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pstIMATES OF INCOME FROM FARMING IN and industry, and acknowledge with shame, that 
VIRGINIA. I have been through lile, too fond of ease. 
The farm [ live on, contains 410 acres, and if 
brought in market, at this time, would probably 
Sir,—l have for some time wished to send you | sell for $3,000. Most of my s!aves are hired an- 
he following communication, but a variety of cir- | nually, and [ keep only ‘seven employed in the 
cumstances have combined to prevent it. Having | field, whieh would make five etlective hands; and 
jisure to-day, [ avail myself of the opportunity. | as Virginia laborers, weuld sell for $3,500. Horses, 
fam induced to believe, that there are very few | oxen, stock, plantation utensils, &c. &e. 1 put 
armers or planters in the habit of keeping a cor- | down at $1,000, making a eapital of $7,500; the 
rect account of the proceeds of their farms, viz: interest of which, amounts to $450. 
the various credits that ought to be given at the} Let us now see how the credits of the above 
end of the year. ‘The outgoings they are obliged | firm stands for one year. T have taken the year 
to know, because their accounts must be regularly | 1835, because the products of 1836 are not yet 
paid, but 1 believe the agriculturist trequently finds ascertained. Here, I will remark, that [ have not 
himsell’ in arrears. ‘This 1 know frequently hap- | taken any account of the number of consumers in 
pens, and it is generally ascribed to an unproduc- | my family, or the necessary expenses incurred on 
tive farm, When it is owing entirely to neglect or the farm. ‘I'wo-thirds of the slaves are consum- 
extravagance. I have for a length of time enter- | ers, but this is my loss; the farm must be credited 
tained the opinion, that old farms in Virginia, | with its products, viz:—the increase and every 
partly exhausted, and not very judiciously man- | thing made, grown, or manufactured. The cre- 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


aged, were paying from 10 to 12 per cent. and | dits are, 


good farms properly cultivated, paying from 15 to | 





2). Some of the credits T shall give in this com- | 192} bbla. corn, at $5, $962 50 
munication, may appear novel; but I trust, a mo-; 175 bushels wheat, $1, 175 00 
ments reflection will convince the reader that they | 250 bushels oats, at 63 cents, 157 50 
are correct, and ought to be allowed. The great | 6225 Ibs. tobacco, 510 25 
mistake or difficulty in Virginia farming, is, that 8 thousand weight fodder, at $1, 80 00 
there are many unnecessary debts incurred; many Straw, shucks and top-fodder, 60 00 
slaves that are consumers, and of course render Flax and cotton, 30 00 
litle or no service. Such expenditure requires a| 15 bushels sweet potatoes, 15 00 
considerable demand on the products of the agri-| 15 do. [Trish = do. | 15 00 
cullurist, and is not always taken in account, or Cabbage, beets, parsnips, turnips, 
allowed to stand as a credit to the farm. If we onions, asparagus, peas, and 
are disposed to live beyond our income by wasting other garden vegetables, 60 00 
the profits of our labor, we are the sufferers, and| 16 lambs (dressed, ) 30 00 
it is certainly correct to credit the farm with all its} 16 lamb skins, at 29 cents, 4 00 
products. ‘This, however, will not be allowed by 4 muttous (dressed, ) at $3, 12 00 
those who are looking forward for what they call 4 mutton skins, at 50 cents, 2 00 
clear profits. It is mortifying and extremely dis- | 2800 lbs. pork, at $7 50, 210 00 
couraging, to see our old farms in eastern Virwi-| 120 Ibs. lard, at 13 cents, 15 60 
nia, deserted—lands naturally the best in’ the 8 pigs, at 50 cents, 4 00 
world abandoned, and the inhabitants daily emi-| 500 Ibs. beef, at 6 cents, 30 00 
grating to the fir west, in search of wealth or gain.| 50 Ibs. tallow, (beef and mutton, ) 6 25 
I feel well assured, indeed, I do not hesitate to say, 2 cow skins, 4 00 
that nothing but a correct system of agriculture is 100 Ibs. wool, at 50 cents, — 50 00 
required in eastern Virginia, to make us the hap- Apples, pears, cherries, grapes, 
piest and most independent people upon earth. [| and other orchard fruits, 40 00 
am hot extravagant, when I say a well managed 600 water-imelons, at 12} cents, 75 00 
gullied farm in Virginia, yields at this time, nearly | 100 musk-melons, at 10 cents, 10 00 
as tnuch profit to the owner, as the rich cotton | 5 cart loads pumpkins, 10 00 
farms of the south, (the high price of their sta-; 16 dippers, (gourds, ) 2 00 
ple to the contrary notwithstanding.) .It would.| 12 brooms, 1 50 
at first view, seem strange, that | should advance, 8 _ gallons honey, at $1,50, 12 50 
such an opinion, but let us make the calculation. | 6 Ibs. beeswax, at 25 cents, 1 50 
In doing this, [ will attempt to give a plain state- 200 chickens, al 12} cents, 25 00 
ment of facts, and will not, in order to prove my, 18 turkeys, at 63 cents, 11 34 
assertion, refer the readers to active, energetic! 15 geese, at 37) cents, 5 62 
Managers, but will refer them to my own manage-| 50 doz. eges, at 20 cents, 10 00 
ment, on a worn farm, which has been in hard| 15 Ibs. feathers, at 34 cents, | 5 00 
cultivation for the last sixty years. It is pretty Spinning and weaving 200 yards 
generally known by my friends and neighbors, that | cloth, cutting out and making 

have but little taste for agricultural pursuits, and updo. 50 00 
although I havea farm, and manage it in my own Making 18 pair coarse shoes, at 34 ; 
Way, yet | am no manager; indeed, I lack energy cents, 6 00 
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220 Ibs. butter, at 25 cents, 55 00 
400 gallons milk, at 25 cents, 100 00 
ashes, hen-liouse, farm, pen and 
stable manure, 
Birth of 3 slaves, at $100 each, 
24 young hogs, for pork, in 1836, at 


gb 24 00 but I have been too negligent in my pr 


9 young sheep, at $1 75, 
3 calves, at $3, 


Negroes’ Credits. 


7} bbls. corn, at $5, S37 50 
Blade fodder, top fodder and 
shucks, 3 50 
150 head cabbage, at 6 cents, 9 00 
6 doz. cucumbers, at 25 cents, 1 50 
6 doz. symlins, at 25 cents, 1 50 
3 bushels potatoes, at $1, 3 00 
1 do. onions, 1 00 
100 melons, at 12} cents, 12 50 
Red pepper, gouber peas, and 
grass nuts, 2 50 
Pumpkins and broom-corn, 2 50 
4 bushels walnuts, 2 00 
Trapping 3 doz. hares, at 124 
cents, 4 50 
6 white oak baskets, 3 00 
Making and mending shoes for 
neighbors slaves, 5 00 
2 bbls. percimmon beer, at 12! 
cents per gallon, 9 00 
6 foot-mats, at 37) cents, 2 25—100 25 





£3500 31 





Some of the above credits are guessed at, and | 


the prices also, but they are not far from a correct 
estimate. It may be said, that I have credited the 
farm with many articles necessary for its support: 
be it so—my object in making this communication, 
is to give a full and fair statement of every thing 
made, grown or manufactured, without taking 
into account the expenses incurred, and given to 
the public for what it is worth. It may, perhaps, 
rouse and stimulate those who cultivate poor 
farms to more active exertion; for 1 do contend, 
that industrious, enterprising agriculturalists on 
old farms in eastern Virginia, will do better for 
themselves, their families, and the community in 
general, by remaining at home and improving 
their lands, than they could possibly do by emi- 
grating to the south-west, and incurring the ex- 

ense of clearing the forest, opening and improv- 
ing farms, planting orchards, building houses, and 
forming new acquaintances and friends. ‘This, 
however, is seldom regarded, we have but few 
Virginians at this time that love home ; they see 
a great opening before them, extending beyond Vir- 
ginia to the Rocky Mountains, and they are anx- 
ious to be among the first to fill it up. 

You, sir, have done much for the Old Dominion, 
and much remains for you to do. 1 feel disposed 
to call loudly on all the Agricultural Societies of 
Virginia, and the literary and enlightened part of 
the state, to give some assistance to your labori- 
ous undertaking. We are about forming a club 
of some 12 or 15 gentlemen, whose duty it shall 
be to furnish an agricultural communication for 
the “ farmers’ Register” every month, or oftener, 
it we find it convenient; and, we hope, gentlemen 


Pai 
|from other counties will come to the same dete; 
| mination, and fill up the Register with usefii| agri. 
‘cultural matter. IT wish that I was an industrioy< 


290 00 | farmer, instead of a lazy M.D. I should take 
300 00 | great pleasure in writing and sending on agricul. 


tural communications for the “ Farmers’ Register,” 
’ 


Olession 


14 00 and have ploughed the oid farm up and down-hill 
9 00 so long, that its soil has followed the plough fir. 


row, branches and creeks, until it has in all proba. 
bility reached the Atlantic, leaving me in my 52h 
year, to renovate the sub-soil, and instead of writ. 
ing in my parlour for your periodical, have still to 
labor hard to make up for mis-spent time. 

Give me leave to say, that the literary and ac. 
ricultural departments of the “ Farmers’ Reois- 
ter,” require some attention; there is still room 
for improvement. The editorial department, | 
think, very good—but the literary department par- 
ticularly, does not blaze forth with such scintilla- 
tions as might have been expected from such re- 
sources. [donot wish you to understand by this 
remark, that you have not done your duty ably 
and faithfully ; but where is * * * * —and * * * * 
esquires-—the Hon. * * * *—the Hon. * * *~ 
Judges * * *_* * *__* * * and * * * M.D. anda 
hundred other literary gentlemen in Virginia? | 
wish to see the ‘“ Farmers’ Register’ travelling 
far beyond the agricultural limits of Virginia, and 
in order to do this, you must give it more sail and 
ballast. A gallant streamer bearing the horn of 
plenty, filled with the agricultural products of our 
highly favored land, should be seen waving on its 
mast, with you sir, a thirty-six pounder on its 
deck, to fire the grand salute. It is an excellent 
farming repository, containing many valuable agri- 
cultural disquisitions, and nothing is now required, 
but to enlist the services of the literary sons of the 
Old Dominion, in order to extend its influence, not 
only throughout the United States, but the whole 
civilized world, and “make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before.” GALEN. 





[The foregoing estimate of products we think much 
too high—but shall not offer corrections. 

The initials which our correspondent had given 
above, of sundry distinguished literary gentlemen 
of Virginia, we have chosen to leave out, but will 
answer his inquiry with regard to them. The first 
mentioned, is a true friend and efficient aid to the 
Farmers’ Register—often a contributor to its pages, 
(though less often than would be desirable,) but is to 
be generally condemned (like our present corres- 
pondent, Galen,) for using fictitious signatures, and 
thereby lessening the value of all com:nunications of 
matters of fact, or of opinion resting on experience of 
other facts. One other, only, of the distinguished gen- 
tlemen designated above, is a subscriber to this journal, 
who has punctually paid his money for it, but has 
never furnished any other aid. As to the others— 
among them there is not one who subscribes for, 
writes for, or (so far as we know,) reads the Register, 
or cares whether it stands or falls. A very few of the 
distinguished men of Virginia have been contributors, 
and most valued contributors to this journal—but to 
not one who was deeply engaged in party politics, T 





holding political or judicial office, has this journal 
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been indebted for even one line—and scarcely for very | heavy as on the beds which had not been sown 
jittle other than the pecuniary support furnished in the | with plaster. I never saw an experiment that 
jw subscriptions. We are very little indebted to | Was ag convincing. It is entitled to the more 
sither the agricultural knowledge or zeal, the literary |“ neo we er x ea made by one who did not 
attainments, or to the public spirit and patriotisin of | -_ h ‘sam a . me : Hect, and i's result forced itself 

on his attention at a time when it was not directed 
either our public or our great men: yet probably, there to the experiment. ‘The plaster was sown about 
is not one among them, who, if asked his opinion, | jhe last of May. Its efleet would probably have 
would not readily testify in favor of the value of this been much greater, had it been sown in April, and 
journal, to agriculture and the commonwealth, and the | ina larger quantity totheacre. The difference in 
hich importance of its being well sustained. | the crop of clover was such as to pay for the plas- 

In reply to another remark—it is readily admitted Seteaye lane had b led with 

that this journal has not, nor was it ever designed to | ite gt pyodl Sanit venin Re a 600 or 800 
have, any pretension to be a specimen of belles lettres.| 11 ig Jate in the day to be attesting the virtue of 
Fine writing is highly to be prized, as an attractive | plaster of Paris, but I communicate my experi- 
garb for solid and valuable matter. But the substance | ment, because it was made in conjunction with 
is of so much more importance to an agricultural; marl; and on land, level, grey, and inclining to 
journal, than the form, that the latter, however beau- | sandy, to which plaster has not been supposed to 
tiful, if the principal merit, would be deemed by us as De favorably adapted. Ineredulity is much more 
very worthless. Yet there are very many who can Presa removed by oes aye Ag ey observation, 
state valuable facts, and furnish excellent matter for EES DY. CD. TOP ORS Of, GENNENS: SE ar NOLINE At 


: ' duce any one similarly situated to make the same 
instruction, who would be altogether deterred froin the | experiment, he will find it much to his advantage. 


attempt, if their communications were to be estimated | [nthe last number of the Register, you express 
by the standard of literary merit. ] ‘some doubts concerning green sand. Professor 
Rogers found it in all my beds of marl, but much 
more abundant in some than in others. The 
marl in which it most abounds, has enriched the 
land to which I have applied it, far more than that 
To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. which contains less of it—so that I have no doubt 
its superior efficacy is owing to its containing a 
December 18, 1836. | greater portion of green sand. 

When I commenced farming, some years ago,| In your “ Essay on Caleareous Manures,”’ you 
I began to use plaster of Paris and clover; but | mention the advantageous use of plaster on marled 
finding several beds of marl, which I soon worked | land and my facts are another evidence of the cor- 
toa considerable extent, [ discontinued the use of| rectness of your work—to which my experience 
plaster. This was done the more readily, because | furnishes no exception. 
my experiments had not satisfied me of its efficacy ; W. 
and I considered the marl, which rendered certain , 
a moderate crop of clover on almost any land, a| [Our correspondent was mistaken as to the nature 
substitute for the plaster. Last spring, Mr. C. of'| of our doubts regarding green sand. We entertain no 
S., riding with me over my fields, remarked that | question that it is a useful manure, in most, if not in 
the clover was unusually well set, but that the jal cases, in conjunction with marl or line—but we 


\ ‘ ’ in i Wy gan . > . =a! ° . . . 
crop was too light. This I ascribed to the coldness | doubt its usefulness on an acid soil, without calcareous 


of the season, and the want of strength in the | patter—its permanency —its supposed superior value 


land ; but w at it had not been plastere 
; but when told that it had not been plastered, | under any circumstances to calcareous manures—and 
he attributed it to that cause, and strongly urged | 


me to have it done immediately. Rather at his W& MOre than doubt its virtue being owing, as supposed 
instance, than from any expectation of benefit by Professor Rogers, to the action of the potash con- 


from it, | ordered some ground plaster from Hax-_| tained in green sand. 


all’s mills, and had fifteen or eighteen acres of| The testimony from this source to the correctness of 
4 y , ; st ¢ ° : : ° 

clover, of one year’s growth, sown with it at the | the important doctrine first maintained in the Essay on 

rate of about three pecks to the acre—but F re-| qyjeqreous Manures, of marling causing gypsum to be 


garded the experiment with so little interest, that | ti scita while th baad tho eitele Meats 

I did not visit the place again till after harvest, |°°'Y° * mcpragpesenl payers = * 
and then for the purpose of marking the spots | marling, is a powerful support—and as gratifying to 
Where manure would be required before the land | the author, as our correspondent’s further testimony in 
was fallowed for wheat. I soon came to a place | favor of the correctness of all the other novel views 
where the clover was inferior to the rest of the | there presented and maintained.) 

crop, but to my surprise, I found it continued so 
through the whole length of the bed. Passing on 
lurther, I observed the same was the case with | pars ROAD ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF PANA- 
another bed, and then I recollected the plaster. MA, 

Some six or eight beds which by my directions we 
had been left out when the plaster was sown, were | Col. Charles Biddle, a citizen of the U. States, 
Most conspicuously inferior to the rest. On them | in conjunction with a few capitalists in this coun- 
the clover was small and yellow, while that which | try, have obtained a contract fora rail road across 
had been plastered, was fresh and green, and | the Isthmus of Panama, which promises, if com- 
Vigorous, and seemed to have taken a second | pleted, to be of immense importance to our com- 
growth. ‘The crop there, was more than twice as | merce, and to the whole world. It must become, 




















PLASTER OF PARIS ON MARLED LAND— 
GREEN SAND. 
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in a few years, the highway of’ nations to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and will enable our whaling ships to 
make their return every six months, instead of 
three years, as well as suve a dangerous voyage 
around Cape Horn. 


From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


NOTES ON THE FOREST SCENERY IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Made by Mr. James M’ Nab of the Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. R. Brown, late of Perth, 
during a journey taken for the express purpose 
of observing the characters of trees in their natu- 
ral woods. 


Every individual who has been accustomed, 
during his home travels, to pay any attention to 
the forest scenery in his native country, must be 
astonished at the great difference which a foreign 
land presents. 

In tropical regions, the whole aspect of a coun- 
try is changed by the total alteration in habit, and 
the Juxuriancy of the forests, compared with those 
seen in temperate climates. 

In North America, the forest scenery is sublime, 
and upon a very extensive scale. When looked 
upon by the inexperienced observer, it may not 
seem to afford forms different from what he has 
been accustomed to witness in other countries; 
but the practical eye must at once perceive the 
wonderlul difference of form which the American 
trees present. 

Before landing upon the shores at New York, 
the head-lands appear to the stranger from the old 
country, of a very dark and dismal hue, from the 
quantity of pines and red cedars (Juniperus Vir- 
giniana) which seem to be the chief inhabitants 
of the soils around: but on landing, the whole 


city and neighborhood seems like a vast garden, | 


from the number of’ beautiful trees, which either 
grow spontaneously, or have been introduced into 
the avenues of the city, from more southern climes. 

It is here, that the observing stranger is first im- 
pressed with the great diversity of form, and the 
variety of foliage furnished by American trees: 
but it is not to be expected that, throughout the 
country, this diversity of form is every where to 
be seen. It is much the contrary. Near the 
large cities none of the natural forests remain, nor 
can they be expected, till we penetrate beyond the 
reach of internal communication of rivers and 
lakes: for the demand of wood, as fuel and other- 


wise, in the neighborhood of such places is very | 


reat. 

About Hoboken, in New Jersey, many very 
ornamental forest trees of great size ure seen, and 
frequently covered to the summit with wild vines. 


poplars, from their great abundance, 
place a very curious, but by 
appearance. 

All over the northern parts of New Jersey the 
soil is good, and the vegetation very various, In 
the southern parts, however, the soils are poor 
and covered chiefly with pines, red cedars and 
scrub oaks. The swampy grounds abound ‘with 
'white cedars, ( Cupressus thyoides,) and around 
the borders of the swamps, the Magnolia glauca, 
Kalmia latifolia, Rhododendron mazrimum, wii} 
many other varieties of Azalea viscosa, Androme- 
das, &c. are seen in great abundance. 

Proceeding from New York by steam boat up 
the Hudson river, towards Albany, the scenery jg 
romantic and varied, both from the irregularity of 
surface, and from the ornamental nature of the trees 
which in many parts grace its banks. Leaving 
the city upon our right, we dash along as it'on the 
surface of a lake, no outlet being seen, from the 
innumerable twists and turns which the river takes. 
The banks, for many miles up, are covered with 
brushwood, the larger trees having been mostly 
‘eut down. On the left, which is the New Jersey 
side, the land for many miles is very bold, having 
shelving rocks, towering three hundred feet above 
ithe river, and clothed with red cedars. 

At. Tappan Sea, twenty-five miles up, the river 
attains considerable breadth. On the right, the 
land is laid out in fields for the cultivation of grain. 
Many apple and pear orchards are mingled wiih 
these fields, and produce a curious eflect from the 
trees being placed at regular distances, and hav- 
ing large tulted round tops. 

Passing West Point, fitty miles from New York, 
the scenery assumes quite a Highland appear- 
ance: the hilis are seen elevated high above the 
waters, and their round summits densely studdea 
| with cedars; two miles further up, the scenery is 
‘changed from a highland to that of a lowland 
description; and many cultivated farms are again 
seen extending back into the country on both 
sides. On the most worthless spots by the river 
side, for the Jast forty miles, red cedars were pre- 
dominent; and where soil existed in any quantity, 
oaks were interspersed. 

About Hampton, sixty-seven miles up, we got 
into a great limestone country, and the change 
itrom the dark hue of the red cedar, to the fine 
lively green of the Arborvite, ( Thuja occidenta- 
lis.) is at once the most striking. These trees are 
self-sown over the surface of the rocks and along 
the water edge ; in general, they are finely shaped 
pyramidal specimens, varying from one to twenty 
feet in height. 

At Poughkeepsie, still further up on the right, 
_a difference begins to show itsell, the ground, be- 
ing now ornamented with a few exotic trees, oF 
| mixed with indigenous ones, are seen the Hunting- 
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Of these the Plantalis occidentalis (button-wood | don and weeping willows, with Lombardy pop- 
or false sycamore, ) Lirwdendron tulip? fera, (white | lars; all much planted by the proprietors, both by 
wood or tulip tree, ) Liquidamber styraciflua, (sweet | the water's edge, and interspersed amongst the 
gum,) with some splendid oaks, chestnuts, limes, | native woods. 

and honey locusts, ( Gleditschia triacanthos, ) are Passing Hyde Park to Rhinbach, the same spirit 
pre-eminent. There are also many magnificent | for planting a few ornamental trees, seems to have 
Catalpa trees ( Catalpa syringifolia, ) with a great prevailed: and among them were cataipas, which 
number of fine old weeping willows and Lombardy at this season of the year (July,) presented an 
poplars. hese last appear to be universal favor- | interesting appearance, from the quantity of flow- 
ites, for they are every where to be seen, and are 'ers which they displayed. 

indeed almost the only exotic forest trees which; Here for the first time, the Catskill Mountains 
the Americans think of planting. ‘The Lombardy | are seen towering high upon the left at a great 
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jistance. ‘They are evidently wooded to the sum- }agement | had very earnestly hoped for, and had 
nit. Continuing onwards, on both sides, many anticipated. Nevertheless, I am not so much 
peautitul residences are passed ; and the cultivated | discouraged as to deter me from further trials ; 
ind extends, with well defined edges, to the river, | nor do I, in the least, despair of ultimate and 
gil within a mile of Albany, where the river gets | complete success, if the experiments should be 
much broken with islands, and the banks become persevered in, with an assiduity and u sound dlis- 
low, but not destitute of that shade, which is so | criminating judgment, commensurate, in any mo- 
cyaracteristic of American scenery. derate degree, with the vast Importance of the 
Between Albany and Lake Champlain, the | object. Every planter and farmer is fully sensible 
coud in general is in an excellent state of culti- | of the prodigious disadvantages under which he 
vation; and being well watered, is rendered, in | labors, from the want of rich and abundant pas- 
eonsequence, an agreeable situation for the settler, | turage aud forage grasses, He cultivates richly 
There it was that we first caught a sight of the | remunerating staple roductions, and receives 
Abies Canadensis, (hemiock spruce, ) and the lofty very handsome annual incomes of money ; but, 
white-bark American elms, in native stations. from the steril face of the country, as regards 
Entering another steam boat upon Lake Cham- the grasses and forage, he finds his income una- 
plain, from the westward, the course is winding | voidably and deeply encroached upon and drain- 
and varrowed. The woods on both sides, for the | ed, by the annual purchase of mules, horses, pork, 
first sixteen miles, are various, the principal trees and beef. In fact, he finds his seemingly lucra- 
being the wild cherry, (Prunus virginica,) elms, | tive employ ment rather a tantalizing fiction than 
walnut, sugar maples, with the aspen poplar, a substantial reality. Indeed, it has been ussert- 
( Popuius tremuloides.) The rocky grounds again ed, by some of the profoundest writers on agricul- 
abound in arborvite. After having fairly entered | ture, and I am inclined to believe, with much 
won the expanse of the lake, the appearance of | truth, “that no country was ever known to be 
the lofiy white or Weymouth pine, (Pinus stro- | really and permanently flourishing, that was des- 
bus, ) towering above the deciduous trees, on rising lute ol rich and succulent grasses.” 
rounds at the base of the hills, of a dark aspect, Phat South Carolina is incapable of producing 
nearly destitute of branches was remarkable. a rich supply of the grasses, it would be absurd 
About Essex, half’ way along, the lake widens | to suppose. [ remember the time myself, when 





much, and all at once the wooded rocky land by | almost the whole suriace of the soil, especiaily in 


the water’s edge, is changed for a rich fertile coun- | 
try. The different farms having their fields laid. 
oll in squares, and a large orchard attached to 
each, render this tract, with its natural beauties 


the upper country, was a rich natural meadow, 
of the most succulent and nutritious herbage and 


grasses: and a soil so fertile as her's is, in the 


production of other valuable articles, it would be 


very agreeable. The soil around seemed a light preposterous to conclude, is steril in the grasses, 
rosy-colored clay, and the wood on the lower! The truth is, we forget that every climate and soil 
grounds behind were densely studded with scraggy | table productions ; and not less so to certain spe- 
pines, ‘cies of grasses thau to any thing else. ‘That our 

On reaching St. John’s, the northern extremity | climate is too hot and arid for the grasses, is a 
of Lake Champlain, the forests presented the same | mere chimerical assumption, We know that the 
appearance as they did where we first entered richest pasture lands in the world are found be- 
unon the Lake, with the addition of the /bies bal- tween the tropics; and the species of grasses 
samea, (or balm of Gilead fir, ) and the sugar ma- which luxuriate there, would at once dwindle and 
ple, which is here in greater quantities, and larger | fail ina high northern latitude, “as certainly us the 
than we had hitherto seen. Notwithstanding the | northern kind do at the south, Our error, hereto- 
great mutilation which the trees are subjected to | tolore, has manilestly lain in seeking our grass 
in early spring, for their juices in the manufacture | seeds in climates entirely too cold. We have per- 
ol sugar, they uppear all in the must pertect siate sisted in endeavoring to force the culture of the 
of health. northern grasses in our southern climate, instead 

Passing onwards to Lapraire, on the St. Law- | of seeking them amongst the indigenous and euc- 
rence river, the only tree observed of any interest, ‘culent kinds in our own soil, and elsewhere siill 
and deserving of notice, was the Canoe birch further south. It would be absurd to attempt to 

= } ge . ° 

(Betula papyracea. ) force the culture of clover and blue vrass in the 

Several dense masses of these trees occupied | island of Jamaica ; but the Guinea-grass, first in- 
the lower ground: but from their closeness, none troduced by accident from Africa, fuxuriates there 

4 7 _ 2 b- ‘ > 

had attained a great size. Till reaching this |19 a most extraordinary manner, and has proved 
point, birches were by no means pleutilul. ito bea mine of wealth to that people. In like 
manner, we have no reason to despair, that with 
a proper spirit of enterprise and perseverance, we 
may yet sueceed in finding some species of the 
orasses, that may flourish and revel in Carolina, 


ON GRASSES FOR SOUTH CAROLINA. equal to the clover and timothy of the northern 
states, or the Guinea-grass of Jamaica. 


Columbia, 8. C., Oct. 28, 1836. And although it is to be feared that many spe- 


Dear Sir,—Having been long deeply sensible | cies of the native grasses best adapted to our soil, 
of the importance of a successtil cultivation of uave become extinet by our nevligence, yet per- 
the. grasses in our state, I have applied my atten- | haps it is not the ease with all of them. And, by 
tion to that subject, with some considerable assidu- | diligent observation, perchance, a solitary, vigo- 
ity and care, for several years past; and am sor- | rous, and succulent tussock may be found in some 
ry to say, J have not as yet met with that encour- | unirequented nook, or perhaps in more exposed 





Froin the Southern Agriculturist. 
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situations, which, upon trial, may prove equal to|cut off; but there came a drought in July and 
our most sanguine wishes. Witness, the Gama- | August, in which it nearly all perished. | again 
grass, which is a native in almost every part of | tried it in 1832, with orchard grass, on fresh apd 
the state, and which gives a more flattering pro- | somewhat clayey and fertile highland, in Fairfielj 
mise than any other that has ever been tried ; yet | district ; and, although [ applied manure some. 
this grass had never commanded the slightest at- | what exper and a bushel of gypsum to the 
tention until very recently. ‘There may be other | acre, it did not flourish so as to make it an object 
kinds, still superior to this, which we are treading | to cultivate it, either for forage or as a green pa. 
under foot every day without notice; and which, ‘nure. Clover, I think, requires carbonate of line 
if brought in cultivation, might cause our land to ‘as well as gypsum, in the soil. In February 1839 
teem with animal life, and diffuse an aggregate of |I sowed down four acres of orchard grass seed 
prosperity, wealth and human enjoyment, of | (Dactylis Glomerata) on high fresh land. This 
which, at present, we hardly have a conception. | soil was somewhat clayey, and naturally fertile. 
But if there are none such here, let us not despair: | with a good deal of small hornblende and feldspar 
let every one exert himself to introduce seeds |stones in it. I had left the lofty oaks standing 
from elsewhere. The innumerable species of | upon it, about one hundred or a hundred and fii; 
grass and forage plants growing upon our luxuri- | feet apart; two bushels of my fine clean see 
ant prairies of the south and west, are all, as yet, | were put upon an acre with some red clover seed 
untried. And South America, for aught we know, | and oats—it came up very finely, and flourished 
may be producing grasses, that, if introduced | until June, when we had a drought with great 
here, might clothe our fields spontaneously with | heat; the grass began to turn yellow in patches 
an inexhaustible abundance of the richest pas-|on the poor spots, when gypsum was applied at 
turage and forage. But to accomplish this desira- | the rate of one bushel to the acre, this caused an 
ble object, requires the united exertions of every | immediate change in the »rass—it became green 
citizen. ‘There must be a widely diffused anxiety | and went on growing finely: in August it made 
for effecting the object, and a pervading spirit of|an_ effort to seed, but they became blasted and 
emulation every where, before we ought to look faded. During seeding time, the grass faded and 
for success in the pursuit. A single individual, it | declined, but in September it began to spring 
is true, might perchance hit at once upon the very | again, and grew until January, when it stopped 
grass best adapted to our climate and soil, but it | growing, but continued green underneath all win- 
would be more an accident than any thing else ;|ter. Early in March, 1833, it began to grow 
but if thousands were engaged in similar experi- | again, and flourished in an encouraging manner; 
ments at the same time, they could hardly long in the winter, it received a pretty liberal supply of 
fail of success. In hopes therefore, of giving | cotton-seed manure, and in June, it got a bushel 
some stimulus to the laudable undertaking, I have | of gypsum to the acre: it would have afforded 
been induced to offer you this brief communica- | rich pasturage during this spring, but being anx- 
tion ; and although I have not much else than an ious to make seed, it was reserved for that pur- 
account of failures to present to you, yet [ con-;| pose. In July and August, it made again another 
ceive even these are not without their utility. | effort to seed, but the heads all blasted, the grass 
They may serve to prevent others from repeating | again partially died down; but in September it 
the same experiments, and thereby save them | sprung up and held on the same course as of the 
from disappointments and loss of time, whilst they | year befere. 

may at once direct their attention, and make their! Early in March 1834, it was ready for pastur- 
attempts, in some other untried direction. Let no | ing and fifteen mules were pastured on it every 
one be deterred from the undertaking, from a fear | mght, and every Sunday, until the latter part of 
of the expense, or a loss of labor that it may re- | July; it bore the pasturing admirably well, and 
quire. One peck of seed is sufficiently ample for | was of the most substantial benefit to the mules, 
the experiment, and the labor bestowed in sowing | who would recruit on it in a short time. The 
a peck of seed is, comparatively, nothing. Ex- | mules, were again pastured on it in the autumn. 
veriments upon the small scale are every way to} Early in March, 1835, it was again ready for the 
he recommended: they cost but little, and are quite | mules; it had received another coat of cotton-seed 
sufficient for showing the result of the inquiry in| manure in the winter, and grew vigorously ; !t 
hand. A careful observer may perceive, almost | was of equal service to animals this year, as !t 
at a glance, afier his plant gets into growth, | was during the last; but in August and Septem- 
whether it is congenially located, or not. [f its | ber, it manifested a disposition to die out and 0 
adaptations are complete, it will at once throw | become thin on the ground. In the spring © 
out unequivocal evidence of the fact. It will, for | 1836 (this year,) it had so died out as to furnish 








| . 
the most part, exhibit vigorous habits, and will | no valuable pasturage, so that [ consider it has 


not droop oc fade for slight and trifling causes. | run its course, and is a failure. For it must be 
On the contrary, a plant uncongenially located, | kept in mind, that a grass which requires cultive- 
will early exhibit a delicate appearance, and will | tion with a plough or hoe, or a grass that requires 
languish and droop from causes slightly adverse to | very frequent sowing, which will not make seed, 
it: and a peck of seed, with due attention, is quite | and where seed is costly, as this seed is, cannot be 
as sufficient for ascertaining the adaptation of the cultivated to profit with us. It is worth remark- 
plant to its soil, as many bushels would be. jing, that this grass, in very rich spots, grew most 

I have made two tria!s to cultivate the red clo- | luxuriantly, to the length of eight and ten feet; 
ver, One of them was made in 1816, on rich river and that it grew every whit as well under the 
land in Richland district. It was sowed in Feb- | shade of the oaks, up to close around the foot ¢! 
ruary, without oats, and, at the same time, was | the trunks, as any where else. ' 
applied one bushel of gypsum to the acre. It} In February, 1834, I sowed, broad-cast, a lot ol 
came up well, and flourished until the oats were | high land, inclined to be sandy, with the tall mea- 
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jowoat grass seed, (4vena Elatior.) The lot| tory: asl have stood by, and have seen the horses, 
was highly manured, and the gass came up and with sweet corn blades and Gama-grass hay be- 
looked green and vigorous ; but when the heats! fore them, eat of each, without discrimination or 
of summer came upon it, it began to die out, and | preference for either—partaking first of one, and 
py the month of September there was scarcely a/|then of the other. They eat it greedily also in 
jant of it to be found. the withered state, by way of what is termed soil- 
{n Mebruary of the same year, (1834,) IT sowed} ing. The grass on this plot grows with prodi- 
alot of herds-grass, or red top (4rgastis vulgaris, ) | gious luxuriousness, the blades getting the length 
oy rich river bottom land, inclining to be stiff, and | of ten and twelve feet, and forming a sward on 
jy enough for the culture of corn; the grass| the ground, as it bends down and settles, of the 
came up well, and continued green all the year, | depth of eighteen or twenty-four inches. T have 
but never rose six inches above the ground, and | been sedulously engaged in collecting seeds trom 
in the second year had nearly disappeared. this lot, and from other sources, for which T have 
{n February of the same year, (1834,) | sowed | paid twenty-five cents a quart, or ten dollars per 
alot down with furze grass, on the same kind of'| bushel, until I have now a lot of three or four 
river bottom as the Jast. It came up well, andj acres on rich alluvial bottom lands. ‘The grass 
continued green all the year, but never grew | here is luxuriant and fine, and next year I expect 
more than six or eight inches high; and in the| to reap a most abundant harvest from it. [It has 
second year had nearly disappeared. been apprehended by some, that this grass is too 
In February of the same year, (1834,) I sowed | coarse to be eaten by horses and mules ; but [ am 
a lot down with the seed of green sward, ( Poa} fully persuaded, indeed convinced, that this is a 
riridis,) on the same kind of river bottom as the| groundless apprehension. My own limited trials, 
two last. It came up well and flourished. It} and authenticated trials from various quarters, all 
keeps green all the year, and what is important, it | concur to show, that these animals not only eat it, 
keeps its verdure and continues to grow, apparent- | but they eat it with avidity. It is true it may be 
ly, as well in the winter as in the warm season. It) left to stand without cutting, until it gets too old 
is naturally a short grass, and with me it is not/ and tough; but there is no necessity for this. Its 
more than two or three inches in length: it grows | growth is so rapid that it may be cut every month, 
very thick on the ground, and is a fine soft grass. | and even at shorter intervals from April until frost, 
It promises to occupy the ground in a very dura- | of a length of from twelve to twenty-four inches. 
ble manner, as it now has as firm a hold of the; When in this young state, it is as succulent, ten- 
lot as it had the first year. And although it) der and nutritious, as any grass I ever saw. 
would not warrant the employment of valuable} The only objection | know of to this grass, or 
planting lands in this grass, yet I cannot but think | rather the only difficulty attending its culture, 





i the waste stiff bottom lands on our rivers were | (for, in fact, I know ef no objection to it,) is the 
put down in it, it would be found extremely valu- | difficulty and tardiness of propagating it. It yields 
ale for sheep pastures. It has every appearance | seed in abundance, but still they are scarce, and 


of being most peculiarly adapted to that animal, 
and particularly for winter pasturage. I have se- 
veral lots of Leersia Oryzoides on rich boggy 
grounds, which some years will yield spontaneous- 
ly heavy returns of excellent hay. It is an excel- 
lent grass, and grows extremely thick and rank on 
[wet] land, with a season exactly adapted to it; but 
it requires a very moist soil, which, in a wet year, 
as the present has been, becomes too wet to make 
the hay ; and if it should be a much dryer soil, it 
will fail entirely in a dry season. ‘This uncertain- 
ty, of course, detracts from its value ; neverthe- 
less, it is still a valuable grass, and those who 
have soils adapted to it would du well to culti- 
Vate it. 

_Thave reserved an account of the Gama-grass 
lor the last, although in the order of time it was 
one of my early experiments. I have done so, 
because it has flattered me with a much better 
Prospect of success than any other grass, and 
therefore [ have more to say on the subject. In 
the summer of 1832, I collected, with difficulty, as 
uch Grama-grass seed as would plant a small lot. 
lt was planted in December, (in drills eighteen 
inches apart,) of that year, on a sandy lot, pretty 
highly manured. Itcame up inthe April following, 





and grew off flourishingly, which it has continued | 
0 do ever since. Being desirous of increasing | 
my seed, [ have reserved it to the present time for | 
that purpose, and have neither fed it down nor cut | 
except some small parcels, which I cut to as- | 
certain how it would be eaten by the horses and _ 
‘ules, both by way of soiling and in the form of 


what is likely to keep them so, is the singular man- 
ner in which the seeds mature: they form in a 
spike at the top of a tall seed stalk, and mature 
only one seed at atime. Its maturity is readily 
known by its dark chocolate color, but if not gath- 
ered at once, it is apt to be lost. ‘The seed seldom 
adheres to the spike after maturity longer than 
thirty-six or forty-eight hours, and when tt falls, it 
is concealed in so dense a sward that it is utterly 
useless to look after it. Of course the collection 
of the seeds is a most tedious process, requiring the 
daily attendance of hands for several weeks; and 
although the mature seeds vegetate with sufficient 
certainty, if planted in November or December, 
yet from the carelessness of the collectors, and es- 
pecially when collected for sale, many unripe seeds 
are sure to be gathered, which renders their vege- 
tation very precarious. ‘This circumstance will 
doubtless retard its extension and rapid propaga- 
tien, but I feel confident, it will inevitably work its 
way, and ultimately be found on every plantation, 
and then will be esteemed as second only to the 
richest staple production in the state. Besides its 
abundant vield, and its nutritious qualities, it has 
some certain habitudes peculiar to itself alone, 
which recommend its cultare. In the first place, 
such is its special adaptations to our climate and 
soil, it revels with luxuriance on sandy pine lands, 
on stiff lands, and light lands, on the rich alluvial 


soil of the river bottoms, and on the highest and 


drvyest soils, and on the moist Jands of the water 
courses. I have never seen it growing on boggy 
lands, but T have seen it on the sides of creeks 


tay; which experiments have been fully satisfac- | where it was subject to be overflowed by every 
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freshet, and there it grows so rank and vigorous, 
as to show that it delights in those inundations. 
Again, it is not only perennial, but it forms larger 
and stronger roots every year, and grows ranker 
and stronger, and the period at which it may die 
out is entirely unknown. But, forming a conjec- 
ture from such circumstances as are known, it is, 
doubtless, a plant of many years duration. _In- 
deed, so strong a possession does it take of the 
land, that atter five years growth it will be imprac- 
ticable to reclaim the land from it, but by the mat- 
tock and grabbing hoe. No plough in this coun- 
try can do any thing with it. ‘Mhese are rare 
habits of the plant, and will strike every one as 
rendering it invaluable; for no grass will be found 
profitable which requires much pains to cultivate 
it, and keep it set uponthe lands. And moreover, 
if the seeds could once be had cheaply and abun- 
dantly, it could not fail to prove one of the most 
powerlul restorers and fertilizers of our exhausted 
fields and hill-sides, that has ever been tried. 
When once well set, all washing of the land 
would be at an end; and if suffered to grow uncut 
and unfed for four or five years, to shade the land 
in summer, and to spread its own substance on 
the land to rot in winter, it could not fail to make 
the poorest exhausted old field extremely rich. | 
It would require labor to grub up the roots and re- 
claim the laud; but when done, the roots alone 
would give a rich supply of manure. 

I have given you these facts from the record, as 
I have kept a book, in which I have carelully 
writien the dates, circumstances, aud results of 
every experiment [ have made. Although appa- 
rently unimportant, the communication of them 
may nevertheless, perchance, be productive of’ 





some good ; aud, if [should live, I may, at a fu- 
ture time, lroubie you with some further commu- | 
nications. 


JAMES DAVIS, M. D. 


From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


HORSE CHESTNUT. 

The following method of propagating this beau- 
tiful tree was communicated tor the WW. £. /arm- 
er, vol. vii. p. 102, by Hon. O. Fiske, of Worces- 
ter. 

For some years I took various means to obtain 
the vegetation of this nut, but without success. 
The last parcel I planted without effect [ emptied 
on the grass until [ was ready to institute some 
other scieutific process. In planting them I acci- 
dentally and very fortunately left one. It was in 
leaf wheu I first discovered it. By a careful re- 
moval to a favorable soil it has become a fine bear- 
ing tree. All the rest perished as heretofore. 
Since this discovery I have not found the least dif- 
ficulty. I endeavor to imitate nature in her plant- 
ing the seeds of the forest. 

Soon afier the nuts are gathered, not allowing 





them to become dry, | make a slight excavation 
by the side of some bank in my garden, and | 
spread them in, levelling them nearly with the sur- | 
face. Care should be taken to lay the side from | 
whence the root issues next to theearth. This’ 
posture gives the root a more speedy access to 
nourishment, and facilitates the exit of the stem. | 


[No. 19 
————— 
bish, and replace as much earth as is necessary to 
keep the covering in place. By the time the 
ground is ready to receive them in the spring | 
find them sprouted without the loss of one jn’ 
hundred. ‘To disengage them trom the ean) 
after removing the covering FE pass a stable-fors 
under the mass, and gently pry them up, taking 
out the nuts singly and caretully, to prevent bresk. 
ing the long tender root, and transplant them jy 
trenches. In this process I make the holes 
with a trowel deeper than the extent of the root. 
Afier partially filling them with light earih, | 
draw up the nutto within about an inch of the 
surface, leaving it just buried beneath it. I gene- 
rally take them up the second year and cut off the 
tap root, that they may be removed with more 
ease and safety when large enough to be trans- 
planted from the nursery. 

This tree is peculiar in its process, taxing the 
patience of the cultivator in its early stages. Phe 
annual growth is finished about the last of June, 
when other trees are in their most vigorous pro- 
gress. In the fitth season the stature is dou- 
bled. At this period it grows with the vigor and 
rapidity of other trees. 


a 


From the Village Record. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


I have been induced to make the present com- 
munication, from having been informed by a 
young man trom near Salem, of the management 
of a bed in his father’s garden, which he planted 
about twenty years ago, and which still coutinues 
very productive. It contains about two square 
perches, and the present season twenty quarts 
were gathered in a morning, and strawberries 
measuring three inches and three-fourths round, 
were frequently found. The manner in which 
this bed has been managed, and made so produc- 
tive, is, as soon as the fruit is all gathered, mow 
the vines close off, and cover the bed four or five 
inches with rotten wood, drawn fresh from the 
land, where old logs have been lett to decay. 
The strawbeury vines will shoot through this co- 
vering and there will be no farther labor necessary 
but to keep the running vines cut off, to preveut 
their taking root; twelve inches square was the 
distance at which the plants of the above de- 
scribed bed were planted. 


F xtract from Miscelluneu Curiosu, published in 1707. 


CLAYTON’S LETTERS FROM VIRGINIA, IN 1683. 


A Letter from Mr. John Clayton Rector of 
Crofton at Wakefield in Yorkshire, to the Roy- 
al Society, May 12, 1688, given an accent of 
several observables in Virginia, and in his viy- 
age thither, more particularly concerning the 
air. 


Having oftentimes been urged to give an ac- 
count of Virginia by several of the worthy 
members of the Royal Society, | cannot but, as 
far forth as Tam able, obey commands whereby 
I’m so much honour’d, and show my respect by 
my ready compliance ; tho? | am so sensible ol 
my own weakness and incapacity to answer yeu! 


I then cover them with leaves or some light rub- | expectations, that belure-hand I must apologize 
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for my self. And indeed by sea I lost all my | apprehensions of the bigness and figure of the 
hooks, chymical instruments, glasses and micro- | hole that the water came in at; so that cutting 
scopes, Which rendered me uncapable of making | there the ceiling of the ship, they immediately 
those remarks and observations I had designed: | stopt the leak. 

they were all cast away in Captain JVin’s ship, | Inthe seal saw many little things which the 


as they were to follow me; and Virginia being a} seamen call carvels ; they are like a jelly or starch 





country Where one cannot furnish one’s self again | that is made with a cast of blue in it; they swim 
with such things, I was discouraged from making | Jike asmall sheep’s bladder above the water: down- 
so diligent a scrutiny as otherwise [ might have wards there are long fibrous strings, some where- 
done, so that I took very few minutes down in) of [ have found neara halla yard long. This I 
writing; and therefore, since I have only my | take to be a sort of sea plant, and the strings, its 
memory to rely on, which too has the disadvan-/ roots growing in the sea, as duck-weed does in 
tage of it’s own weakness and of the distance of) ponds. It may be reekon’d among the poteniial 
two years since now I left the country, if future cauteries; for when we were one day beealm’d, 
relations shall in some small points make out my | getting some to make observations thereof, the 
mistake, I thought this requisite to justily my can- | sportful people rub’d it on one anoiber’s hands and 
dor; for I ever judg’d it villanous to impose in’ faces, and where it touci’d it would make it look 
matters of fact; but descriptions of things that de- | very red, and make it smart worse than a nettle. 
pend on memory may be liable to mistakes, and Ta my return for Lngland we struck a hauksbill 
yet the sincerity of the person that delivers them | turtle, in whose guts [ found many of these car- 
intire. But hereof I shall be as cautious as possi- | vels; so that its manifest’ they feed thereon. 
ble, and shall rather wave some things whereof 1} Tis commonly asserted by the seamen, that they 
have some doubts, and am uncapable now of sat- | can smell the pines at Virginia several leagues at 
islying my self, than in any sort presume too far. sea before they see land, but T could receive no 
The method I design is, first, to give an account satisfaction as to this point; [ could not discern any 
of the air, and all such observations as refer there- | such thing when ata moderate distance. I fear 
to; then of the water, the earth and soil; the | much of this may be attributed to fancy; for one 
birds, the beasts, the fishes, the plants, the insects; | day there came three or four, full scent, to tell me 
and lastly, the present state of the inhabitants: | they were certain they smelt the pines; butit af- 
But at present I shall neither trouble you nor my ;terwards prov’d that Wwe were at that time 200 
self with any more than an account of what re- | leagues from the shoar, so that [ was satisfied that 
fers to the air alone, being conscious the honora- | was therefore meer fancy. Indeed we thought, 
ble society may receive such a glut with the im- | by the general accounts of the ship, that we had 
perfection of this, as to excuse me from a farther | been just on the coast, but all were deceived by a 
relation. | current we met with, that at that time set about 
But before I begin, perhaps it may not be im- | south-east, or east-south-east, which when once 
pertinent to acquaint you with some things that |becalmec we tried thus: We hoised out a boat, 
happen’d in our voyage. We sail’d in the ship | and took one of the seuttles that cover’d one of 
Judith, Captain Z'rim commander : ’twas fly-boat | the hatches of the ship, tying thereto a great 
built, about 200 or 250 tuns; she sprung a con-| weight, and a strong long rope, we let it sink a 
siderable leak. When the captain had made | considerable depth, and then fastning it to the 
long and diligent search, had tried all methods | boat, it serv’d as an anchor, that the boat could 
that sea-men use upon such occasions, or he could | not drive; then with the glass and loge line we 
think of, all in vain, and that the leak encreased, | found the current set, as [ say, eastward, at the 
he care pensively to consult me. Discoursing | rate of a mile anda half an hour. ‘This current 
with him about it, and understanding that the | is of mischevous consequence: it does not always 
ship was ceiled within, so that though the leak |run one way, but as it sets sometimes as we 
might possibly be in the fore-part, it would fill the | proved easterly, so does it, as they say, set at 
whole cavity betwixt the ceiling and the planks, | other times westerly, whereby many ships have 
and so run into the hold at all the crevices of the | been lost; for then the ships being before their 
ceiling up and down: I thereupon conceived, that accounts, they fall in with the land before they 
where it burst in betwixt the ceiling and the|are aware. ‘Thus one year many ships were 
planks, it must needs make some noise. He told | lost on Cape /aitarasse, and thereabouts. 
me, they had endeavored to find it out that way, Of the Air 
and according to custom had clapt cars to their . Paul 4 
ears to hear with; but the working of the ship, | The cape called Cape Henry, lies in 36} of the 
the tackle and the sea, made such a noise, that | northern latitude. The air and temperature of the 
they could discover nothing thereby. I happily | seasons is much govern’d by winds in Virginia, 
bethought my self of the speaking trumpet; and) both as to heat and cold, driness and moisture, 
having one which I had contrived for some other! whose variations being very notable, [ the more 
conveniences, of a differing shape from the com- | lamented the Joss of my barometers and ther- 
mon sorts, I bid him take it and apply the broad , mometers, for considerable observations might be 
end to the side of the ship, the narrow end to his | made thereby, there being often great and suddain 
ear, and it would encrease his hearing as muchas changes. ‘The Nore and Nore-West are very 
it augmented the voice the other way, and would | nitrous and piercing, cold and clear, or else stormy. 
ward the ear too from the confusion of foreign |The south-east and south hazy and sou!try hot. 
noise. Upon the first application, accordingly ‘Their winter is a fine clear air, and dry, which 
they heard it, tho’ it happened to be at a-consider- | renders it very pleasant: Their frosts ive short, 
able distance ; and when they removed the trum- | but sometimes very sharp, that it will freeze the 
pet nigher, they heard it asif it had been the current | rivers over three miles broad; nay, the Secretary 
of y mighty river, even so distinctly, as to have | of State assured me, it had frozen clear over Po- 
oL. LV—74 
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tomack River, over against his house, where it is|and be swiftly carry’d cross the whole e| 
near nine miles over: [ have observed it freezes} and as these clouds arose, and came nigher, her 
there the hardest, when from a moist south-east, | torments were encreased, which were grievous as 
on a sudden the wind passing by the nore, a) a laboring woman’s ; there was not the least cloud 
nitrous sharp nore-west blows; not with high} but lamentably afiected her, and that at a consiq. 
cusis, but with a cutting brisk air,and those soils) erable distance ; but by her shrieks it seemeg 
then that seem to be shelter’d from the wind, and | more or less, according to the bigness and near. 
lie warm, where the air is most stagnant and| ness of the clouds. The thunder there js attend- 
moist, are frozen the hardest, and seized the soon- | ed often with fatal circumstances: I was with my 
est, and there the fruits are more subject to blast} Lord Howard of Effingham, the governor, when 
than where the air has a free notion. Snow falls| they brought word that one Dr. 4. was killed 
sometimes in pretty quantity, but rarely continues | therewith, after this manner: He was smoaking g 
there above a day or two: ‘Their spring is about a| pipe of tobacco, aad looking out at his window 
month earlier than in England; in pril they| when he was struck dead, and immediately bp. 
have frequent rains, sometimes several short and | came so stiff, that he did not fall, but stood ‘lean. 
suddain gusts. J/ay and June the heat en-/ ing in the window, with the pipe in his mouth. jy 
creases, and it is much like our summer, being| the same posture he was in when struck. By 
mitigated with gentle breezes that rise about 9 of) this [ only deliver as report, tho’ I heard the same 
the clock, and decrease and incline as the sun! account from several, without any contradicting it, 
rises and falls. July and August those breezes;'These things are remarkable, that it generally 
cease, and the air becomes stagnant, that the heat| breaks in at the gable end of the houses, and 
is violent and troublesome. In September the | often kills persons in, or near the chimneys range, 
weather usualiy breaks, suddenly, and there falls | darting most fiercely down the funnel of the chim- 
generally very considerable rains. When the} ney, more especially if there be a fire, (I speak 
weather breaks, many fall sick, this being the time | here confusedly of thunder and lightning for 
of an endemical sickness, for seasonings, cach-} when they do any mischief, the crash and light- 
exes, fluxes, scorbutical dropsies, gripes, or the| ning are at the same instant, which must be from 
like, which [ have attributed to this reason: the nearness of the cloud.) One time when the 
that by the extraordinary heat the ferment of the | thunder split the mast of a boat at James Town, | 
blood being raised too high, and the tone of the! saw it break from the cloud, which 1t divided in 
stomach relaxed, when the weather breaks the/ two, and seem’d as if it had shot them immedi- 
blood palls, and like over-fermented liquors is de-| ately a mile asunder, to the eye: It is dangerous 
pauperated, or turns eager and sharp. and there’s| when it thunders standing in a narrow passage, 
a crude digeston, whence the named distempers | where there’s a thorough passage, or in a room be- 
may be supposed to ensue. And for confirma-| twixt two windows; tho’ several have been kill’din 
tion, | have observed the carminative seeds, such | the open fields. “Vis incredible to tell how it will 


ement; 





as warm. and whose oil sheaths the acid humours | strike large oaks, shatter and shiver them, some- 
that ever result {rom crude digestions. But de- | times twisting round a tree, sometimes as if it struck 
coctions that retain the tone of the stomach, as I | the tree backwards and forwards. I had noted a 
suppose, by the making the little glands in the tuni- | fine spreading oak in James Town Island: in the 
cles of the stomach squeeze out their juice, (for) morning I saw it fair and flourishing, in the even- 


what is bitter may be as well offensive to the sto-| ing I observed all the bark of the body of the tree, 
mach, as to the palate) and then chalibiates that] as if it had been artificially peel’d off—was order- 
raise the decayed ferment, are no bad practice; after | ly spread round the tree, in a ring, whose semi-di- 
which, [ conceive, armoniack spirits might be very | ameter was four yards, the tree in the centre: all 
beneficial. But their doctors are so learned, that I| the body of the tree was shaken and split, but its 
never met with any of them that understood what | boughs had all their bark on; few leaves were 
armoniack spirits were: T'wo or three of them one | fallen, and those on the boughs as fresh as in the 
time ran me clear down by consent, that they were | morning, but gradually afterwards withered, as on 
vomitive, and that they never used any thing forthat | a tree that is fallen. [have seen several vast oaks 
purpose but crocus metallorum; which indeed | and other timber trees twisted, as if it had been @ 
every house keeps; and if their finger, as the say-| small willow that a man had twisted with his 
ing is, ake but, they immediately give three or! hand, which | could suppose had been done by 
four spoontuls thereof; if this fail, they give him| nothing but the thunder. I have been told by 
a second dose, then perhaps purge them with 15| very serious planters, that 30 or 40 years since, 
or 20 grains of the rosin of jalap, afterwards | when the country was not so open, the thunder 
sweat them with Venice treacle, powder af snake-| was more fierce, and that sometimes after violent 
root, or Gascoin’s powder; and when these fail! thunder and rain, the roads would seem to have 
conclamatum est. But to return. "Lis wonderful | perfect casts of brimstone; and ’tis frequent alter 
what influence the air has over men’s bodies,} much thunder and lightning for the air to have a 
whereof I had my self sad assurances ; for tho’ I| perfect sulphurious smell. Durst I offer my weak 
was in a very close warm room, where was a fire | reasons when I write to so great masters thereol, 
constantly kept, yet there was not the least alter- | I should here consider the nature of thunder, and 
ation ot change, whereof I was not sensible when | compare it with some sulphurious spirits which 

I was sick of the gripes, of which distemper I| have drawn from coals, that I could no way con- 
may give a farther account in its proper place. | dense, yet were inflammable; nay, would burn 
When a very ingenious gentlewoman was visited | after they passed through water, and that seem- 
with the same distemper, I had the opportunity of'| ingly fiercer, if they were not over-power’d there- 
making very considerable observations. { stood| with. I have kept of this spirit a considerable 
at the window, and could view the clouds arise: | time in bladders; and tho’ it appeared as if they 
For there small black fleeting clouds will arise, | were only blown with air, yet if I let it forth, and 
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gred it with a match or candle, it would continue | the heat less intense. ‘There are also, lime- 
parning till all were spent. It might be worthy | stones which alter calcination will not slake. The 
consideration likewise, whether those frequent limestones which are richest in carbonate of lime 
thunders proceeded from the airs being more | belong to the first variety; those which contain 
sagnant, the motion of the winds being imped-' carbonate of magnesia in a proportion greater 
ed by the trees, or whether the motion of the than 10 per cent. to the second; while the resis- 
winds being obstructed by them below, the motion ; tance to the action of the slaking in the third, is 
might not be more violent aloft ; and how far that due to the presence of argillaceous matter. The 
may promote inflammability, for stacks of hay or two first varieties are alone suited to the prepara- 
corn that ferment with moisture, never burn, un- tion of mortar. The last variety will not make 
iss when brisk winds blow, that agitate and fan | mortar in the usual manner, but is nevertheless of 
ihe little fermenting sparks, and oiien kindle them) great value as an ingredient in cements which 
‘nto an actual fire. And observance of the me- | will resist the action of water. In the act of slak- 
teors there might perhaps not be impertinent, as | ing quick lime, which retains, after calcination, the 
both what are more rare, and what are more fre- | shape and structure of the limestone whence it is 
quent, as of Gosimore in great abundance, and of) prepared, falls, as has been stated, to fine powder. 
those small cobwebs in a morning, which some | It also falls to powder afier exposure to the air, 
have supposed to be meteors. Jgnes fatui, tho’ | when it is said to be air slacked. In the first case 
there be many boggy swamps and marshes, are | the lime combines with water forming a solid hy- 
seldom, if any are seen there. ‘There be frequent | drate; in the latter it absorbs carbonic acid from 
jittle sorts of whirl-winds, whose diameter may | the atmosphere, and returns to the same chemical 
be sometimes not past two or three yards, some- | state which the limestone possessed before calci- 
times forty, which whisking round in a circle, pass | nation. 
along the earth, according to the motion of the | The calcination, or, as it is usually styled burn- 
cloud, from whence they issue ; and as they pass jing of lime, is performed in chambers built of 
along with their gyrous or circular motion, they | stone, which go by the name of kilns. Of these 
carry alolt the dry leaves into the air, which fall | there are two descriptions, ordinary and perpetu- 
again ofien in places far remote. I have seenjal. The ordinary lime kiln is of the shape of'a 
them descend in a calm sun-shine day, as if they | truncated cone, or of a portion of an ellipsoid. 
had come from the heavens in great showers there- |The limestone is prepared for calcination by break- 
of, so that all the elements seem’d filled therewith. | ing it into pieces, none of which have a greater 
And 1 could perceive them to descend from on | dimension than 3 or 4 in. cube. The large frag- 
high as far as I could possibly discern a leat: 1) ments of limestone are employed in building a 
remember a roguish expression of a seamen, | rude vault, over a cavity left in the lower part of 
otherwise silly enough, who wondering thereat, |the kiln. ‘To this cavity an entrance or door is 
cry'd out, “Sure now tis manifest there is a world | left in the wall of the kiln. The rest of the kiln 
ave! and now with them “tis the fall of the | is filled up with smaller pieces. When wood is 
leat.” Butto proceed, [ thought this made it man- | used as fuel, it is introduced by the door into the 
ifesty whence many preternatural showers have | space beneath the vault, and is burnt on the floor 
happen’d. [remember at Sir Richard Atherton’s | of the kiln. When coal or turf are employed, an 
in Lancashire, some few years ago, there fell aj iron grate is provided, on which the fuel is placed, 
great number of the seeds of ivy-berries ; at first | leaving an ash-pit beneath. In building the vault, 
we admir’d what they were, for they were co- | the spaces between the stones are left of as great 
ver'd with a thin skin that was red, and resem- | an area as possible, and in filling the kiln the lar- 
bled the figure of a small wheat corn ; but alter- | gest of the remaining pieces are laid next to the 
wards they fully manifested what they were; for | vault, while the smallest fragments are used for 
many sprouted and took root. I suppose they | covering the rest, and closing the top of the kiln. 
were carry’d aloft by some such whirl-wind, and| The fire is at first moderate, in order that the 
let fall there. I have purposely gone into the | limestone may be gradually heated. After 10 or 
place where [ perceived this gest, which is noto- | 12 hours the quantity of fuel is gradually in- 
lous enough by the noise it makes, with rattling | creased, until the mass of limestone is brought 
the leaves as it carries them aloft, and have found | nearly to a white heat. After it has been kept for 
dfine sharp breeze of wind. some hours at this temperature, the bulk of the 
[To be continued.] mass of limestone decreases about one-sixth, and 
flame issues almost free from smoke, from the top 
From the New York Farmer. | of’ the kiln. The intensity of the heat is then 
MECHANICAL USES OF LIME. gradually diminished until the fire is permitted to 
extinguish itself, for want of fuel. In order to 
complete the calcination of a given bulk of lime- 
Under the general name of limestones are com- | stone in an ordinary kiln, nearly three times its vol- 
prehendeded all mineral substances which con- | ume of wood, or twice its volume of turf or coal 
lain not less than half their weight of carbonate is required. Much of this quantity of fuel is con- 
lime. Quick lime is prepared from most of) sumed in the gradual heating of the limestone and 
these limestones, by calcination, and is character- | in preventing it from cooling too rapidly after the 
ized by the property of absorbing water with phe- calcination is complete. Itis therefore obvious 
homena of heat, an action which, if’ it also cause |thatin a kiln in which the operation might be 
the lime to fall to powder, is called slaking. Lime , kept up without ceasing, a considerable saving of 
Prepared from different varieties of limestone has | fuel might be ensured. Such a kiln is said to be 
iflerent properties in this respect. Insome cases | perpetual. The first attempt at the construction 
the action is rapid and violent, the heat produced, | of a perpetual kiln was made by Count Rumford. 
great; in others the operation is more slow, and | ° . . . . 











Preparation of Quicklime. 
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Preparation and Uses of Mortar. 


Rationale—When the hydrate obtained by 
slacking quicklime is mixed with water to the con- 


sistence of paste, a small portion of the lime is | 
. ° L hie 
dissolved; the dissolved lime attracts carbonic | 


acid from the atmosphere, and is precipitated upon 
that which remains undissolved, the water is ‘hus 
Jeft free to dissolve a tew portion of the lime 


which is in its turn precipitated, and this successive | 
action will be continued so long us mosiure is pre- | 


sent, or any portion of quicklime remains. ‘Phe 
cessation of the action arises more usually from 
the loss of moisture by evaporation, than from the 
compleie solution of the quicklime. 


verted into carbonate, and thus the semi: liquid paste 
is gradually converted into a white solid possessing 
but little adhesion. 


lime and water, the precipitation of the carbonate | 


takes place upon it in preference, and the adhesion 
between them is stronger than in the former in- 
stance. Indeed, it appears as if the chemical affinity 
which exists between lime and silica influences the 


adhesion, and that the conversion of the carbonate | 


into silicate of lime begins, and continues to go on 
forages. Itis only in this way that we can ac- 
count for the long series of years which elapses be- 
fore mortar attains its limits of hardness, and a 
force of aggregation often superior to that of’ the 
limestone whence it is made. ‘The theory of the 
formation of a silicate of lime is also corroborated 
by the act, that even in the most ancient and har- 
dest mortars, the quantity of carbonic acid which 
is present, is alway less than would be required to 
convert the lime into carbonate. For the same 
reason that the adhesion of the precipitated car- 
bonate of lime to silica is greater than to other 


portions of lime or carbonate, the adhesion of 


mortar to brick or siliceous stones is greater than 
to limestone. It is however necessary in all cases 
that the stone or other material which is to be 
laid in the mortar be moist, or at least do not ab- 
sorb moisture, If the material absorb water from 
the mortar, the solution and precipitation no long- 
er take place, and no adhesion will ensue between 
the mortar and the stone. In laying brick, there- 
fore, it is necessary that it be wet before the mor- 
tar is applied, otherwise no bond will take place. 

Preparation.—The lime intended for the man- 
ufacture of mortar should be either recently burnt, 
or should have been carefully preserved from the 
action of air, 

Lime which has been long slaked will make as 
good mortar as recent quicklime, provided the lat- 
ter condition have been attended to, but as it is 


more difficult to judge of the treedom from car- | 


bonic acid in slaked than in quicklime, it is consid- 
ered preferable to use the latter rather than the 
former. 

When the lime is prepared from a stone which 


is free from impurities, it slakes readily, and may | 


be converted into mortar as the art of slaking is 
going forward. For this purpose, a sort of basin 
is formed on the ground, by means of the sand in- 
tended to enter into the composition of the mortar. 
The lime is thrown into the middle of this basin, 
and water gradually poured over it. The quantity 
of water must be sufficient not merely to form the 
solid hydrate, but to convert it into the mechani- 
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A portion of) 
the latter therefore remains, which is gradually con- | 


If silica be mixed with the | 


R. 
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cal mixture known as the milk of lime. s th 
quicklime falls to powder, it is gradually incor = 
‘rated with the sand and water by means of’ q = 
which is also of use in breaking down those parts 
of the lime which longest resist the action of the 
water. 

If the lime be combined with magnesia, it slakos 
too slowly to permit this method to be employed. 

Such lime should be placed in a conical pit, w ‘ 
thrown upon it, and then covered up with the sanq 
intended to be mixed with it. Days, or even 
weeks may elapse, before the whole mass shall 
have fallen to powder, but after the disintegration 
_is complete, such lime will make as good a mortar 
as that prepared irom a pure carbonate. It jg 

more usual to slake such lime in the neighborhood 

of the kiln, and to separate the parts which have 
not tallen to powder by means of a screen, but 
this method is objectionable, as the finer and rich- 
er portions are liable to be charged with carbonic 
acid before they can be transported to the place 
where the mortar is to be prepared. A method 
which is preferable to either, consists in plung- 
ing the magnesian lime into a vessel of wa- 
ter, where it is permitted to remain until com- 
pletely pulverized. The excess of water is then 
drawn off, and the lime with the residue of water 
incorporated with sand. The sand which is to be 
used in making mortar, ought to be made up of 
angular fragments of quartz. Such sand is found 
in the bed of running streams, or in diiuvial and 
valluvial deposites from running water. It is de- 
'signated by masons by the epithet sharp. A mix- 
| ture of argillaceous matter deprives it of this qual- 
ity, but as this may be separated by agitation with 
water, the necessary sharpness may often be ac- 
quired by washing the sand. 

For laying brick or well jointed stone, fine sand 
is to be preferred; for common hewn stone, sand 
of coarser grain ; and for rubble work, the mortar 
made with coarse sand should be mixed with 
small pebbles, or rather with angular fragments ot 
_a siliceous stone. 

The best proportion of the materials of mortars, 
is one part of a pure quicklime to three of fine or 
four of coarse sand. If the lime be of less purity, 
the qantity of sand must be lessened in such man- 
ner asto bear the same proportion to the pure 
earth contained in the limestone. 

The rapidity with which mortar sets may be 
much increased by the use of quicklime, ground 
to powder, instead of being reduced to that form 
by slaking. This method is the invention of Lo- 
riot, a French engineer, who supposed he had 
discovered the secret of the hardness of the an- 
‘cient mortars. He directs that three parts o! 
islacked lime be mixed with four of water, and 
that sixteen parts of pulverized brick or sand be 
added. Atter these materials are thoroughly mix- 
ed one part of quicklime ground to fine powder 1s 
to be added. This mortar has not all the valua- 
ble properties which were anticipated by its inven- 
‘tor. It might however, be used to advantage 10 
| building in frosty weather. 
Limestones which contain siliceous or argilla- 
‘ceous matter are fit for the preparation of mertat, 
so long asthe lime prepared from them retains the 
‘property of slaking, but the proportion of sand 
with which they can be mixed must be still further 

lessened by the bulk of the other earths contame 
| in the limestone. 
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Hydraulic Cement. 
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of the hydraulic property to the presence of oxide 
of manganese. Another view of the subject led 


History. —The ancients were acquainted with a | to the hypothesis that hydraulic cement was ob- 
aibstance Which, when mixed with a pure quick- | tained from a sub-carbonate of lime, the lime- 
jie and water, formed a mixture that possessed ) stones from which it was prepared being in such a 
ihe property of hardening under water. ‘This is | state of combination that heat could not expel 


, voleanie product having the form of powder, 
oivinally found at Puteoli in the neighborhood of 
Vesuvius, ane called from the locality Zerra Pu- 
fenlaia. 
of the Mediterranean and is called Puzzolana. 

The wants of the people of the low countries 
led them to seek in their own vicinity for a sub- 
stitute for Puzzolana. ‘This was found in a rock 
jurnished by extinct volcanoes, whose traces are to 
be seen on the banks of the Rhine. ‘This differs 
rom Puzzolana in requiring a calcination to pre- 
pare it for use, and when calcined it absorbs mois- 
ture so readily thatit must be carefully preserved 
from contact with the air, unless it be used within 
ashort time of its manufacture. During the six- 
ty years war, the people of Holland were cut off 
ftom a supply of this important article. In order 
to replace it, earth was drawn up from bottoms of 
their canals, formed into brick, burnt, and pulver- 
ized. ‘This article was found to be nearly as effi- 
cacious as the native product, and both go by the 
common name of’ ‘Terras or ‘Trass. 

Not only is there a substance which when mix- 
ed with pure lime makes an hydraulic cement, but 
these are varieties of limestone, which are char- 
acterized by refusing to slake when water is pour- 


the same valuable property. 
this property seems to have been accidental, and its 
date unknown. Such limestones were first work- 
ed at Aberthaw in England, and Salenches in 
France. When the construction of the New 
York Canals was commenced, such limestones 


The material is still used on the shores | 


| 


more than half their carbonic acid. The theory 
which is now received is that of Vicat. who iaters 
that hydraulic cement is obtained, whenever a sili- 
cate of lime is either formed in the calcination of 


|the limestone, or generated rapidly by the action 
of the substances with which a pure lime is mixed. 


' 
| 
! 


This silicate has the property of combining readily 
with water, and then the aqueous part of the ce- 


_ment speedily becomes solid. ‘To this we may 


add that the ternary compounds of silica are form- 
ed with more readiness than the binary, and thus 
metallic oxides, alumina, and probably other earths 


| concur in hastening the formation of the solid hy- 


drated silicates. 
Puzzolana. 


Hydraulic cement may be made of Puzzolana, 


by mixing nine measures of a pure quickiime, or 
han equivalent quantity of that which is less pure, 


with water, and twelve measures of Puzzolana, 
and six measures of good sharp sand. If the 





| place wyere it is to be employed in the erection of 
: ° : 
/masonry is so situated that the stones may be laid 


vabove the level of water, no other preparation is 


This is 
-acase formed of piles and pileplank driven into 
ithe bed of the mass of water, in such manner as 
| to resist its passage. After the cofler dam is fin- 
ished, the water inclosed within it is raised by a 
/pump, or other appropriate hydraulic engine, and 


were found in its vicinity, and since that period | the work is performed, atter the water is thus dis- 
quarries of the same description have been opened | charged, precisely as if it were common masonry. 


in various parts of the United States. It may in- 
deed be inferred that there is hardly any calcareous 
formation some of the layers of which do not pos- 
sess this property. 

Even where native Puzzolana, Terras, or an 


When the bed is level, or can be rendered so, a 
| caisson may be employed. ‘This is a water-tight 
vessel whose bottom is flat, and whose sides are 
vertical. It is made large enough to contain the 
|proposed structure and atthe same time have 


| 
| 





hydraulic lime are all wanting, the example of room for the workmen and necessary scaffolding. 
Holland shows that artificial substitutes may be | The caisson is buoyant, and floats at the surface 


lound wherever clay can be obtained. 


‘of the water. The building materials are intro- 


Of all the materials for the preparation of an | duced into it, and covered up in regular courses 


hydrulic cement, those which contain within them- 
selves all the nacessary substances, and thus re- 
quire no foreign matter to be mixed with them, 
seem to be best. Such are the septarie found in 


the London Clay and used in the preparation of 


“ Roman Cement.” 

Rationale.—If the scale of a smiths forge, or the 
black oxide of icon in any other form, is mixed 
With common mortar, it acquires the property of 
setting more rapidly, and speedily becomesso hard 
as fo resist the action of water. Clays rich in fer- 
ruginous matter, if’ burnt and reduced to powder, 
have the same effect upon lime. It was also 
found that the native Terras contained from 10 to 


15 per cent. of oxide of iron. It was inferred from | 


these’facts, that the property possessed by acement 
o! setting in water, was due to the presence of 
oxide of iron. Some of the most valuable hydrau- 
lie limes however, contain little or no iron, and 

'ZZolana is also poor in that substance. An iso- 


‘from its bottom. As the work advances the cais- 
| son sinks, until it rests upon the bed. After the 
istructure has been raised above the level of the 
surface of the water, the sides of the caisson may 
‘be removed, but the timber bottom remains asa 
foundation for the masonry. Stone may also be 
laid in hydraulic cement beneath the surlace of a 
mass of water by means of the diving bell. 

A more rapid mode of construction was em- 
‘ployed by the ancients, and is still used in the 
ports of the Mediterranean. . Instead of a tight 
coffer dam, a mere enclosure of woodwork is 
formed in the water, inclosing a space of the fig- 
‘ure of the contemplated structure. ‘To 27 mea- 
sures of hydraulic cement, made as has just been 
described, 16 measures of pebbles or chip stone 
are added, and the whole incorporated by stirring 
‘it for an hou, either with a hoe in the hands of a 
-workman, or bythe aid of machinery. ‘The mix- 
‘ture is then formed into a conoidal heap, and al- 





lated observation subsequently led to the ascription | lowed to remain at rest until a hard erust is formed 


necessary than in the use of common mortar, If 
ed upon them, that when mixed with sand have | it is to be used below the usual level of a mass of 
The discovery of | water, a coffer dam may be constructed. 
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on its surface. ‘This will happen in warm dry 
weather in five or six hours, but in moist weather, 
some days may elapse before the cement acquires 
a proper degree of consistence. The mass is then 
broken up by the pickaxe, and intimately mixed 
for the second time by agitation. No water need 
be added to the mass, but it will regain its fluidity 
by stirring. When the water in which the struc- 
ture is to be built is deep, the mixture is plunged 
into it by mens of a wooden case of cubical shape. 
This is managed by means of a windlass movea- 
ble upon a rail road, and has a sliding bottom, or 
a shutter fastened by hinges. When this has 
been lowered until no more space is left than just 
suffices for the opening of the shutter, the latter is 
permitted to open, and the cement falls to the bot- 
tom. A second case full is lowered and deposite 
beside this, and the surface of the two masses 
levelled by rakes and other appropriate instru- 
ments. Whena uniform bed, of about a foot in 
thickness over the boitom of the whole space in- 
closed by the wooden partition has been thus de- 
posited and spread, blocks of stone of not more 
than eight inches cube are thrown upon the ce- 
ment, until an entire layer of such stones has been 
spread over the cement, in which they are capa- 
ble of partially embedding themselves by their 
own weight. Upon these a second layer of ce- 
ment is spread by means of the case, which is fol- 
lowed by a second layer of stones, and thus the 
level of the surface of the water is reached. ‘The 
case however becomes useless when the depth of 
water is less than twice the vertical dimensions of 
the case. After the structure has been raised thus 
high, the cement is thrown in by baskets and 
hods, and the last courses may even be laid by the 
trowel. 

In Europe, the wood which encloses this struc- 
ture is usually removed, and may be employed 
again for the same purpose, but when wood is 
abundant it would probably be better to leave it 
as a protection to the structure, until it decays, 
when the masonry will probably be perfectly con- 
solidated. 

Terras, both native and artificial, may be used in 
the same way. So also may the powder of burnt 
clay or brick, of calcined ochre, and roasted clay 
slate. 

Terras is prepared froin a columnar greenstone 
or trap rock found near Andernach on the banks 
of the Rhine. This is roasted and reduced to 
powder. A similar stone is found on the bank of 
the Hudson near Fort Lee, and might no doubt 


be used for the same purpose. Other varieties of | 


trap rock or basalt may be prepared for a similar 
use, by heating them until they begin to fuse, and 
grinding them to powder. 

Hydrauhe Lime.—Hydraulic lime is calcined in 
the same manner as common limestone. It is 
prepared by grinding it in a mill to a fine powder, 
and ought to be kept for use in tight casks. Any 
limestone which contains from 9 to 10 per cent. of 
argillaceous matter is slighter hydraulic, and it 
possesses this property in perfection when the pro- 
portion of that compound amounts to 20 or 39 per 
cent. 

An artificial cement may be prepared by mix- 
ing 3 parts of chalk with one of clay, tempering 


taken, that, while the heat must be sutticiently in- 
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tense not only to drive off the carbonic ac 
the chalk, but also the last portion of wat 
the clay, the mixture does not begin to { 
afier this stage is reached, the hydrate 
longer be formed. | 

| It was long supposed that the hydraulie limes 
_and artificial cement could not be used in buildin, 
ina mass of water, by throwing in loose stone. 
upon a bed of cement mixed with chip stone, as 
described under the head of Puzzolana. But re. 
cent experiments in France have shown that this 
idea is unfounded, and that the hydraulic Jimos 
mixed with common sand, have all the properties 
of the cements of which Puzzolana or Terras 
forma portion. It is necessary however, to ex. 
amine experimentally the length of time whic) 
they take to set beneath the surface of the water 

for this will differ with the different varieties of the 
natural mineral; and where the rate of setting js 
not such as to render the mixture hard within q 
few hours, the mixed cement and chip stone must 
be allowed to lie in heaps until it becomes hard at 
the surface, before it is plunged into the water, 

Roman Cement.—This celebrated article is pre- 
pared in England from a stone found in nodules 
in the geological formation called the London 
clay. It isacompact substance of a brown color, 
susceptible of high polish. It is usually divided 
into irregular masses by vains of crystilized carbo- 
nate of lime. ‘The quantity of silica and alumina 
contained in the brown portion is sufficient to form 
the cement without any further addition, when 
it is to be used beneath the surface of water. 
When thus unmixed it will set, either in the open 
air or in contact with water, in not more than fil- 
teen minutes. Its properties in the two cases are 
however different, for it does not, if used unmixed, 
increase in hardness after it has once set, when 
merely exposed to the air; but if immersed in 
water, or in damp position, it gradually acquires 
the firmness of the strongest native limestone. It 
should therefore never be employed pure, except 
when it is to be exposed to the action of water. 
Where it is used merely in a moist place, two 
parts of good sharp sand should be mixed with 
three of cement ; if in a position exposed to frost, 
three parts of sand to two of cement; while ina 
dry and warm climate or in covering walls exposed 
to the sun, at least five parts of sand should be 
/mixed with two of cement. It is probably owing 
to the Roman cement, when applied as a stucco, 
having been used pure, and laid upon dry brick, 
that its use has been attended with little success in 
this country, for when properly prepared and ap- 
plied, it has borne equally well the extreme cll- 
mate of Canada, and the torrid air of the West 
Indies. Its use also requires an experienced work- 
man. Whenit is to be mixed with sand, the two 
| materials must be thoroughly incorporated belore 
water is added. 

A stone, identical to that which the Roman ce- 
ment is prepared, has been found at Boulogne, 1" 
France, and one similar in texture, and in being 
veined with carbonate of lime, at Cumberland in 
| Maryland. The poor calcareous ores of Iron, 
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| found in coal formations, have also been used in 


preparing a cement, which has all the properties 


‘of the Roman, and goes by the same name. Phe 
the mixture with water, forming it into bricks, cal- | 


cining, and grinding to powder. Care must be | 


material whence Roman cement is prepared 7 
also been used in England in the preparation : 
artificial stone. For this purpose the cemet 
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while still liquid is poured into moulds having the | 
grure of architectural ornaments. A similar use | 
has recently been made of the American hydrau- | 
jc cements, under the sanction of a patent. 


MEMORANDA AND REFLECTIONS. 


rom the Journal of a Supercargo kept during a short residence | 
in the Dutch East Indies. 


Java.—Sugar and Indigo. 


The contracts for sugar, though not on such ad- | 
yantageous terms as those for coffee, still must be 
exceedingly profitable to the government. The | 
oid contracts, most of which will have expired in a | 
vear or two, are at the rate 12c. or 110,00 p. picul | 
Jeliverable always at the government. stores. 
This is at the rate of $2 50 p. 100 Ibs—the gov- 
emment furnishing to the grower of the cane, at 
an extremely low rate, coolies to work the same, 
and young cane for planting without any charge. 
They also advance to the manufacturer funds for 
building mills &c., for which they receive at con- 
tract prices the sugar until the debt is liquidated, 
alter which they receive annually, at the stipula- 
tel price, a certain quantity of sugar—any sur- 
plus is at the command and under the control of 
the manufacturer—at the expiration of their con- 
tracts, the government in every case resume the 
lands, (it being part of'their policy to continue the 
only possessors of the soil,) and to the manulac- 
turer they are bound to allow a fair valuation | 
nice for. his mills, &c. It is generally the case | 
iat the grower of the cane and the manufacturer | 
of the same, are not the same individuals. The 
sugar, as also the coffee, undergoes an inspection. 
lit does not come up to the government standard, 
itis rejected: this in ordinary times is rigidly ex- 
acted. The sugar received at contract prices must 
be two-thirds of No. 1, or of inspection first qual- 
ity, and one-third of No. 2, or second quality, and 
it is generally turned out by the manufacturer in 
this proportion, the lower part of the boiler mostly 
being of No. 2, and sometimes of very inferior su- 
gar, the upper two-thirds of which is generally 
superior. The new contracts, are at the rate of 
Je, equal to {7 50 per picul, or about $1 89 per 
100 lbs. At these rates, J. E. Bancks and friends 
are as yet the only contractors. It has been found 
hecessary by the government, in order to hold in- 
iividuals who were contractors, to their agree- 
ents, and to prevent the frauds which were daily 
practised to devise some means to compel them to 
deliver their sugar as agreed upon, and a beslypt 
oredict has been issued this year, which will ef- 
lectually prevent them disposing of sugars which 
actually belong to government, and which, in or- 
der to obtain a little greater price, they conceal 
and plead inability to comply with their contracts. 

The government never insist upon a compli- 
duce in any case where they have reason to sup- 
pose it would greatly inconvenience the individ- 
ual. No sugars are now to be shipped until a cer- 
tifleate of origin is produced, countersigned by the 
resident officers of the port, and signed by the re- 
‘ident of the place of’ origin—this is again signed 

'y the comptroller of’ customs and regularty noted, 
ver which a permit for shipping will be granted; 
the quantity shipped upon this certificate is also 
hoted. One of the methods of deception which 








which are always inspected while growing, false- 
lv estimated, but this edict will render such decep- 
tion of no avail to the individuals, and will etlec- 
tually do away with this system of cheatery. ‘To 
give some idea of the method in which this is 
managed, [ will subjoin a statement of the way in 
which the sugar estate is valued—say there is a 
field of 400 cane, if they run fair and are of a 
Hourishing appearance—five-tenths of them are 
noted as young cane, No. 1—three-tenths as do. 
No 2—two-tenths as do. No. 3--four canes are 
then supposed of each to produce one cane at ma- 
turity. The No. 1, or first quality cane, being in 
reference to the quaniity of sugar it will turn out, 
having nothing to. do with the quantity of the 
manutactured article, thus : [ductive in sugar. 
5-10ths is 200 young cane, 50—No. 1, or most pro- 
3-10thsis 120 * “« 3006 «2, less pro’e. 
2-l0thsis 80 * << 2 “* Sloot “ 





Product’e 400 100 

It will readily be seen by the foregoing state- 
ment, that with the contrivance of the inspector, 
the estate may be undervalued, the cane being 
pronounced inferior—the planter has only to deli- 
ver a certain quantity, much less than his con- 
tract. 

I should have wished here, if possible, to have 
given the quantities of sugar which are nominally 
fixed as the product of No. 1, 2, or 3 cane, but 
was unable to obtain such information. The go- 
vernment, however, in their contracts, generally 
estimate 50ps. of sugar as the produce of every 4 
acres. The sugar districts of Java are the Prob- 
linge and Baserkie districts, containing 9 mills, all 
of which are water mills. ‘The districts of Passa- 
wang and Malang, with their 14 water mills— 
Banghill having 4 mills, likewise water mills, and 
Sourrabaya with its 14 mills, 8 of which are cat- 
tle and 6 water mills. 

The quantity of sugar produced in 1834, and de- 
livered in 1835, or in store that year, must have 
been 280,960 ps. 


Piculs. 
Say from the Problinge, &c. districts, 69,000 
Surrabaya district, 19,750 


Passawang and regencies, 155,200 


Free sugars, 37,000 
Making a total of 280,950 


And there is not a doubt that the next crop will 
greatly exceed that of 1834 and of 1835. ‘The 
crops of 18371 mean, that produced this year, 
1836, and deliverable in 1837, is held in anticipa- 
tion at 400.000 ps. One bow, or four acres of 
cane, is estimated as capable of 50 ps. of sugar— 
the crop this year will be as much as 65 ps. per 
bow—an increase of 30 per cent. 

There is a land revenue to be paid by every cul- 
tivator, on the fertility of the soil, which is deduct- 
ed from the amount paid by government, for the 
cane, the amount allowed by governmert is 4c, or 
{3,33 per pel. for cane, (all the mills under con- 
tract to government are numbered and known by 
this) marked on the sugar basket as the No. of 
the mill and the sugar district from which it 
comes. 

Manufacture of Sugar.—The cane being ripe, 
is cut down and bruised, by rolling between two 





has been successfully practised is to get the crops 


cylinders. ‘The sap which issues from the cane 
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they bruise, is caught in vessels made for the pur- | which would hasten it, be present 
pose—generally they are rough troughs of ham- | days after the second crop is stored, the |e 
boo—from these it is conveyed into the boilers, | will be observed to have assumed a dark ¢ 
and heated—atier it has been boiled for a certain | color, and should then be immediately 
length of time, it assumes a dark color, and is then | the vats. If kept for an 7 


SS —_—— —— 


weet. 
.) About fory 
AVE 
ream 
Cly Temoved ty 
y length of time alter the 


said to be the syrup of sugar—this syrup is poured | change, they will become black, and upon may 
into coolers, kept in a continual state of agitation, | facture, will afford an inferior indigo, and jp a 
by which means the crust which otherwise would | quantity. The indigo leaves are, on their chanoe 
to acream color, taken from the store and throw, 


form in the process of cooling, is broken—when 
the temperature has been suiliciently reduced, it is 
poured into casks, which are perforated in a num- 


| 


into vats of about 28 feet square, two feet threo », 
four inches in depth, which are carefully constrye. 


ber of places, and in the holes are placed the po- | ed of tiles on the inside, well plastered and joines 


rous bamboo, forming a rude but eflective filter | together. 


through which the syrup passes, leaving the su- 
gar behind. ‘The sugar, which has only under- 
yone this process, is said to be in the Muscovado 
state. The syrup is further strained through can- 
vass filters, mixing it with a portion of lime ; it is 
then transferred to the pots, which are unglazed, 
and a cake of wet or moist clay is superadded, 
forming asort of lid ; after being again heated and 
a similar process to the former undergone, the su- 
gar is turned out, and becomes what is known as 
the once clayed sugar—if this is again renewed, 
it becomes twice clayed sugar. The upper two- 


thirds of the pot is the better sugar, classed in | 


Java as No. 1—the remaining portion being of a 
quality not so good, ranks as No. 2, or perhaps 
as molasses sugar. The manufacture of molas- 
ses in this island 1s almost altogether neglected, 
and there is no consumpiton of the same, except 
of a very small quantity, which is sold for imme- 
diate use to the inhabitants, and the shipping, 
for the supply of their crews. ( 
a very inferior quality, being always somewhat 
burnt, and is mosily thrown away—the little 
that is sold is worth about 8 or 10 cents per gallon, 
or from f 4 a 6 per picul. 

Indigo is cultivated to some extent in the inte- 
rior of the island, and the article is ranked by the 
holders as equal, if not superior, to the Bengal in- 
digo. 

Its Cultivation and Manufacture.—New lands 
are always preferable for the culture of this plant. 


disturbed by the ploughor harrow before the in- 
troduction of the plant. If the season is a dry 
one, attention must be given to the young plant to 
ascertain that it does not suffer by the drought, and 
for the first week or so it must be continually wa- 
tered, after which it requires comparatively little 
or no care, and seems to change its nature, scarce- 
ly any moisture being now requisite to its growth 
—indeed if the season should continue to be a wet 
one, the plant, although apparently in a most Jux- 
uriant state, will be found to be deteriorated, and 
on manufacture, the article produced, is ofan infe- 
rior quality. ‘The leaves of the young indigo are 
of an extremely pale green color, but in a matur- 
ed state, when ripe for the vats, it assumes a dark 
green. ‘The leaves and branches, when of the lat- 
ter hue, are immediately separated from the plant 
and spread out into the sun to dry; after a few 
hours they are sufficiently dry to be gathered in, 
when they are threshed to separate them from the 
branches and stems, and are then pressed in tight 
packages and stored until the second crop shall be 
gathered in; when the crops of one season are all 
stored, they are lefi to undergo a fermentation, 
(which fermentation must be spontaneous, care 


It is generally of 





Water is now admitted into these ya. 
and suffered to remain upon the leaves for abo: 
two or two and a half hours, being kept in eontip. 
ual agitation during this period of time by stirres 
—the water is then drawn off and has become , 
greenish shade, when it is conveyed by means of 
pipes or troughs into another vat, when it is sii 
further agitated, until at last it exhibits a dark blye 
color, when it is tested by pouring a small quan. 
titv into shallow pans, and if it yield freely a blue 
deposite, lime water is at once added, and the 
whole repeatedly stirred for a length of time, atter 
which it is left to settle, and the deposite whieh js 
made is kept undisturbed for a short time after the 
water is drawn off—which is of an amber color, 
The indigo on being taken from the vat, is filtered 
through a straining cloth, mixed with water again 
and boiled, the scum and dirt as it rises during the 
process of ebullition, is carefully removed, and the 
contents of the boiler when cooled, are again 
strained—after which they are kneaded, and press- 
ed into cakes of about two or two and a half inch- 


es square. These are then left to dry—afier which 
they are packed, and in this state the article is 





known as the indigo of commerce. 
’ ° . . 

Good indigo should be clean, hard, inflammable 
and free from grit or sand, very light, with a spe- 
cific gravity less than that of water. If the spe- 
cific gravity is greater than that of water, it would 
be advisable, without further test, to reject it at 
once. [t should be of a bright fine blue color, in- 


‘ternally marked somewhat with silvery streaks, 
It requires a strong soil; and the ground must be | 


and upon friction with the back of the nail, giving 
a reddish coppery cast to the surface thus rubbed. 
It is an article in which you are liable at any time 
to deception, if not a constant dealer, and a very 
good judge of the same. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
THOUGHTS ON WARMING ROOMS. 


The maintaining a proper temperature in our 
dwelling houses through the winter season, cat 


only be accomplished in two ways—by excluding 


| 


the external air, and preventing the eseape of thal 
already warmed. 
To exclude the external air, it is necessary that 


‘much greater attention be given to their construc- 
tion and finishing, than is usually paid. ‘There's 
scarcely a possibility of making our rooms, !l 
which a wood fire is to be kept burning, too tight; 
the very means adopted for carrying off the smoke 
will ensure a sufficient circulation, and consequent 
renewal of the air of the room. 


Where coal is used, more precaution is neces 


sary, as in a perfectly tight room fatal consequenes 
being observed that nothing of a foreign nature, | frequently ensue from the use of the oxygel ° 
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So . 
he airin supporting the combustion of the coal. | 
Ny coal of any kind, should ever be burned in a| 
oom not provided with a proper passage for the | 
escape of the vitiated air, and the renewal of the | 
jwmosphere of the apartment, by the introduction | 
of that which is pure. 

The idea that a room can be too tight, either | 
fr a fire place or stove, in which wood is burned, 
-. apsurd; the temperature of such a room may 
he raised too high, and in properly finished rooms | 
frequently is so; but that proves nothing, except 
shat fuel has been wasted, and more heat produced 
*han was necessary for the purpose required. 

To have a winter residence in this climate com- 
frtable, our dwellings should be constructed with 
particular reference to that subject. The large 
airy rooms open to the external air, so requisite in 
summer, are not at all suitable in winter, and the 
expenses of most householders are materially in- 
creased by inattention in this respect. Show 
should always be compelled to give way to health | 
and comfort ; and these should, if possible, always | 
be combined with convenience and economy. The 
rooms to be occupied by the family should be on 
the least exposed part of the dwelling, and in no| 
case should the doors open directly into the exter- 
nal air. Proper halls and entries assist most ma- 
terially in the exclusion of winter's blasts. 





. . . . | 
I a fire-place is used for warming the room, it | 


should be so constructed as to give out as much of 
ihe heat as possible into the apartment. ‘To do 
this the fire-place must be shallow, and in com- 
bining with such a one the draft necessary to 
prevent smoke, and at the same time not be so 
strong as to force the heated air of the room too 
rapidly away, lies the gréat skill of the successful 
mason. In our opinion, an open fire is the most 
agreeable when properly managed, and we think 
there is about as much difference in the effect on 
the feelings, between an open fire and a stove, as 
there is between the former and that of the sun. 
We would give one hint to those who use fire- 
places, and have no wood houses, and that is, 
never to fill the corners within the jambs with green 
snowy wood for the purpose of’ drying it. Much 
of the heat thrown into an apartment is reflected 
from the back and jambs, and this heat is very un- 
profitably employed in seasoning green wood, or 
melting snow. Better, where such wood must be 
used, to put a stick or two at a time on to a lively 
burning fire, and enjoy an equal temperature, 
than half freeze while the wood is warming, and 
then be as effectually roasted while it is burning. 


settlement, who shall be called upon to answer for 
the weak eyes and baconed complexion of his 
children, and the maledictions of his spouse, oc- 
casioned by unseasoned wood. Comfort and 
economy, domestic quiet and a happy family, and 
green wood, cannot exist together. 

G. 





THE EARLIEST PASSAGE THROUGH THE DIS- 
MAL SWAMP. 


Extract from the Jovrnul of Con. Wittiam Byrp, of Westover, 
while acting as one of the commissioners to survey and fix 
the line between Virginia and North Carolina, in 1728. 


1728, March 13. Early this morning our chap- 
lain repaired to us with the men we had left at 
Mr. Wilson’s. We had sent for them the evening 
before, to relieve those who had the labor oar from 
Coratuck Tolet. But to our great surprise, they 
petitioned not to be relieved, hoping to gain im- 
mortal reputation by being the first of mankind 
that ventured through the great Dismal. But the 
rest being equally ambitious of the same honor, it 
was but fair to decide their pretensions by lot. 
Atter Fortune had declared herself, those which 
she had excluded, offered money to the happy 
persons, to go intheirstead. But Hercules would 
have as soon sold the glory of cleansing the Au- 
gean Stables, which was pretty near the saine sort 
of work. 

No sooner was the controversy at an end, but 
we sent those unfortunate fellows back to their 
quarters, whom chance had condemned to remain 
upon firm land, and sleepin a whole skin. In the 
mean while the surveyors carried the line 3 miles, 
which was no contemptible day’s work, consider- 
ing how cruelly they were entangled with briers 
and gall bushes. The leaf of this last shrub be- 
speaks it to be of the alaternus family. 

Our work ended within a quarter of a mile of 
the Dismal abovementioned, where the ground 
began to be already full of sunken holes and slash- 
es, which had here and there some few reeds grow- 
ing in them. 

Tis hardly credible how little the bordering 
inhabitants were acquainted with this might 
swamp, notwithstanding they had lived their 
whole lives within smell of it. Yet, as great 
strangers as they were to it, they pretended to be 
very exact in their account of its dimensions, and 
were positive it could not be above 7 or 8 miles 
wide; but knew no more of the matter than star- 
gazers know of the distance of the fixed stars. 





People who use stoves, in close rooms, in most 
cases live in a temperature much higher than they 


At the same time they were simple enough to 


amuse our men with idle stories of the lions, pan- 


apprehend, which is probably one great reason thers, and alligators, they were like to encounter, 
why such fires are in general considered less | in that dreadful place. 


healthy than open ones. Observation has con- 


vinced us that this difference between the heat of 


aroom with a stove, and one with an open fire, is 
hot, on an average, less than six or eight degrees. 
In the matter of a fire, seeing is believing. Wheve 
4 stove is used, a thermometer is absolutely es- 
sential ; for the man who comes from the open air 
in'o a room heated to 75 or 80, is not satisfied 
Without an additional stick in the stove. 

But whatever may be the nature of the appa- 
ratus used for heating a room, whether a stove or 
a fire-place, let no one dream of a proper tempe- 
rature, if he intends using green wood. What 
a black account will be presented to that man for 
Vou. 1[V—75 


In short we saw plainly there was no intelli- 


gence of this terra incognita to be got, but from 
‘our own experience. For that reason, it was re- 


‘solved to make the requisite dispositions to enter it 


the next morning. We allotted every one of’ the 


‘surveyors for this painful enterprise, with 12 men 
‘to attend them. Fewer than that could not be 
'employed, in clearing the way, carrying the chain, 
marking the trees, and bearing the necessary bed- 
| ding and provisions. Nor would the commission- 
-ers themselves have spared their persons on this 
‘occasion, but for fear of adding to the poor men’s 
'burthen, while they were ceriain they could add 
| nothing to their resolution. 
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We quartered with our friend and fellow travel- 
Jer, William Wilkins, who had been our faithful | 
pilot to Coratuck, and lived about a mile from the | 
place where the line ended. Every thing looked | 
s0 very clean, and the furniture so neat, that we | 


were tempted to lodge within doors. But the no- | 


velty of being shut up so close, quite spoiled our 


rest, nor did we breathe so free, by abundance, as | 


when we lay in the open air. 


j | way ; especially in a bog, where they had no fj 
13th.—Before nine of the clock this morning, the | i 

provisions, bedding, and other necessaries, wore | 
made up into packs, for the men to carry on their | 


:; nea 
surveyors, who though they worked with all 
their might, could reach but one mile further, 1}, 
same obstacles still attending them, which they 
had met with in the morning. ; 

However small this distance may seem to such 
as are used to travel at their ease—yet our Door 
men, who were obliged to work with an unwieldy 
load at their backs, had reason to think it a id 
: rm 
footing, but every step made a deep impression 
which was instantly filled with water. At the 


same time they were laboring with their hands to 


shoulders into the Dismal. They were victualed | cut down the reeds, which were ten feet high, thei: 
for 8 days at full allowance—no body doubting but | legs were hampered with the briers. Besides, ihe 


. | 
that would be abundantly sufficient to carry them 


through that inhospitable place—nor indeed was it 


possible for the poor fellows to stagger under more. | 


As it was, their loads weighed from 60 to 70| 
pounds, in just proportion to the strength of those 
who were to bear them. 

*T would have been unconsionable to have sad- 
dled them with burthens heavier than that, when 
they were to lug them through a filthy bog, 
which was hardly practicable with no burthen at 
all. 





Besides this luggage at their backs, they were 
obliged to measure the distance, mark the trees, | 
and clear the way for the surveyors every step | 
they went. It was really a pleasure to see with | 
how much cheerfulness they undertook, and with | 
how much spirit they went through all this | 
drudgery. For their greater safety, the commis- 
sioners took care to furnish them with Peruvian 
bark, rhubarb, and ipecacuana, in case they 
might happen in that wet journey to be taken 
with fevers or fluxes, 

Although there was no need of example to in- 
flame persons already so cheerful, yet to enter the | 
people with the better grace, the author and two 
more of the commissioners accompanied them 
half a mile into the Dismal. The skirts of it! 
were thinly planted with dwarf reeds, and gall- 
bushes; but when we got into the Dismal itself. 
we found the reeds wrew there much taller and | 
closer, and, to mend the matter, were so inter- 
laced with bamboo briers, that there was no scuf- 
fling through them without the help of pioneers. 
At the same time we found the ground moist and 
trembling under our feet, like a quagmire—inso- 
much that it was an easy matter to run a ten-foot 
pole up to the head in it, without exerting any un- 
common strength to do it. 

Two of the men whose burthens were the least 
cumbersome, had orders to march before with | 
their tomahawks, and clear the way, in order to 
make an opening for the surveyors. By their as- | 
sistance we made a shift to push the line half a/| 
mile in 3 hours, and then reached a small piece of 
firm land about 100 yards wide, standing up 
above the rest like an island. Here the people 
were glad to lay down their loads, and take a little 
refreshment, while the happy man whose lot it 
was to carry the jug of rum, began already, like | 
JEsop’s bread-carrier, to find it to grow a good 
deal lighter. 

After reposing about an hour, the commission- | 











ers recommended vigor and constancy to their. 
fellow travellers, by whom they were answered | 


weather happened to be warm, and the tallness of 
the reeds kept off every friendly breeze fiom 
coming to refresh them. And indeed it was a lit. 
tle provoking to hear the wind whistling amono 
the branches of the white cedars, which grew 
here and there amongst the reeds, and at the same 
time not have the comfort to feel the least breath 


| of it. 


In the mean time the three commissioners re- 
turned out of the Dismal the same way they 
went in, and having joined their brethren, pro- 
ceeded that night as far as Mr. Wilson’s. 

This worthy person lives within sight of the 
Dismal, in the skirts whereof his stocks range 
and maintain themselves all the winter, and yet 
he knew as little of it, ashe did of Terra Australis 
Incognita. He told us a Canterbury tale ofa 
North Briton, whose curiosity spurred him a long 


‘way into this great desart, as he calls it, near 20 
years ago; but he having no compass, nor seeing 
the sun for several days together, wandered about 
‘ti! he was almost famished; but at last he be- 
thought himself’ of a secret his countrymen make 


He took 


use of to pilot themselves in a dark day. 


-afat Jouse out of his collar, and exposed it to the 
‘open day, on a piece of white paper, which he 


brought along with him for his journal. The poo: 
insect, having no eyelids, turned himself about ti 
he found the darkest part of the heavens, and s 
made the best of his way to the north. By this 
direction he steered himself safe out, and gave 
such a frightful account of the monsters he saw. 
and the distresses he underwent, that no morta 
since, has been hardy enough to go upon the lik 
dangerous discovery. a 

15th.—The surveyors pursued their work witha 
diligence, but still found the soil of the Dismal s. 
spongy, that the water oozed up into every l00t- 


'step they took. To their sorrow too, they foun 


the reeds and briers more firmly interwoven that 


they did the day before. But the greatest griev 


ance was, from large cypresses which the wit 
had blown down, and heaped upon one another. 


On the limbs of most of them grew sharp snag» 


pointing every way, like so many pikes, that re- 
quired much pains and caution to avoid. . 
These trees being evergreens, and shooting 


‘their large tops very high, are easily overset by 


every gust of wind, because there is no firm earth 


to steady their roots. Thus many of them 08 
laid prostrate, to the great encumbrance ol the 
way. Such variety of difficulties made the bust- 


ness go on heavily, insomuch, that from morning 
till night, the line could advance no further than 





with three cheerful huzzas, in token of obedience. ; 1 mile and 31 poles. Never was rum, that cordia 
This ceremony was no sooner over, but they took | of life, found more necessary, than it was at this 
up their burthens, and attended the motion of the | dirty place. It did not only recruit the people s 
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now almost jaded with fatigue, but served | lower ground, by the rain that fell, was made a 


) correct the badness of the water, and at the | fitter lodging for tadpoles than men. 
U } — 


ame time to resist the malignity of the air. | 


Ii, our journey we remarked that the north side 


Whenever the men wanted to drink, which was | of this great swamp, lies higher than either the 
very often, they had nothing more to do but to | east or the west, nor were the approaches to it so 
t , . . . 

make a hole, and the water bubbled up in a mo- | full of sunken grounds. We passed by no less 
al . 


yent. 


But it was far from being either clear or | than two Quaker meeting houses, one of which 


well tasted, and had besides a physical effect, from | had an awkward ornament on the west end of it, 


rhe { 


) 
‘ 


‘ncture it received from the roots of the! that seemed to ape a steeple. 1 must own I ex- 
jrubs and trees that grow in the neighborhood. | pected no such piece of foppery from a sect of so 


While the surveyors were thus painfully em- | much outward simplicity. 


joved, the commissioners discharged the long | 


That persuasion prevails much inthe lower end 


wore they had with Mr. Wilson, for the men and | of Nansimond county, for want of ministers to pi- 
porses Which had been quartered upon him | lot the people a decenter way to heaven. 


juring our expedition to Coratuck. | From thence | 
we marched in good order along the east side of'| 
‘he Dismal, and passed the long bridge that lies | 
over the South Branch of Elizabeth River. At! 
theend of 18 miles we reached Timothy Ivy’s | 
plantation, where we pitched our tent for the first 
time, and were furnished with every thing the | 
place afforded. 

We perceived the happy effecis of industry in 





The ill reputation of tobacco planted in those 
lower parishes, makes the clergy unwilling to ac- 
cept of them, unless it be such, whose abilities are 
as mean as their pay. Thus whether the church- 
es be quite void, or but indifferently filled, the 
quakers will have an opportunity o! gaining prose- 
lytes, 

Tis a wonder no popish missionaries are sent 
from Maryland to labor in this neglected vineyard, 


P . . . . e | . 
this family, in which every one looked tidy and; who we know have zeal enough to traverse sea 


clean, and carried in their countenances the cheer- | 


and land on the meritorious errand of making 


ful marks of plenty. We saw no drones there, | converts. | 
which are but too common, alas! in that part of | Nor is it less strange that some wolf in sheep’s 
the world. ‘Though, in truth, the distemper of| clothing arrives not from New England, to lead 


laziness seizes the men oftener, much, than the 


women. ‘These last spin, weave, and knit, all | 


astray a flock that has no shepherd. People un- 
instructed in any religion, are ready to embrace 


with their own hands, while their husbands, de- | the first that offers. “Tis natural for helpiess man 


pending on the bounty of the climate, are sloth- 
lul in every thing, but getting of children—and in 
that only instance, make themselves useful mem- 
bers of the infant colony. 

There is but little wool in that province, though 
cotton grows very kindly, and so far south, is sel- 
dom nipped by the frost. ‘The good women mix 
this with their wool for their outer garments, 
though for want of fulling, that kind of manufae- 
ture is open and slazy. Flax likewise thrives 


there extremely, being perhaps as fine as any in| 


the world; and I question not, might with a little 
care and pains, be brought to rival that of Egypt; 
and yet the men are here so intolerably lazy, they 
seldom take the trouble to propagate it. 

16th.--The line was this day carried one mile and 
an half, and 16 poles. The soil continued soft and 
miry, but fuller of trees, especially white cedar.* 
Many of these were thrown down, and piled in 
heaps, high enough for a good Muscovite fortifica- 
ton, ‘The worst of it was, the poor fellows began 
to be troubled with fluxes, occasioned by bad wa- 
ter and moist lodging; but chewing of rhubarb 
kept that malady within bounds. 

In the mean time the commissioners decamped 
early in the morning, and made a march of 25 
miles, as far as Mr. Andrew Mead’s, who lives 
upon Nansimond River. They were no sooner 
got under the shelter of that hospitable roof; but 
it began to rain hard, and continued go to do great 
part of the night. ‘This gave them much pain 


lor their friends in the Dismal. whose sufferings | 
spoiled their taste for the good cheer, wherewith | 


they were entertained themselves. 


Towever, late that evening, these poor men had | 
the fortune to come upon another terra firma, 


Which was the luckier for them, because the 


eee 





* Now called juniper.—Eb. 


to adore his maker in: some form or other, and 
were there any exception to this rule, [ should 
suspect it to be among the Hottentots of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and of North Carolina. 

There {ell a great deal of rain during the night, 
accompanied with a strong wind. The fellow- 
feeling we had for the poor Dismalites, on account 
of this unkind weather, rendered the down we 
laid upon, uneasy. We fancied them half drown- 
ed in their wet lodging, with the trees blowing 
down about their ears. ‘These were the gloomy 
images our fears suggested, though it was so 
much uneasiness clear-gain. They happened 
to come off much better, by being luckily encamp- 
ed on the dry piece of ground aforementioned. 

17th.—They were, however, forced to keep the 
Sabbath, in spite oftheir teeth, contrary to the dis- 
pensation our good chaplain had given them, 
Indeed their short allowance of provision would 
have justified their making the best of their way, 
without distinction of days. *Twas certainly ¢ 
work both of necessity and self-preservation to 
save themselves from starving. Nevertheless, 
the hard rain had made every thing so thoroughly 
wet, that it was quite impossible to do any busi- 
ness, They therefore made a virtue of what they 
could not help, and contentedly rested in their dry 
situation. 

Since the surveyors had entered the Dismal, 





they had laid eyes on no living creature: neither 
| bird, nor beast, insect, nor reptile, came in view. 
‘Doubtless, the eternal shade that kroods over this 
‘inighty bog, and hinders the sun-beams from 
blessing the ground, makes it an uncomfortable 
‘habitation for any thing that has life. Not so 
much as a Zealand frog could endure so agueish 
a situation. 
| It had one beauty, however, that delighted the 
eye, though at the expense of all the other senses : 
the moisture of the soil preserves a continual ver- 
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dure, and makes every plant an ever-green, but| stopped there, had not an impenetrable cedar 


at the same time the foul damps ascend without | thicket checked their industry. 
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Our landlord had 


ceasing, corrupt the air, and render it unfit for re- | seated himself on the borders of this Dismal for 


spiration. Not even a turkey-buzzard will venture! the advantage of the green food his cattle ¢ 


to fly over it, no more than the [talian vultures 


. . : 
there all winter, and for the rooting that sup oe 


will over the filthy Lake Avernus, or the birds in| his hogs. This [ own is some convenience to his 


the Holy Land over the Salt Sea, where Sodom | purse, for which his whole family pay de 
| their persons ; for they are devoured by mosc] 
_all the summer, and have agues every spring and 
| ‘fall, which corrupt all the juices of their bodies 
them a place tn the litany. Our chaplain for his | 


and Gomorrah formerly stood. 
In these sad circumstances, the kindest thing 
we could do for our suffering jriends, was to give 


part did his office, and rubbed us up with a sea- 
sonable sermon. ‘This was quite a new thing to 
our brethren of North Carolina, who live in a cli- 
mate where no clergyman can breathe, any more 
than snakes in Ireland. 

For want of men in holy orders, both the mem- 
bers of the council, and justices of the peace are 
empowered by the laws of that country to marr 
all those who will not take one another’s word. 
But for the ceremony of christening their children, 
they trust that to chance. {fa parson come in 
their way, they will crave a cast of his office, as 
they call it, else they are content their offspring 
should remain as arrant pagans as themselves. 
They account it among their greatest advantages, 
that they are not priest-ridden; not remembering 
that the clergy is rarely guilty of bestriding such 
as have the misfortune to be poor. 

One thing may be said for the inhabitants of 
that province, that they are not troubled with any 
religious fumes, and have the least superstition of 
any people living. They do not know Sunday 
from any other day, any more than Robinson 
Crusoe did, which would give them a great advan- 
tage, were they given to be industrious. But they 
have so many Sabbaths every week, that their 
disregard cf the seventh day has no manner of 
cruelty in it, either to servants or cattle. 

18th.—It was with some difficulty we could 
make our people quit the good cheer they met with 
at this house, so it was late before we took our de- 
parture ; but to make us amends, our landlord was 
so good as to conduct us ten miles on our way, as 
far as the Cypress Swamp, which drains itself in- 
to the Dismal. Eight miles beyond that, we 
forded the waters ot Coropeak, which tend the 
same way, as do many others on that side. In 
six miles more, we reached the plantation of Mr. 
Thomas Spight, a grandee of North Carolina. 
We found the good man upon his crutches, being 
crippled with the gout in both his knees. 

ere we flattered ourselves we should by this 
time meet with good tidings of the surveyors, but 
had reckoned alas! without our host ; on the con- 
trary, we were told that the Dismal was at least 
thirty miles wide in that place. However, as no- 
body could say this on his own knowledge, we 
ordered guns to be fired, and a drum to be beaten ; 
but received no answer, unless it was from that 
prating nymph, Echo, who like a loquacious wife, 


will always have the last word, and sometimes | 


return three for one. 
It was indeed no wonder our signal was not 


heard at that time by the people in the Dismal, be- | 


cause in truth they had not then penetrated one- 
third of their way. They had that morning fal- 
len to work with great vigor, and finding the 
ground better than ordinary, drove on the kine 2 
miles and 38 poles. This was reckoned an Her- 
culean day’s work—and yet they would not have 





ar in 
1etoes 


give them a cadaverous complexion, and besides 
a lazy creeping habit, which they never get rid of 

19th.—We ordered several men to patrole oy 
the edge of the Dismal, both towards the north 
and towards the south, and to fire guns at proper 
distances. This they performed very punctually, 
but could hear nothing in return, nor gain any sort 
of intelligence. In the mean time whole flocks of 
women and children flew hither to stare at ps 
with as much curiosity, as if we had lately landed 
from Bantam, or Morocco. 

Some borderers too had a great mind to know 
where the line would come out, being for the most 
part apprehensive lest their lands should be taken 
into Virginia. In that case they must have sub. 
mitted to some sort of order and government; 
whereas, in North Carolina, every one does what 
seems best in his own eyes. There were some 
good women that brought their children to be bap- 
tized, but brought no capons along with them, to 
make the solemnity cheerful. In the mean time 
it was strange that none came to be married in 
such a multitude, if it had been only for the no- 
velty of having their hands joined by one in holy 
orders: yet so it was, that though our chaplain 
christened above one hundred, he did not marry 
so much as one couple during the whole expedi- 
tion. But marriage is reckoned a lay contract in 
Carolina, as I said before, and a country justice 
can tie the fatal knot there, as fast as an arch- 
bishop. 

None of our visiters could however tell us any 
news of the surveyors, nor indeed was it possible 
any of them should at that time, they being still 
laboring in the midst of the Dismal. It seems 
they were able to carry the line this day no fur- 
ther than one mile and 51 poles—and that whole 
distance was through a miry cedar bog, where 
the ground trembled under their feet most fright- 
fully. In many places too, their passage was re- 
tarded by a great number of fallen trees, that lay 
horsing upon one another. 

Though many circumstances concurred to make 
this an unwholesome situation, yet the poor men 
had no time to be sick, nor can one conceive 4 
more calamitous case than it would have been" 
be laid up in that uncomfortable quagmire. Ne- 
ver were patients more tractable, or willing to take 
physic, than these honest fellows ; but it was from 
a frost of laying their bones in a bog, that would 
soon spew them up again. That consideration 
also put them upon more caution about their lodg- 
ing. 

They first covered the ground with square 
pieces of cypress bark, which, now in the spring, 
they could easily slip off the tree for that purpose. 
On'this they spread their bedding—but unhappily 
the weight and warmth of their bodies made the 
water rise up betwixt the joints of the bark, te 
their great inconvenience. Thus they lay 1° 
only moist, but also exceedingly cold, because 
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‘heir fires were continually going out. For no 
spner was the trash upon the surface burnt away, 
pat immediately the fire was extinguished by the 
moisture of the soil, insomuch that it was great 
stot the sentinel’s business to rekindle it again 
iva fresh place every quarter of an hour. Nor 
coil they indeed do their duty better, because 
cot was the only enemy they had to guard against 
wa miserable morass, where nothing can inhabit. 
brave adventurers, notwithstanding we despatch- 
ed men to the likeliest stations to enquire afier 
them. They were still scuffling in the mire, and 
could not possibly forward the line this whole day 
more than one mile and 64 chains. Every step 
of this day’s work was through a cedar bog, where 
the trees were somewhat smaller, and grew more 
in'o a thicket. 

it was now a great misfortune to the men to 
find their provisions grow less, as their labor grew 
greater. They were all forced to come to short 
allowance, and consequently to work hard with- 
out filling their bellies. ‘Though this was very 
severe upon English stomachs, yet the people 
were so far from being discomfited at it, that they 
still kept up their good humor, and merrily told a 
young fellow in the company, who looked very 
pump and wholesome, that he must expect to go 
firet to pot, if matters should come to extremity. 

This was only said by way of jest, yet it made 
him thoughtful in earnest. However, for the pre- 
sent, he returned them a very civil answer, letting 
them know that, dead or alive, he should be glad 
to be useful to such worthy good friends. But 
alter all, this humorous saying had one very good 
eflect; for that younker, who before was a little 
inclined by his constitution to be lazy, grew ona 
sudden extremely industrious, that so there might 
be less occasion to carbonade him for the good of 
his fellow-travellers. 

While our friends were thus embarrassed in the 


Dismal, the commissioners began to lie under 


great uneasiness for them. ‘They knew very 
well their provisions must by this time begin to fall 
short, nor could they conceive any likely means 


ih.—We could get no tidings yet of our! 
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looking with some sort of appetite upon a dog, 
that had been the faithtul companion of’ their tra- 
vels. 

Their provisions were now near exhausted. 
They had this morning made the last distribution, 
that so each might husband his smull pittance as 
he pleased. Now it was that the fresh colored 
young man began to tremble, every joint of him, 
having dreamed the night before that the Indians 
were about to barbecue him over live coals. 

The prospect of famine determined the people, 
at last, with one consent, to abandon the line for 
the present, which advanced but slowly, and make 
the best of their way to firm land. Accordingly 
they set off very early, and by the help of the 
compass, which they carried along with them, 
steered a direct westerly course. ‘They marched 
from morning till night, and computed their jour- 
ney to amount to about 4 miles, which was a great 
way, considering the difficulties of the ground. It 
was all along a cedar swamp, so dirty and per- 
plexed, that if they had not travelled for their 
lives, they could not have reached so far. 

On their way they espied a turkey-buzzard, that 
flew prodigiously high to get above the noisome 
exhalations that ascend from this filthy place. 
This they were willing to understand as a good 
omen, according to the superstition of the ancients, 
who had great faith in the flight of vultures. 

However, alter all this tedious journey, they 
could yet discover no end of their toil, which made 
| them very pensive, especially after they had eat the 
‘last morsel of their provisions. But to their un- 
'speakable comfort, when all was hushed in the 
evening, they heard the cattle low, and the dogs 
bark very distinetly, which, to men in that distress, 
was more delightiul music than Faustina or Fari- 
nelli could have made. In the mean time the 
commissioners could get no news of them from 
any of their visiters, who assembled {rom every 
point of the compass. 

But the good landlord had visiters of another 
kind, while we were there; that is to say, some in- 
dustrious masters of ships, that lay in Nansimond 
River. These worthy commanders came to be- 








ofasupply. At this time of the year both cattle | speak tobacco from these parts, to make up their 


and hogs had forsaken the skirts of the Dismal, 
invited by the springing grass on the firm land. 


loadings, in contempt of the Virginia law, which 
positively forbad their taking in any made in 


All our hopes were, that Providence would cause | North Carolina. Nor was this restraint at all un- 
some wild game to fall in their way, or else direct | reasonable, because they have no law in Carolina 


them to a wholesome vegetable for subsistence. 


either to mend the quality, or lessen the quantity 


In short, they were haunted with so many fri¢hts | of tobacco, or so much as to prevent the turning 
on this occasion, that they were in truth more un-| out of seconds*—all which cases have been provi- 
easy than the persons whose case they lamented. | ded against by the laws of Virginia. Wherefore, 

We had several visitors from Edenton in the| there can be no reason why the inhabitants of 
afternoon, that came with Mr. Gale, who had| that province should have the same advantage of 
prudently left us at Coratuck to scuffle through| shipping their tobacco in our ports, when they 
that dirty country by ourselves. ‘These gentlemen | will by no means submit to the same restrictions 
having good noses, had smelt out, at 30 miles dis- | that we do. 


tance, the precious liquor with which the liberality 


22nd.—Our patrole happened not to go far 


of our good friend, Mr. Mead, had just before sup-| enough to the northward this morning ; ifthey had, 


plied us. That generous person had judged very 


‘| the people in the Dismal might have heard the re- 


right, that we now had got out of the latitude of' port of their guns. For this reason they returned 
dink, proper for men in affliction, and therefore | without any tidings, which threw us into a great, 
Was 80 good as to send his cart laden with all sorts} though unnecessary perplexity. This was now 
01 retreshments, for which the commissioners re-| the ninth day since they entered into that inhos- 


turned him their thanks, and the chaplain his 


essing, 


2lst.—The surveyors and their attendants be- 





— _ —— _—— ———— 


* By “ seconds” is meant the second growth of to- 


fan now in good earnest to be alarmed with ap-| bacco, made from the suckers, which spring up after 





Prehensions of famine, nor could they forbear | the plant had matured, and been cut down.—Ep. 
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pitable swamp, and consequently we had reason! to see the cheerfulness wherewith they received 
to believe their provisions were quite spent. the order to prepare to re-en‘er the Dismal op the 
We knew they worked hard, and therefore would | Monday following, in order to continue the |ine 
eat heartily, so long as they had wherewithal to from the place where they had lett off measurine 
recruit their spirits, not imagining the swamp so’ that so we might have the exact breadth of that 
wide as they jound it. Had we been able to guess dirty place. ‘There were no more than two of 
where the line would come out, we would have them that could be persuaded to be relieved oy 
sent men to meet them with a tresh supply. But this occasion, or sutler the other men to share the 
as we could know nothing of that, and as we had credit of that bold undertaking. Neither you\j 
neither compass nor surveyor to guide a messen- | these have suffered it, had not one of’ them bee, 
ger on such an errand, we were unwilling to ex- | very lame, and the other much indisposed, 
pose him to no purpose: therefore, all we were; By the description the surveyors gave of the 
able to do for them in so great an extremity, was | Dismal, we were convinced that nothing but the 
to recommend them to a merciful Providence. -exceeding dry season we had _ been blessed with, 
However long we might think the time, yet we | could have made the passing of it practicable, || 
were cautious of shewing our uneasiness, for fear is the source of no less than five several rivers, 
of mortifying our landlord. He had done his best, which discharge themselves southward into A!- 
for us, and thereiore we were unwilling he should | bemarie Sound, and of two that run northerly into 
think us dissatisfied with our entertainment. In| Virginia. From thence, it is easy to imagine 
the midst of our concern, we were most agreeably | that the soil must be thoroughly soaked with wa- 
surprised just afier dinner, with the news that the | ter, or else there must be plentiful stores of it under 
Dismaliies were all safe. ‘These blessed tidings | ground, to supply so many rivers—especially since 
was brought us by Mr. Swan, the Carolina sur- | there is no lake, or any considerable body of that 
veyor, who came to us in a very tattered condition. | elemeat to be seen on the surface. ‘The rivers 
Afier very short salutations, we got about him | that head in it trom Virginia, are the South Branch 
as if he had been a Hottentot, and began to in-| of Nansimond, and the West Branch of Eliza- 
quire into his adventures. He gave us a detail of) beth—and those from Carolina, are North-West 
their uncomfortable voyage through the Dismal, | River, North River, Pasquotank, Little River, 
and told us, particularly, they had pursued their | and Perquimons. 
journey early that morning, encouraged by the; ‘There is one remarkable part of the Dismal 
good omen of seeing the crows fly over their! lying to the south of the line, that has few or no 
heads ; that alter an hour’s march over very rotten | trees growing on it, but contains a large tract of 
ground, they on a sudden began to find them- tall reeds; these being green all the year round, 
selves among tall pines that grew in the water,| and waving with every wind, have procured it 
which, in many places, was knee-deep. This | the name of the “Green Sea.” 
pine swamp, into which that of Coropeak drained | We are not yet acquainted with the precise ex- 
itself, extended near a mile in breadth, and though | tent of the Dismal. the-whole having never been 
it was exceedingly wet, yet was much harder at | surveyed: but it may be computed at a medium 
the bottom than the rest of the swamp: that! to be about 30 miles long, and 10 miles broad, 
about ten in the morning they recovered firm land, | thoueh where the line crossed it, it was complete- 
which they embraced with as much pleasure, as ly 15 miles wide. But it seems to grow narrow- 
shipwrecked wretches do the shore. er towards the north, or at least does so in many 
After these honest adventurers had congratu- | places.t ‘The exhalations, that continually rise 
lated each others’ deliverance, their first inquiry | from this vast body of mire and nastiness, iniect 
was fora good house, where they might satisfy | the air for many miles round, and render it very 
the importunity of their stomachs. Their good unwholesome for the bordering inhabitants. It 
genius directed them to Mr. Brinkley’s, who! makes them liable to agues, pleurisies, and many 
dwells a little to the southward of the line. This | other distempers that kill abundance of people, 
man began immediately to be very inquisitive, but |) and make the rest look no better than ghosts. It 
they declared they had no spirits to answer ques- | would require a great sum of money to drain It; 
tions till afier dinner. but the public treasure could not be better bestow- 
“ But pray gentlemen,” said he, “answer me! ed than to preserve the lives of his majesty’s liege 
one question at least: what will you have for! people, and at the same time render so great a 
your dinner?” To which they replied, “ No mat- | tract of swamp very profitable, besides the advan- 
ter what, provided it be but enough.” He kindly | tage of making a channel to transport, by wate! 
supplied their wants as soon as possible, and by | carriage, goods from Albemarle Sound into Nat 
the strength of that refreshment, they made a|simond and Elizabeth rivers in Virginia. 
shift to come to us in the evening, to tell theirown * * * * ° 
story. ‘They all looked very thin, and as ragged | 28th.—Our time passed heavily in our quat- 
as the Gibeonite ambassadors did in the days of’) ters, where we were quite cloyed with the Ca- 
yore. Our surveyors told us they had measured | rolina felicity of having nothing to do. It was 
ten miles in the Dismal, and computed the dis- \ really more insupportable than the greatest fatigue, 
tance they had marched since, to amount to about ! and “made us even envy the drudgery of oul 


} 


five more : so they made the whole breadth to be | friends in the Dismal: besides, though the men 
15 miles in all. | 


oO. sonalee "Va Ta , Aw ‘ > on 7 P Sl _ P aa 
23rd.—It_ was very reasonable that the “Ur | + This supposition of the breadth of the swamp Was 
veyors, and the men who had been sharers in their 


fativue, should now have a little rest. ‘They were greatly short of the truth. According adres “ee 
all, except one, in good health and good heart, bles- | ™@4P, it is more narrow where the line crossed _ ly 
sed be God, notwithstanding the dreadful hardships | @2y more northern part, until the termination 1s near'y 
they had gone through. It was really a pleasure | reached—Ep. 
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we had with us were kept in exact discipline, and | 
poaved without reproach, yet our landlord began _ 
«o be tired of them, fearing they would breed a | 
¢mine in his family. 

Indeed so many keen stomachs made great 
havoc amongst the beet and bacon which he had 
jaid in for hissummer provision, nor could he easily 
purchase more at that time of the year with the 
mouey we paid him—because people having no 
certain market, seldom provide any more of these 


commodities than will barely supply their own oc- | 


casions. Besides, the weather was now grown 
»o warm to layin a fresh stock so late in the 
spring. ‘These considerations abated somewhat 
of that cheerfulness with which he bid us wel- 
come in the beginning, and made him think the 


the addition of an appendix containing several 
notes. 

This essay is, as the title page informs us, an 
inquiry into the causes of’ the difference in climate 
between the eastern side of the continent of North 
America and Kurope—the appendix being mainly 
occupied with a new solution of the question, why 
the temperature of western Europe, is higher than 
that of the eastern coasts of America in the same 
latitudes, 

The author rejects the common notion that the 
‘temperature will be mitigated by clearing and cul- 
| tivating the surface, and gives an instance; China, 


/an empire so well cultivated, which is yet subject 


to extreme vicissitudes of heat and cold. He at- 


‘tributes the diflerence between the climate of the 


time quite as long as we did, till the surveyors re- | opposite shores of Europe and America, to the 


turned. 

While we were thus all hands uneasy, we were 
comforted with the news that, this afternoon, the 
line was finished through the Dismal. ‘The mes- 
senger told us it had been the hard work of three 
days, to measure the length of only 5 miles, and 
mark the trees as they passed along; and by the 
most exact survey, they found the breadth of the 
Dismal in this place, to be completely 15 miles. 

How wide it may be in other parts, we can give 
no account; but believe it grows narrower to. 
wards the north. Possibly, towards Albemarle 
Sound it may be something broader, where so 
many rivers issue out of it. 
tain, is, that from the place where the line enter- 


ed the Dismal, to where it came out, we found the | 
road round that portion of it, which belongs to | 


Virginia, to be about 65 miles. How great the 
distance may be from each of those points, round 
that part that falls within the bounds of Carolina, 
we had no certain information—though it is con- 
jectured it cannot be so little as 30 miles: at 
which rate the whole circuit must be about an 
hundred. What amass of mud and dirt is trea- 
sured up within this filthy circumference, and 
what a quantity of water must perpetually drain 
into it from the rising ground, that surrounds it on 
every side 2 

Without taking the exact level of the Dismal, 
we may be sure that it declines towards the places 
where the several rivers take their rise, in order to 
carrying off the constant supplies of water. Were 


it not for such discharges, the whole swamp | 


would long since have been converted into a lake. 
Un the other side, this declension must be very 
gentle, else it would be laid perfectly dry by so 
tany continuous drains: whereas, on the contra- 
ry, the ground seems every where to be thorough- 
ly drenched, even in the dryest season of the year. 

lhe surveyors concluded this day’s work with 
tinning 25 chains up into the firm land, where 


they Waiied farther orders trom the commissioners. 
* ” cK * oS 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF CLIMATE BETWEEN THE | 


EASTERN SIDE OF THE CONTINENT OF 
NORTH AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


Review, 
States : 8 vo. pp. 44, 2nd ed : Philadelphia, 1833. 
This pamphlet appears to have been originally 


All we know for cer- | 


An Essay on the Climate of the United | 


prevalence of the westerly winds. ‘These winds, 
ihe says, blowing over the American continent, 
‘make the winter colder, and the summer warmer, 
in North America—while blowing over the Atlan- 
tic, they make the climate of Europe milder in 


‘summer and winter both—the same causes thus 


producing opposite effects in the two continents. 
The writer next investigates the cause of the pre- 
valence of westerly winds, in an argument, elabo- 


| 
| 
| 
‘rate, abstruse, and, perhaps, from the nature of 
! 


the subject, somewhat vague and conjectural. He 
contends that the trade winds, impeded in their 
course by the American continent, return by ¢ 
sort of eddy current in a westerly direction. 

| [Tt must be contessed, that the nature of the 
winds is very obscure—“ they blow where they list, 
and no man knoweth whence they come, nor 
whither they go.” here are so many currents, 
‘und under-currents, and tides of air—so many 
‘changes by rarefaction and condensation—the re- 
'volutions of the earth, and of the sun, and the cur- 
‘rents of the ocean—that it requires a despotic 
_ /Eolus to reduce them to order and regulate their 
fury. 

To solve the question of the higher temperature 
of the European countries of the west, than that 
of the eastern coasts of North America in the 
/same latitude, the writer argues that the greater 
body of the northern Atlantic, must be to the 
-south—where being exposed to the more vertieal 
rays of the sun, the waters become heated—this 
heat is communicated to the atmosphere, and that 
the winds blowing from the west, over the Atlan- 
|tic, impart a milder temperature to the western 
‘countries of Europe, than is enjoyed on the coasts 
‘of North America in the same latitudes—and that 
‘the gulf stream tends also to produce the same 
‘effect. To these speculations in abstract physical 
/geography, succeed some observations of a more 

practical bearing. ‘The essay, demes that there 
have been such vast changes in the climate of 

European countries, as have been insisted on by 
'some writers, and the author concludes, that 
'where trees and plants incapable of withstanding 
‘hard frosts are indigenous, we may infer that the 
‘climate is not a severe one. 
He thinks that the clearing and cultivation of a 
country, instead of making the climate milder, 
| may cause greater extremes of heat and cold; and 
hence, the increased backwardness of spring and 
lateness of autumn, observable in this country. In 
‘answer to the opinion, that clearing forests will 
‘cause the surface to become more dry, and conse- 





published in 1809, and re-published in 1833, with | quently ‘varmer—he says, that the air does not 
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become temperate, in proportion, as it becomes 
dry—because fluids are capabie of being heated as 
well as solids, and the air of Europe is more moist 
than ours, and yet more mild. 

He mentions, that in elevation and figure, the 


northern paris of Kurope, such as the countries | 


on the south border of the Baltic sea, resemble 
the south-eastern paris of the United States— 


while the countries to the south of Kurope, and | 


along the north border of the Mediterranean sea, 
resemble rather the mountainous districts of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas. 


‘Having endeavored to prove that the severity of 
our climate, and that of the eastera shores of Asia, is 
owing to the prevalence of the westerly winds, and 
that the same cause produces an opposite effect on the 
western coasts of both continents; and having at- 
tempted to account for it by the currents of air which 


constantly move across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 


from east to west, within the tropics; I should here 
conclude this essay, were 1 not desirous that these 


speculations might be the means of inducing persons _ 


of better information and more leisure, to pursue the 


inquiry, and were I not persuaded, that conclusions | 
might be drawn from these positions which would lead 


to useful results. 

‘«* Whether the physical or intellectual powers of the 
human race are affected by climate, has frequently 
been the subject of discussion among those who have 
directed their attention to questions of this nature ; and 
whether our climate, being liable to greater extremes of 
heat and cold than that of Europe, operates favorably 
or otherwise on our faculties, are questions with which 
I do not pretend to be conversant, and which to any 

ractical purpose it seems unnecessary to discuss. 


Ihe United States, lying within the temperate zone, | 


their climate, subject as it is to great variations, must 
on the whole, be classed among the temperate ; and 
men of great endowments, both mental and corporeal 
have been born and reared in conntries that are subject 
to greater cold, and in others, where the heat is more 
intense. 

«¢ What effect our climate has on animals, as com- 
pared with that of Europe, and how far our modes and 
arts of life, especially the most generally practised and 
most important of all arts, that of husbandry, are in- 
fluenced by climate, how far by habit; which of these, 
brought by our ancestors from Europe and still follow- 
ed by their posterity, ought to be abandoned as not 
suited to the vicissitudes of our seasons; and what 
benefits would accrue froin adopting others at present 
unknown, or little practised among us; are topics of no 
little moment, and which hitherto have not been much 
attended to. Practical men seldom apply their thoughts 
to such subjects, and more seldom communicate them 
to the public; and it has happened, rather unfortunate- 
ly, no omy that some eminent ats fs writers, hav- 
ing erroneously taken it for granted, that our climate 
was not only colder, but more moist than that of Europe, 
and having drawn conclusions from that supposed fact 
unfavorable to this country, some of our most distin- 
guished citizens, eager to detect error, and zealous for 
the honor of their country, not content with refuting 
these positions, have gone into the opposite extreme, 
and have contended that our climate was equally tem- 


yerate with that of Europe, in the same latitudes ; or | 


if not so now, that it would gradually approach the 


2 | 
same standard, as our forests should be cleared. and | 


cultivation extended over the face of the country. Had 
it been admitted that our climate was less temperate, 
and the dilierence been traced to a permanent cause, 
instead of controverting an unquestionable fact, or 
looking for changes which are never to happen, I can- 
not but believe that many new improvements would 
have been struck out, and that various important 
branches of agriculture would have been established 


— 


rr, 
among us, that are at present unknown; of these 
haps, the most important, is the culture of the’ 
Could we substitute for our beverage the pure 
wholesome juice of the grape, instead of the |jq, 
poisons obtained by distillation, so fatal to the hoi. 
and morals of the laborious part of the community 
‘what a change would be eitfected in the face “Wi 
country? How many industrious families would bs 
saved from ruin! ‘The habit of drinking fermented 
liquors has prevailed from the earliest ages among y), 
race of men froin which we are descended: =i 
though the abuse of them, like that of every other vo. 
no doubt has been productive of evil, it can hardly 
be questioned that they have added more to the sto: 
of human enjoyment, than they have taken from Py 
The use of ardent spirits, which was unknown amon: 
the ancients, has produced fewer benefits, and inealey, 
lably greater mischiefs. Drunkenness is a much more 
prevalent vice, and is much more fatal among thos 
who are addicted to the use of distilled liquors, thay 
those accustomed to the use of wine or beer. ; 
** No one, at all acquainted with human nature, wi] 
ever expect that the people of this country, any more 
than the present inhabitants of Europe, will ever aber. 
don the use of intoxicating drinks; anu ardent spirits 
will be in general use among the mass of the commun. 
nity, until a substitute is found. That wine would jp q 
yreat measure supplant them, need not be doubted, if 
it could be produced in our country (for it is idle to 
expect it from abroad) in sufficient plenty for generzl 
use.”—pp. 26—29. 
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That “drunkenness is a much more prevalent 

vice, and is much more fatal among those who 
are addicted to the use of distilled liquors, than 
those accustomed to the use of wine or beer,” is 
/not a singular opinion, and to a certain degree, is 
no doubt well-founded; but that it must be taken 
| with some restriction, will appear from the follow- 
Ing quotations. 
_ ©On my return to Oran, the same day I was 
struck, though not for the first time, with prools of 
the excessive inebriety of the French common 
_soldiers.”-~ Campbell’s letters from Algiers, page 
283. 

* By all I can learn, there never was a time 
when drunkards did not abound in France. I do 
assure you, that in the course of passing between 
Paris and London, I have been more strack by 
drunkenness in the streets of the former, than of 
the latter.” 

“Now I take it, this word grise, contains the 
essence of the superiority of wine over whiskey. 
It means fuddled—a condition from which one te- 
covers more readily, than from downright drunk- 
enness, and of which the physical eflects are not 
so injurious. 

I believe the consequences of even total inebriety 
from wine, are not as bad as those which follow 
inebriety from whiskey and rum. But your ree! 
amateur here, is no more content with wine, that 
he is with us; he drinks a white brandy, that 's 
prettv near the pure alcohol.” 

“'The official reporis, show ten thousand cases 
of females arrested {or drunkenness in Paris, dut- 
ing the last year.”— Cooper’s Switzerland. 

The essay proceeds to consider the culture (' 
the vine—and the opinions expressed, though 10! 
such as we can entirely concur in, yet on this. 
on all other points. well deserves the reader's attel- 
tion. ‘The main object of preparing these observ 
| tions, was to present the passages of our author ! 
which agricultural matters are introduced. 


“It is much to be regretted, that the efforts made 
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stppent periods, and in various parts of the country, | wines are produced, at least three degrees further north, 
te this object, have hitherto been so unsuccesstul | and where the severity of the winter is much greater.* 
s to induce a very general belief that there is some-| “ In Germany, the line extends still further north, 
‘hing in our soil or climate so unfriendly to the vine, | into Saxony 3 and in Hungary the vintage of Tokay, 
rat it can never be cultivated here with success. As | the richest perhaps in the world, is gathered considera- 
1 the former, We know that the finest wines of Europe | bly to the north of latitude 48°. Were our vines 
ye the produce of soils of various descriptions, ex- | brought from these countries to those parts of the 
tremely different from each other, and it cannot be | Unt ed States most like them in climate, it seems 
ihted that we have the same varieties here. The | aighly probable that many of them would suecceed.t+ 
Ait -alty, if there be one, independent of our want of|  * With regard to the degrees of heat, a pretty accu- 
exnerience, must, I think, be referred to climate. Pos- | rate judgment might be formed by a comparison of 
shly it is insurmountable in some parts of the country ; | thermometrical observations that have been made in 
hut Lain persuaded that there are large districts within both countries ; and the period when the grapes would 
‘ie United States, in which the grape would find as attain maturity here, might be calculated trom = the 
snial a climate as in Europe. The want of success | periods of harvest, and the fall of the leaf trom decidu- 
that has hitherto been experienced, I think may have | ous trees that are common to both countries. Uf in any 
happened by the selection of kinds not suited to ony | two cistricts, the one in Europe, the other in America, 
climate. ‘he vine, as well as other fruils which have | the wheat harvest is at the saine season of the year, 
pon long cultivated, runs into innumerable varieties; | the fall of the leaf at the same period, and the extremes 
id every wine country in Europe has those which of cold and heat are nearly alike, it can be ‘hardly 
have been found suited to its climate, or in a snecession | doubted, that if wine is made in one of those countries, 
of ages have become accommodated to it. In select- | it might be produeed from the same grape in the other. 
ing varieties, two leading circumstances would seem to} — **’Ehese rules are capable of very extensive applica- 
pquire attention; the first, that they should be able to | tion ; and il they are correct, we might, without wast- 
staud the severity of our winter; and the second, that | ing years in uncertain experiments, calculate in the 
the grape should ripen at that season of the year best | first instance, with a great degree of accuracy, whether 
sited to the making of wine. If the vintage take place | any particular grape would be suited to our climate or 
during the summer heats, the wine becomes acid by | not. Perhaps in the more southern parts of the United 
excessive fermentation ; and on the other hand, a grape | States it would be difficult to apply them, as it may 

! 

| 

| 


1 attain 


tliat does not attain its maturity some time before the | happen that in all the wine countries of Europe, 
usual period of\ the setting in of the frost, might often | whose winters are equally severe, the harvest is gath- 
be overtaken by the winter, and a year’s labor lost. | ered ata later period, and the autumn comes on sooner. 
Indeed, if in a climate more temperate than our own, | Such, I am inclined to believe, is the case; indeed, I 
we should find a grape that united these two requisites, | am persuaded that the great warmth of our summers 
it might still fail, when removed to a climate different |}is much more unfavorable to the cultivation of the 
inother respects froin its own. Various kinds of wheat | vine, than the winter’s cold; and, of course, that some 
from the Mediterranean have been occasionally sown | of the inore northerly districts are much more suited 
in this country, and though they resist the cold of our | to it, than those furthest south. Wine, [ believe, is 
winter, and ripen at the same time with the ordinary | never made within the tropics. In Europe, Indian 
kinds, they have generally yielded an imperfect grain. | corn is found to require a warmer climate than the 
Ye ought, therefore, in choosing varieties of grapes, | vine,{ and there are few, if any districts in this coun- 
to look for them in those countries whose climate most | try, where some of the varieties of that grain will not 
nearly approaches that of the district where the expe- | come to perfection. Most probably the winter of a 
riment is intended to be made. In Italy, Spain, and | large portion of the eastern states would be found too 
Portugal, and perhaps the south of France, we should | severe for most kinds of the vine. Were I, upon con- 
doubtless find grapes of different kinds that would not | jecture, to fix upon a spot for an experiment, I should 
ripen too early in the season; but being none of them | look for it in those parts of the United States least sub- 
accustomed to the severity of a winter like ours, it is | ject to the extremes of heat as well as cold. The 
highly probable that from this cause, most, if not all of | country south of the lakes Erie and Ontario, and the 
them, would fail here. The vines cf Burgundy and | mountainous district that separates the eastern waters 
Champagne cannot be expected to succeed, both on | from those that fall into the Mississippi, in Pennsylva- 
account of the severity of our winters, and because | nia, Maryland, Virginia, and perhaps the Carolinas, 
the grapes would ripen too early in the autumn ;* and | probably would be found to ofier the most favorable 
yet, perhaps, all the varieties of grapes on which ex- | situations for this purpose ; but this can be determined 
periments have been made, have come from these | by experience alone. Perhaps the experiment has al- 
countries. If we ever succeed, I think it must be by | ready been made, under the circumstances I have ven- 
bringing our vines from the interior of Germany, from | tured to recommend, and without success; but I ean- 
Hungary, or perhaps from Switzerland, countries re- | not learn that it has ever been done ; and if, in the first 
note froin the sea, and whose climate is not much un- | instance, it should fail, it ought not to be given up as 
like that of many parts of our own. hopeless, until a great number of trials are made with 
“It is a known fact, that as we advance from the ; ditlerent kinds of vines, such as are most esteemed in 
sea-coast into the interior of the continent of Europe, | the countries from which they are brought, and are 
lrom west to east, the winters grow colder and the most likely to suit our climate. 
Summers warmer: and in consequence of this ditfer- | —- — . : 
rice of climate, the vine is found to sueceed in the!  * See Youne’s Travels in France, and his map of the 
lore eastern and less temperate regions, much further | climate of france, annexed to that work. 
‘othe north than on the sea-coast. ‘The neighborhood ; Since the above was prepared for the press, T have 
“ Nantz, for instance, a little to the north of latitude | seen in the National Intelligencer, an account of some 
7°. is the northern limit of the wine district of France, | attempts to cultivate Hungarian vines in Maryland, 
outhe western coast; but as we go to the eastward, the | near [Lagerstown, which are said to have suceeded. 
Cultivation of the vine extends further and further to | Young’s map of the climate of France, in which 
the north, and on the banks of the Rhine excellent | the northern limit of the climate fit for the eultivation 
i nS RR TET ‘of maize is placed about two decrees firth south, 
“See Lewaux’s Table of Vegetation in Pennsylva- | than that of vines; both of them extending from the 
nla, compared with that of some of the most famous coast to the int rior, ina north-easterly direction. 
Wine conatries in Europe. M‘Mahon’s Gardener’s | § Nullam genus vitium conserendum est nisi fama, 
Calendar, p. 480, extracted, I believe, from some peri. nullui diutius conservandum nisi experimento proba- 
%Cleal work, itum. Columella, 1. xvi. til. Sec. 2. 
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“It may be supposed that the improvement of our 
native grape would be a shorter and more certain pro- 
cess; but all the kinds 1 have met with, have such 
harsh and crude juices, that | apprehend they cannot 
be improved, so as to become equal to the cultivated 
eRe for ages. The wild crab-apple is understood to 

e the original stock of all the fine varicties of taat 
fruit of which we are now in possession. Cultivation, 


no doubt, has done much in the course of thousands of 


years; but most probably the greatest improvement has 
been eilected by repeated selections of the best acci- 


dental varieties from seed, until they have been brought 
to their present improved state. Inas long a course of 


time, possibly sooner, the native grape might be 
brought to the same state of perfection; but as all our 


cultivated apples are from European stocks, and no | 
improvement from the native crab has hitherto been | 


effected, it seems reasonable to expect, that if we look 


for equal success with the vine, we must pursue the 
same course.”’—pp. 29—33, 


Though twenty-seven years have elapsed since 
the first publication of the foregoing passage, 
during which many persons have attempted vine 
culture and wine making, but little success, in 
yeneral, has yet been met with, and we are but 
ittle better informed as to the causes of failure. 
While allowing much weight to the opinion of our 
author, as to the agency of climate in causing 
these different results in Europe and the United 
States, we also think there is much more in the 
diflerences of soils, than he supposes. It is true 
that vines are cultivated, and wine made profita- 
bly, on soils of various kinds in Europe. But it 
is believed that the best vineyards of Europe are 
generally, if not universally, more or less calea- 
reous—while the soils of the eastern slope of the 
United States, have been recently found to be almost 
entirely destitute of caicareous earth—and proba- 
bly, not an acre, or a rood, of vineyard, has been 
made artificially calcareous. 

The cultivation of rice is next remarked upon— 
acrop which has been since abandoned in Virginia. 


* Among other objects of cultivation that might be 
introduced or extended among us, we may, perhaps, 
reckon rice. This most valuable grain, which yields 
a greater supply of food from a given extent of ground 
than any other, is found, like Indian corn, to require a 
greater degree and longer duration of heat, than is 
afforded by the climate of the more northern parts of 
Europe ; and, unlike that plant, it does not run freely 
into varieties, or readily accommodate itself to short 
summers. On the sunken grounds of the Chesapeake 
and its tributary streams, and perhaps the Delaware, 
are large tracts, that in soil and situation are well fitted 
to the cultivation of this plant. That the heat of sum- 
mer is sufficiently great, there can be no question; the 
only doubt is, whether its duration is long enough. 
The kind that is cultivated in Carolina, is found not to 
ripen sufficiently early ; it is, however, far from impro- 
bable, that in other parts of the globe, varieties of this 

rain might be found that would attain maturity sooner. 
Rice is said to be cultivated extensively on the banks 
of the Po, at no great distance from its source; a cli- 
mate, the medium temperature of which I should think 
not materially different from that of the lower country 
of Virginia and Maryland. It is also said to have 
been lately introduced into Hungary,* the climate of 
which probably + peaeng still nearer to that of those 
parts of the United States. Whether it is cultivated 
so far to the north in China, I have not learned; if it 
be, it can hardly be doubted, that it would succeed 





* Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, Martyn’s edit. art. 
Oryza. 
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| equally well in the same parallels of latitud 
| maritime parts of the United States. 
| ‘The similarity of climate between the Un 
States and those parts of China that are in tho a : 
latitudes, has long since been remarked; and this i 
certainly no part of Europe, whose climate so pe E 
resembles our own. Unfortunately, our intercourse 
wiih that country is limited to a single port, and thot 
further south than any part of the United States. if 
a free communication is ever established between our 
country and the more northern districts of China it 
may probably be the means of introducing among ys 
many plants of great utility, and which, being trays. 
planted from a climate so like our own, would at once 
become naturalized to it.”’—pp. 33, 34. 


ited 


early 


However similar the geographical sitiation of 
T . rT . ‘ = = . 
China to the United States—there is 


, In respect to 
ithe grain spoken of above, a striking diflerence— 
for we are informed by Malte-Brun, that rice js 

the principal object of cultivation in China, except 
places in the north-west, which are too cold and 
dry for this crop—which is, therefore, replaced by 
wheat—(see Malte-Brun’s Geograplhiy—book 49, 
page 560, Article, China—) whereas, we know 
that the production of rice in the United States, js 
confined to very narrow limits, being hardly heard 
of out of South Carolina, and there restricted to 
certain peculiar localities. 

_ Maite-Brun, on the page preceding the one 
just referred to, says, “ the northern and western 
parts of China have a far colder climate than the 
countries of Europe, which are situated in the 
same parallel of latitude. The elevation of tie 
‘land, and the snows with which, for the greater 
/part of the year, the central mountains of Asia 
are covered, contribute to produce this difference 
of temperature.” 

| ‘The extremes of heat and of cold are much 
| greater at Pekin, than at Madrid, though the lati- 
tude is much the same ; it freezes daily in Decem- 
ber, January and February, and very often in 
March and November—the cold is often followed 
iby excessive heat. At Pekin, there are, properly 
“speaking, only two seasons, winter and summer. 
Calculating according to the observations of Father 
|Amyot, the mean temperature of the greatest 
heat, is 121°; that of the greatest cold, 63° below 
zero; the medium heat of the year, 55°.” This 
authority then, confirms the facts stated by the 
essayist—but does not attribute this extreme mv- 
tability of the climate, to the prevalence of the 
westerly winds. It is stated by Dr. Drake 0! 
Cincinnati, that the mean temperature of Phila- 
delphia, is 53° 20’, which corresponds very neatly 
with that of Pekin. China produces, besides rice, 
‘which is the principal food of its vast population, 
‘wheat, cotton, sugar, indigo and tea, which las‘, 
‘however, prospers only between the parallels 0 
30° and 23°. Silk is also made in China—the 
_silk-worms seeming to be indigenous in that cout 
‘try. China boasts also, the camphor tree—the 
paper mulberry—the tallow tree—croton sebiferwm 
—the aloe, the heart of which sells for its weight 1! 
gold—and the useful bamboo—the lemon—three 
varieties of the orange—one of’ which, is of the 
‘size of a cherry—the Chinese chestnut--the ba- 
‘pana—tamarind and guava. The Chinese p@} 
little attention to making wine, though several 





j . . . . - ° 
| provinces abound in grapes. Not far from Nank 


ing, grows the red cotton, of which nankeen '* 
The fibre is of a delicate pinkish orange, 
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i; the productions of one country, resemble] ‘The near resemblance between the climate of the 
another, we may infer, that they enjoy the same U nited States and China has been already mentioned ; 
‘imate—and vice versa, if a similarity of climate | P' rhaps no oe on the face of the globe are 
;, established between two countries, we may in- | ™Ore 7 Ae —_ a1 yp Phat climate ow 
be estos : ? - *,:. cannot be thought a bad one, which of all others has 
— » productions of one, mav be raised tn +" : ’ a ”. 
jet’, ee the , a a ts se silliest been found most favorable to human life, and the rich- 
fhe oter. A ? . ale : 


est in vegetable productions.’’—pp. 34—36. 
) South America, the traveller finds summer at) py | > : yin 
? base, and winter on the summit of the Andes rhe respective ady antages of climate of our At- 
te Dae, ¢ ee? ‘ . : . hes “it $ ic at: aS Cf res Tr > ae »* § ’ 
yo aa el thee tiiilinin alli ek tasban:| lantic states, and western Europe, are summed up 
, pe of climate—charte of vegetable produc- and compared in the following impressive manner : 
yes aps . s = / , 


on? And here I will suggest the propriety of |‘ Unfavorable comparisons of the climate of the 
establishing a botanical garden in Virginia—an | United States with that of the western countries of 


ystitution worthy of the .attention of the state. Kurope, in regard to the greater extremes of heat and 
, - cold, and more frequent and sudden varieties of weath- 


Atier the last quoted passage, the essayist con- ; 
Alter ss es” ’ er in the former, are often made by Europeans, and, in 


(UES « /some respects, perhaps not wholly without foundation ; 
“On the other hand, a due attention to the effect of | but I doubt whether the balance of advantages, if it be 
our climate on some plants brought from Europe, really in favor of Europe, is so in any very considera- 
wight, perhaps, induce us to abandon the cultivation of ble degree. Some countries in Europe itself are much 
tiem in the more southern districts of the United _more subject to these extremes than, others, and yet 
States. The common oat is a grain little suited toa the inhabitants of the former are not inferior to those 
warm climate; accordingly it is hardly known as an ob- (of the latter in health, bodily strength, or longevity. 
ioct of husbandry in the more southern countries of | As has been observed in this essay, the thermometer 
Europe. In America, while the northern states and | has a much wider range in the eastern parts ot k rance 
the mountainous districts of the south, yield a grain | than the western, yet I believe that the native inhabi- 
that well repays the labor of the husbandman, that | tants of Brittany and Poitou, have never been thought 
which is produced in the flat country of the southern Superior in corporeal or mental qualities to those of 
states, as has been remarked by an intelligent English Burgundy and shampaigne. The winters of the south 
traveller,* is so light, that it hardly seems to possess Of Germany, especially the more eastern part, are 
the principle of vegetation; yet still, for the want of a | much more severe, and the heat of the summer greater 
proper substitute, it is cultivated throughout that range |than on the Atlantic coast In the same latitudes, yet 
of country, whether to advantage or not, is at least | the inhabitants of the former are as robust and long- 
doubtful.” In a country destitute of meadows, an oat |lived as those of other countries in Europe. ‘The 
crop may serve as a substitute for hay. | changes of temperature to which our climate is subject, 
“These instances are put by way of example. An | are seldom, if ever so sudden, as most persons engaged 
examination of this subject in detail, would be foreign | in active life go through daily, without injury, in win- 
from the object of this inquiry; but I hope these un- | ter and suminer, in exchanging the temperate warmth 
connected hints may induce persons of more ability, jof an apariment, for the open air. Our domestic ani- 
and better means of information, to go more largely | mals average fairly with those of Europe. With re- 
into it. ~ * |spect to vegetable life, it is true, that the greater cold 
“ Agriculture, like other arts, must depend for its ad- | Of winter deprives us of various useful trees and peren- 
vancement on experiments; but when these experi-_ nial plants that flourish in more northern latitudes in 
ments are conducted on just principles, and in con- | Europe; but, on the other hand, the greater heat of 
formity to a correct theory, the road to improvement summer enables us to cultivate with success many 
may be much shortened, and the labor and expense of | valuable annuals, thai cannot be brought to maturity 
attempts that cannot be expected to succeed, will fre- |!” the north or middle of Europe. ‘The cotton plant 
quently be avoided. ‘and Indian corn, both of inestimable value, are culti- 
“ By a due attention to the rules I have mentioned, jvated on a large scale, and are an abundant source of 
and others that will readily occur to a reflecting mind, _wealih and comfort, the former throughout an exten- 
lam persuaded there is hardly a tree or a plant which | sive region, comprehending the greater part of the 
belongs to any part of the old continent within the southern states, and the latter in the whole extent of 
temperate zones, that might not be naturalized in some | OUFr country. — ; ; 
parts of the United States, and that without the waste | 8 “ a on er eee I ne at a 
of time i »Ssi itless exneri- | the advantage of that of the more northern and west- 
ments, ee ee ae SENET fern parts of Europe. The westerly winds, which 
“It may be thought, that as our climate is subject to | carry with them the inild temperature of the Atlantic, 
reater extremes than that of Europe, the country is | @re loaded with its vapors; and while we enjoy bright 
hot capable of producing some plants that flourish skies, and a clear, elastic air, for the greater = of 
there, This, no doubt, is true, astoa large portion of | the year, those countries, for much longer and more 
the United States, with respect to some trees and pe- frequent periods, are enveloped in fogs, or obscured by 
rennial plants ; but those vegetables that are useful to | clouds. This state ol weather is not wholly without 
han, are, the greater part of them, annual, and, for | its advantages, but, on the whole, the balance seems to 
their production, I am inclined to think our climate | me, in this respect, In our favor. ; 
has the advantage of the more temperate one of Eu- | “There is, however, one aspect m which the climate 
ope. Indian corn, a grain second in utility only to \of a considerable portion of the territory of the l hited 
Wheat, if it be second, requires a derree of warmth, States may, Pp raps, appear less favorable to Euro- 
that in Europe is only found in the more southern re- | peas, than that of any very great extent of country in 
Sons. In every part of the United States, from north the more temperate parts of Europe. I lat countries, 
to south, it is eultivated with success. intersected with stagnant waters, or sluggish streams, 
“Cotton, a plant of such extensive use, which flour- | in cn gr eas rie emcee ome a cae wong em 
Stes to so eres C Lorre o early or ite |Heallay tan i La ancs, re ng pie e Waltler- 
an object of cultivation in some small districts in the | wnhealthiness goes on increasing, with the distance 
Southern parts of Europe. from the poles. 7 he southern coasts of Europe, from 
eee — ‘the Pyrenees along the Atlantic shores of Spain and 
Mr. Strickland’s communication to the Board of | Portugal to Gibraltar, and from Gibraltar to the Bos- 
Agriculture. phorus, are generally mountainous, while the more 
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northern countries bordering on the German sea, and 
on the southern shores of the Baltic, from Calais to St. 
Petersburgh, are uniformly low and level. If in the 
formation of these revions the northern had been 
mountainous, and the southern flat and intersected with 
sluggish waters, it seems highly probable that the 
southern would have been comparatively more un- 
healthy than they now are. 

“The sea coast of the United States is senerally hilly, 
from Maine to New York. 
level land, narrower at the north, but increasing in 
breadth towards the south, until it forms a great extent 


of country, comprehending the whole maritime part of 


the southern states, from Maryiand to the western 


limits of Louisiana, to which may be added, the south- | 


ern part of the basin of the Mississippi, and its tribu- 
tarv streams. In this tract of couniry, as extensive as 
soine of the larger kingdoms of Europe, though there 
are many districts that are far from being very un- 


healthy, the climate in general is thought less favora- | 
huropean races of men, than that of the | 


ble to the 
northern states, or the hilly country in the same Iati- 
tudes, between the Mississippi and the Atlantte. 


of country is mostly cultivated by slaves, the descen- 


dants of those formerly imported from the coast of 


Guinea? And how does it happen, that their number, 
in comparison with that of the whites, goes on in an 
increasin’ ratio from north to south? Does this pro- 
ceed from moral or physical causes, or from both com- 
bined? That the former have contributed to the intro- 
duction of slaves from Africa into our southeria country, 
seems unquestionable. The products of this region, 
the tobacco of Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
and the rice of South Carolina and Georgia, meeting a 
ready market and good prices in Europe, oceasioned 
a great and increasing demand for labor, and in later 


times, the successful cultivation of cotton, which has | 


now become by far the most considerable product for 


exportation in the United States, has added greatly to | 


that demand. Further to the north, the chief products 
of agriculture being either unsuited to transportation 
by sea, or like those of Europe, they have been less 
sought after abroad. Is it owing to this diversity, that 


while African slaves were freely admitted into all the. 


English colonies, very few were received in the north- 


ern, while they were readily bought up in all the | 


southern maritime country, where, to this day, alinost 
the whole field labor is performed by their descendants? 
Or is this diversity owing, in part, to the dilerence of 
climate I have referred to?””—pp. 42, 44. 


How much more dignified and useful, for our 
distinguished professional men of Virginia, (and 
the supposed author of this essay is one of the 
most distinguished, ) to occupy their leisure in lucu- 
brations of this kind, than in party squabbles and 
political wrangling—the petty intrigues of elec- 
tions, and the scurrilous animosity of newspapers. | 


From the Richmond Enquirer. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA COMPANY. 


The second annual meeting of the James River 
and Kanawha Company, convened at the Capitol 
in Richmond, on Monday, the 12th instant, and 
was organized by the appointment of Judge Sum- 
mers of Kanawha, as chairman. : 


The proceedings commenced with the reading | 


of the second annual report of the president of the 
company to the stockholders, of which the follow- 
ing is a sketch. 

"The operations and conditions of the company 
are stated under eight ditlerent heads. . 


Further south is a belt of 


To 
what cause is it owing, that the soil of this great tract | 


REGISTER. 


| |. Change of officers and engineers.—( 
20:h January last, Mr. Samuel Marx resigneq }). 
seat In the Board of Directors, and the vacaney 
was filled by the appointment of Mr. Chari. 
Ellis, off Richmond. On the 23rd of the sea 
month, Mr, Randolph Harrison, senr., regieno, 
his seat, and his place was supplied by Mr, Tho. 
mas M. Bondurant, of Buckingham. , 

On the 20th of February, Judge Wright resin. 
ed the office of chief engineer, on the ground 
inability, from advancing age and bodily infirmi 
to periorm the active duties on so extesive a inp 
of improvement. Mr. Charles Ellett, jr, y. 


as 


appointed his successor. ‘The board desiring « 
avail itself of Judge Wrights skill and exper. 
}ence. appointed him consulting engineer, with thp 
stipulation that he should visit the work at leas 
onee every quarter. 

Mr. Simon W. Wright, resigned the office of 
principai assistant engineer, on the 26th of March. 
Mr. Daniel Livermore, was at this period, the ony 
principal assistant in the service of the company, 
The board, with a view to make adequate provi- 
sion for the wants of the new line, and for the sur. 
vey of the old canal, authorized the president and 
chief’ engineer to appoint four additional principa! 
assistants, and to make suitable modifications of 
the three original principal sections in the firs 
division of the canal. Three of the places were 
‘filled by the appointment of Wm. Beckwith, John 
Couty, and Thomas De Witt. The great demani 
for engineers in the United States, put it out of the 
power of the board, to fill the remaining place wit); 
a suitable person. In the month of May, Mr. 
Livermore, from indisposition, resigned his office, 
and as no suitable successor could be obtained, the 
corps was reduced to the three principal assistants. 
This rendered it necessary to deter the contempla- 
ted survey of the old canal, and to employ two of 
the three principal assistants on the sixty miles 
next above Maiden’s Adventure, and the third, on 
the next twenty miles below Lynchburg; and to 
confide the intermediate forty miles of the new 
line of canal, to the resident engineers, operating 
under the immediate instructions of the chief eng'- 

neer. 

Additions were made to the number of residen' 
| engineers, and of first and second rod-men, as they 
‘were required for the preparation of the line lo’ 
‘assessment of damages, and for laying out and 
-superintending the construction of the work. 
| The corps of engineers now consist of one chit! 
engineer, one consulting engineer, three prineip! 
assistants, eleven resident enaineers, eight rod-men 
of the first grade, thirteen rod-men of the secon 
erade, to drafismen, and one surveyor. It's 
‘contemplated in the course of the winter, to make 
farther additions to the corps; so that in the spring: 
‘it will consist of one chief engineer, one consulti0z 
engineer, five principal assistants, fourteen residet! 

engineers, fourteen rod-men of the first grade, fou" 
teen rod-men of the second grade, and two drall* 
men, z 
| I. Conelusion of the location of the first & 
vision of the canal.—At the last report, the pas 


nh the 


\ 


of the line extending from Scottsville to the Sev"! 
Islands, and ftom Columbia to Maiden’s Advet 
ture—in all, forty-seven miles, remained to 
definitely located. ‘The operations on these pal 
of the line, were necessarily interrupted by ' 
Winter season, and another cause of delay ator 
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from the casual removal of the stakes, indicating | the crops, and the season unfavorable to the dis- 
ine preliminary location, I rom Columbia to | charge of their duties, they adjourned to meet in 
‘Jaiden’s Adventure, the line required almost en- | Lynchburg, on the Ist of October. During the 
tire re-location. These parts ot the seventy-three | recess of the board of assessors, the whole line 
miles advertised for contract, in the month of De-| was prepared jor assessment. On the 4th of Oc- 
comber, 1835, and not let, required irequent renew- | tober, a full board having been formed, the asses- 
ais of the stakes ; thus giving rise to much labor | sors commenced their examination ot the lands at 
and loss of time to the engineers. From these | the water-works above Lynchburg, and continuing 
causes, the work of location was much protracted. | it through the estates for ope hundred and twenty 
On the 22nd July, the chief engineer announced | miles, reached the end of’ the line at Maiden’s Ad- 
that the line was in readiness for reception, and af- | venture, on the Ist of November. They then 
ter examination by a committee of the directors, it | adjourned to Richmond, and completed their 
was ap] roved at the August meeting of the board. | assessments on the 25th of November. The de- 
In the location of the canal, a leading object | cision of the number of bridges to be allowed, was 
with the board of directors was, to have it raised | reserved to the committee of the board of diree- 
beyond the reach of danger from floods in the | tors; and they have allowed on the line trom 
rivers; and with this view the freshet of 1514, the | Lynchburg to Maiden’s Adventure, 15 road bridg- 
greatest since 1795, was selected as furnishing a jes, 83 farm bridges, and 4 pivot boats. 
propel standard for the elevation of the line. ‘The | The whole amount of assessments, including 
freshet in June last, afforded satisfactory proof’ of’) costs of serving notices, counsel fees, pay of asses- 
the skill exhibited by the engineers in this part of sors, &c. &e., is 8162,488 48; which makes the 
the work. At Lynchburg and Warminster, and | cost per mile, 21354 05. In this sum, the cost of 
for some distance above and below those places, | additional fences rendered necessary by the canal, 
the freshet of June was somewhat higher than is embraced, and it constitutes a heavy item of the 
that of 1814; but at no point on this part of the account. 
line did the water of the river come within two) LY. //mount of contracts, and progress of con- 
feet of the top of the embankment. From Scotts- | struction.—The line trom Maiden’s Adventure to 
ville to Richmond, the June freshet was relatively | Lynchbure, was divided into 201 sections, each 
bwer; insomuch, that at Columbia and Carters- | forming the subject of a separate contract—each 
ville, it was four feet below that of ISl4: but the contractor to take one or more contracts, as the 
chief engineer has ascertained, that in this part of parties might agree. ‘The contracts on these see- 
the line also, such a flood as that of 1814, would tions. embrace the grubbing, excavation, embank- 
not have reached the level of the tow-paih called | ment, puddling and external walling. The result 
for by the location, except at a point on the estate | of the whole lettings is, that of the 201 sections, 
of Wm. Galt, in Fluvanna, and there the em- | 161, embracing all of the most heavy and difficult 
bankment will be raised so as to guard against the parts of the line, are at this time under contract, 


overtlow of the waters in future time. ‘and that 40 sections, consisting of light and easy 
Il. Assessment of damages.—The preparation | work, are still to be disposed of: 
of the line for assessment of damages, necessarily! Of the masonry, 10 locks, 21 culverts, the Ri- 


awaited the action of the legislature on the bill to, vanna aqueduct, two lock houses, and the water- 
allow an increased breadth of ground for the cana!, | works’ dam at Lynchburg, are under contract. 
and a change in the mode of assessment. ‘This; Except the dam at Lynchburg, the dams are re- 
bill passed on the 19th of March, and measures | served to as late a day as possible, to lessen the 
Were immediately adopted, with a view to the | period of interruption to the existing navigation 
speedy execution of the law. Surveys were im- | upon the river. 

mediately commenced to prepare for assessment | The force employed upon the line of new eanal, 
the seventy-three miles advertised for contract in| inthe month of October, was 985 men, and 286 
December, and to complete the location, and pre- | horses. In the month of November, it was 1,356 
pare the remaining forty-seven miles of the first | men, and 38] horses. 

division of the line. To make the surveys, maps,| The work of excavation, &e. has been retarded 
and annexed descriptions, necessary for this pur- | by the reat rise in the price of labor, the inade- 
pose, required much time. On the 2nd of May, ‘quate supply of contractors and other causes, 
the Board of Public Works were informed that | Some of these causes have ceased to exist, and the 
the part of the line, under contract, would be ready | effect of others is diminished. From present ap- 
lor assessment in June. That board having com- | pearances, it is believed, that by the Ist of April, 
pleted the appointment of assessors, were, on the | the whole of the remaining 40 sections will be un- 
29th of May, notified that the necessary prepara- | der contract. Contracts for the masonry have been 
lions for the assessment would be made by the ‘delayed, in part, by the same causes that delayed 
middle of June, and were requested to communi- | the execution of the excavation; but principally 
cate that fact to the assessors, and invite then to bv the insufficient supply of stone-cutters and ma- 
assemble at Lynchburg, on the 22d of that month. | sons. These causes, it is believed, will, in great 
A full meeting of the assessors was defeated by | measure, be removed, and all the masonry be got 
several resignations in that body. Three of the | under contract in the spring. 

assessors met at Lynchbure on the 22d of June, V. Preparations for the works of art, and 
and being unwilling to enter on the discharge oi’ discovery of hydraulic cement on the line of the 
their duties, in the absence of their colleagues, ad- | canal.—Since the last report, the agent employed 
journed to meet at New Market, on the 6th of) to examine quarries, has completed his exploration 
July. On the 7th of July, they formed a board, | of the country, in the vicinity of the canal. The 


and commenced the performance of their duties. result is, the discovery of about 30 quarries. of 


hey proceeded as far as the mouth of Rockfish—_ suitable stone, and conveniently located, between 
and finding their view of the lands obstructed by | Maiden’s Adventure and the Seven Islands. Be- 
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tween the Seven Islands and ‘Tye River, the quan- 
tity is deficient for locks, except at the upper end. 
Between Tye River and Lynchburg, there is a 
competent supply. The defective parts of the 
line. can be supplied from quarries on the river. 
In no part of the line will the transportation be 
more than 16 miles, and that by water. On the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, it is stated, that a 
large part of the stone used in the construction of 
locks was conveyed 32 miles. 

The search for hydraulic lime was confided to 
Judge Kinsey of New Jersey, who was well re- 
commended to the board as possessing the neces- 
sary skill and experience. He examined the 
country on the margin of the river from Rockfish, 
to the town of Covington. He found no hydrau- 
lic lime below the Blue Ridge; but above the 
Blue Ridge, he met with it at three points, viz: in 
the vicinity of the Natural Bridge, at Pattons- 
burg, and on the farm of Wiiliam Allen, in Bote- 
tourt. It had been previously found on Mr, Ed- 
mondson’s farm in Rockbridge, on the north 
branch of the river, and about seven miles above 
the head of the mountain canal. At Pattonsbure, 
Allen’s, and Edmondson’s, the lime is situated on 
the margin of the river. At the Natural Bridge, 
it is two or three miles distant. In ail four places, 
it is abundant and of good quality. Its quality 


has been tested by experiments made by the agent | 


and chief engineer; and the product of /dmond- 
son’s quarry has been subjected to chemical analy- 
sis by Professor Rogers. 

The total cost of exploring the stone quarries 
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| bridges over Witcher’s Creek, Mud River, and a; 
Guyandotte, all of which required re-constrye 
fhe road trom Covington to the falls 
bridges thereon, required e 

‘a considerable extent. 

In order to sustain and improve the road, the 
board at the commencement of the year, made 
liberal appropriations for the repair of bridaes. 
and in addition thereto, authorized the annual ey. 

_penditure of 86,000 for repairs and improveney:s 
lor three years. ‘The road was divided into six 
districts, and to each district was assigned a party 
of hands with the necessary tools and teams 
The work has been vigorously prosecuted. Ty 
western division has been put in excellent condi. 
tion, and much work has been done on the eastern 

division. ‘The operations on this part of the Jino 
have been much retarded by the heavy rains and 

‘summer travel. 

| The height of the waters in the Kanawha Ri. 

ver, has prevented eflective operations there, du- 

‘ring the past season. In the month of August, 

the hands were employed in preparing buoys. 

repairing the scraper-boats and cutting down tim- 
ber, that hung over the stream ; but early in Sep. 

‘tember, they were discharged; there being no 

prospect of advantageous action for the residue of 

the season, 

_ 2nd. The Blue Ridge Turnpike, the Blue Ridge 

| Canal, and the dam and canal at Lynchburg.—By 

the Jaw authorizing the construction of the Blue 
| Ridge Turnpike, this company was authorized to 
take the road when completed, by paying the 








tion, 
» And the 


xtraordinary repairs 19 


and searching for water-proof lime, amounted to | amount expended, or transferring stock theretor, 
$2048 68. ‘The policy of this expenditure is well | In January last, the board was informed that the 
justified by the tendency of the facts developed to | road was completed, and had cost $9,258 80. 


lessen the cust of the masonry on the line. 

In June, the board contracted with Messrs. Ed- 
mondson and Graham, to deliver 50,000 bushels 
of cement, at Edmondson’s quarry, on the North 
River, at 25 cents per bushel. ‘To this must be 
added the cost of the barrels, making the price 
374 cents at the landing, at the same time, the 
board contracted for 10,000 bushels of Rosendale 
cement, to be obtained from the State of New 
York. This was delivered on the bank of the 
basin, in Richmond, at 54 cents; making a differ- 
ence at the points of delivery, of 17 cents in favor 
of the home article. 
downward freight to be the same, and the quantity 
used between Lynchburg and Maiden’s Adven- 
ture to be 350,000, or 400,000 bushels, the saving 
to the company would be about $60,000. If the 
calculation be extended to embrace the entire line 
to Covington, the saving would not be less than 
¢ 180,000. 

With a view to hasten the works of art, and in- 
crease the supply of mechanics, the board has 
recently sent an agent to Scotland, to procure 
stone-cutters and masons from that country. 

VI. State and location of the old works.—I\st, 
the Western Improvements and Aanawha River.— 
These works were examined by the President and 


Mr. Caperton as acommittee of the board in Sep- | 


tember. ‘The road from Covington to the mouth 
of Big Sandy, together with the Guyandotte | 
Turnpike, is 208 miles long. It had been dressed 
over in the course of the preceding season, and, as 
to ordinary repairs, was in excellent condition. In 
regard to extraordinary repairs, none were neces- | 
sary from the falls to Guyandotte, except the | 


Assuming the upward and | 


They determined to take the road, and paid in 
| scrip to the state on its new stock, 92 shares, and 
‘the residue of S58 80 in cash. A tariff of toils 
/was prescribed for the road, and it was put uncer 
the charge of the superintendent of the Blue Ridge 
Canal. 

The Blue Ridge Canal was examined by the 
engineers at an early period of the year. On their 
Teport, the board concluded, that, with some in- 
creased repairs, it night answer the purposes ol 
‘navigation, and its re-construction be delayed, un- 
til the new canal should reach that part of the line. 

The flood in June, did material injury to this 
‘canal, and some damage to the works at Lynch- 

burg. The damage at the mountain consisted in 
breaking the dams, sweeping away the bridge, 
and destroying between 700 and 800 yards of em- 
bankment. ‘The joss at Lynchburg consisted in 
breaking the dam. ‘This dam was insufficient, and 
would have been replaced by a new one, in the 
_progress of the work. The board took immedi- 
“ate steps to repair the damage at Lynchburg and 
at the mountain. ‘The expense of the repairs at 
‘the mountain was greatly increased, and the work 
‘delayed by the wetness of the season. The canal 
‘was opened for navigation within seven weeks 
alter the arrival of the force sent to repair It. 

The whole amount of expenditure in the moun- 
fain was $12,715 23, trom which should be de- 
ducted $3,000, expended to adapt the work to the 
plan of the new improvement, leaving the reai loss 
at the mountain &9,715 23. The real loss a 
Lynchburg, is $1,000, making in all $10,715 23. 

3rd. Zhe lower canal from Maiden’s ddventure 
to Richmond.—This portion of the canal was 5° 
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loc ated, that at some points it was liable to be sub- Total amount on heed 218;: 205 1 
werged, and sustained some damage from the 
-oshets In June and August. From the statement! In the year ending 30th November, 

r Mr. Richard Sampson, a director residing on 1836, five additional requisitions 
roe canal, and charged with an inquiry into the} were made on the stockholders, 


eypiect, the total amount of damage, inclusive of! making with the three preceding 











2985 worth of timber swept off, was 8735. | requisitions, 680,000 00 
in the month of May, preparations were made | Of this sum, there were paid in prior 
ora radical alteration of the Be: ver r Dam Aque-, to the Ist December instant, 442.672 00 
jyet. A portion of the company’s force was e m- | 
oloyed until the latter part of the month of August | Leaving due, 237,328 00 


i providing materials. From the difficulty ex-| - 
nected in the execution of the work in the et nsuing | Two additional requisitions have been made on 
months, it was postponed for another season. ‘the stockholders, including the state, of 85 each, 
The adjustment of the claims of the millers, &c. | per share, payable on the 25th January, and 25th 
has been postponed until a general system for the | May, 1837. 
sale and supply of water ean be adopted. The balance of $205,164 74, is subject to the 
Arrangements have been made for the immedi- | immediate payment of the assessments, amount- 
ate increase of the lower level of the canal, with a) ing to $158,656 50. Of the balance of’ 8237,328 
view to improve the navigation, and supply the gue from stockholders, $114,308 are due from indi- 
increased demand for water power. ‘The dimen- | viduals, and $123,020 trom corporations—of' which, 
sions of this portion of the canal, will be equiva- | 836,500 may be considered as payable promptly. 
lent to a cross section of 80 feet at the top of the The sum of &86,520 due from the city of Rich- 
water line, and 8 feet deep. ‘The expense of the | mond, will not be paid until the determination of 
work will be enhanced by the necessity of exca-| the suit now depending in the court of appeals, 
vating the additional breadth to the level of the! touching the validity of the subscription. ‘This 
water, before the water is drawn off. From a cal-_ | suit will, probably be decided in January or Feb- 
culation of the chief engineer, the water that may |ruary. The sum of $114,308 due from indivi- 
be disposed of from this line, at present prices, | duals, will no doubt be much reduced by remittan- 
would yield to the company an annual revenue of) ces, for which the present season is favorable ; but 
$120,000. ‘it may not be paid with sufficient certainty to pre- 
The dimensions of the residue of the lower line! vent ‘a failure of means to meet the engagements 
will not exceed the usual dimensions of the new to contractors. ‘The monthly payments to con- 
canal. ‘The survey of this portion of the work | tractors through the winter, will be from 850,000 
has been delayed for want of a suitable engineer ; to $60,000. Authority to borrow such small sums 
but the survey will be made, and the work re- con- | as may be required to meet the contracts of the 
structed as speedily as circumstances will permit. | company, until the state’s subscription shall be 
A considerable portion of this work must be exe-| payable, was deemed necessary. 
cuted by the hands of the company. Toensure| VIII. Extension of the company’s sphere of ac- 
a sufficient force, an agent has been sent to some | tion and provisions amendatory of the act of in- 
of the German States to procure Jaborers. corporation.—Ist. The attention of’ the stockhold- 
VII. Fiscal concerns.—On the Ist December, | ers was called to the provisions in the charter of 
1835, there was on hand, in the Bank of Virginia, | the Ly nchbure and Tennessee Rail Road Compa- 
a balance of revenue from the old improvements, ny; giving this company a right, if the “y shall so 
of $5,873 07 | elect, to construct a rail road from Richmond to 
And a balance on account of new im- Ly. ichbure. 
provements, of 90,144 78| 2nd. The most expedient line of communica- 
tion between the canal and tide-water, being found 
Total, $95,017 85) to pass through the Armory lot, belonging to the 
Three requisitions had been made state, the location at that place, stands suspended 
on the stockholders, amounting to $160,000 00 | until the pleasure of the legislature on the subject 
Of which had been paid 98,560 00 | can be known. 
3rd. The chief engineer having been requested 











Leaving a balance due of $61,440 00) to report upon the most advantageous mode of 
ln the year 1836, the receipts from connection between the canal and tide-water, had 
capital stock, amounted to 344,368 88} proposed a ship canal between Manchester and 


To wiiich, add balance on hand, on 
same account, at the commence- 


Warwick, to be connected with the James River 
Line by means of a basin formed by a dam at the 








ment of the year, 90,144 78| foot of the falls—a_ plan approved by Judge 
Wright, and ordered by the board of directors to 

Total, $434,513 66) be presented to the stockholders for their conside- 

Disbursements on account of new ration. ‘To carry it into execution, the grant (by 


improvements, during the year, 229,348 92 legislative enactment,) to the company of addi- 
‘tional powers, and the privilege of raising addi- 
Leaving on hand, on the Ist inst., a tional stock, would be necessary. 
balance of capital paid in, and ap- 4th. T he state of Maryland having within the 
plicable to new improvements, of $205,164 74) last two years, authorized a subse ription of eight 
Balance on hand from old improve- | millions ‘of dollars, for the purpose of’ hi: istening 
ments, after paying all charges her connection with the Ohio River, at the town of 
thereon, 13,040 37 WwW heeling, and the state of South Carolina, hav- 
iing in conjunction with other states on our south- 
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ern border, commenced another line of connection 
with the Ohio, terminating below the mouth of the 
Kanawha River, the question was_ presented, 


whether it would not be e xpedient and proper tor 


the company to re quest, and the state to grant 
an adi litional subscription, payable in a convenient 
term ol years, upon the condition that the amount 
tiereol should be expended exclusive ly in the 
construction of the company’s rail road from Co 
vington to the fills of Kanawha—the work to be 
commenced immediately. 

[In conclusion, the president bore testimony to 
the good conduct, attention and zeal of the officers 
and agents of the company, and especially to the 
improving condition of the corps of engineers. 

Accompanying the report, were sundry resolu- 
tions proposed, giving authority, under specified | 
restrictions, to the president and directors, to bor- 
row money on the credit of the company, and 


directing memorials to be presented to the legisla- | 


ture, praying for leave to locate the canal across 
the Armory lot-—for the additional powers, and the 
right to raise the additional capital, necessary to 
the execution of’ the plan of connection between 


the canal and tide-water, proposed in the report of 


the chief engineer above alluded to—and tor an 
additional subscription from the state, to be applied 
to the immediate construction of the rail road from 
Covington to the falls of Kanawha. 

Along with the report were presented a numbe 
of documents referred to therein, among which, 
were a copy of the assessments between Lynch- 
burg and Maiden’s Adventure, with accurate 
maps, surveys and descriptions of the land con- 
demned ; a copy of the charter of the Lynchburg 
and ‘Te »nnessee 
the chief engineer’s report on the survey for a ship 


canal from Richmond to Warwick, with a chart of 


the 
&ce. 


survey; the secretary’s financial statements, 


The report, having been read, was oy motion, | 
b] ; 9 


Yancey, Samuel 


a committee, consisting of 
Johnson, Charles 


referred to 
Chapman 


McDowell Reid, Andrew Beirne, John Ruther- | 


foord, Fleming James, John Wills and Lewis 
Summers, with instructions to inquire and report | 
the measures which they deemed proper to be 
adopted. 

The following preamble and resolutions submit- 
ted by Dr. Brockenbrough, were, on his motion, 
referred to the same com: ‘tee, viz: 

“ Whereas, by the cha :r of the Lynchburg 
and Tennessee Rail Road C ompany, passed on | 
the llth March, 1836, it is made lawtul for the | 
James Riverand Kanawha Company, to construct | 
a rail road from Richmond to Lynchburg, whene- 
ver the said rail road company “shall have com- 


menced the construction of their road, pursuant to | 


the provisions of the said charter ;’’—and, whereas, 
the said rail road company have not yet been or- 
vanized— 

"G1, Resolved by the sfockholders of the James 
River and Kanawha Company, That they now 
elect to construct said road trom Richmond to | 


| 
Lynehbure . Whenever the said Lynchburg and 


‘Tennessee Rail Road shall have been commen- 
ced. 
69. Resolved, That whenever the said Lynch- 
burg and ‘Tennessee Rail Road Company shail 
have commenced the construction of their rail road, 
the president and directors of the James River 


R EGI 


r shall have 


> Rail Road Company; a copy of 


diel a id c. [No. 10 


——=s 


_ Kanawha Company, be directed f0 Open books 
of subscription for the purpose of raising the Stock 
necessary to construct the said road from Rich. 
mond to Lynchburg, and that the ne cessary tlie 
be taken to commence said road, whene ‘ver the 
‘is sufficient amount of stock taken to just) ly it, 
“3. Resolved, That with the permiss ion of" the 
legis! ature, the company, in iocating said po 
will ta! 


re 


au, 


e such route to Lynchburg. alier Passine 
Willis’ River, as may be deemed most practicable. 
on a comp ete survey of the diflerent routes pro- 
posed, and an examin: ition of the advantages and 
disadvantages of each.” 
The meeting then adjourned till 5 o'clock, P. 
| M. on the next day, at the same place. 


| Tuesday, 13th December, 

| The meeting convered agre eably to adjourn. 
ment; but on being informed that the comn iter 
above mentioned were not ready to report, ad- 
journed till 5 o'clock, P. M. on the next day, at 
the same place. 


Wednesday, 14th December, 

The meeting having convened agreeably to ad- 
Journment t, and called Mr. Wills to the Chair, the 
committee above mentioned, made a report , pro- 
posing for adoption the Moulin resolutions, VIZ: 

1. Resolved, “Vhat until the next annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders, the president and directors 
authority to borrow money on the ere- 
dit of the company, so far as they may deem it 

necessary to meet the engagements, and mamntain 
the credit of the company ; provided, that no loan 
or loans, negotiated under the authorit ity of this re- 
solution, shall severally, or in the aggrewate, at 
any time, exceed the amount due and in arrear, 
trom delinquent stockholders, upon requisitions 
previously made; and that no such loan shall be 
made | vayable afier the Ist day of October next. 

Re solved, ‘That a committee of three be ap- 
sana with instructions to present to the general 
assembly, now in session, a suitable memorial, 
asking a modification of the charter of the com- 
pany, in the following particulars, or in such of 
them, as to the wisdom of the legislature may 
seem expedient : . 

Ist. Authorizing the location of the companys 
lcanal, throuwh the lot of ground belonging to the 
| state, on which the public armory stands, on such 

terms as mi iy be deemed proper. 

| 2ud. Granting to the company such additional 
| powers, and authorizing them to raise such adi: 
‘tional e: apital as may be necessary to the execu- 
ition of the plan of connection between the tide- 
“water and the canal, set forth in the chief eng 
neer’s re port, communicated to the present meetin 
of the stockholders. 

3rd. Making an additional subscription on 
half of the state to the stock of the co mpany, | 
be applied to the immediate construction of tle 
rail road from Covington to the western termi 
ition thereof: 
| 4th. Authorizing the company in locating tlie 
rail road between Richmond and Lynchburg, atte! 
passing Willis’s River, to take roule (0 
Lynchburg, as they may deem best; provider: 

‘that if the main fine of the road shall not pass ») 
'Scotisville, a lateral rail road shall be consiructe 
connecting Scotisville with the main line. 
| dth. Authorizing the company to proc ‘eed ina 
jSummary way, by motion in court on teu days 


be- 


such 
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ice, or by warrant before a justice of the peace, | very connected or distinct account of it; and, to 
~» gums not exceeding twenty dollars, to recover “obviate the difficulties arising from that cireum- 
>» delinquent stockholders the amount due from | stance, Sir John recommended Mr. John John- 
‘om to the company, and in arrear, upon requisi- | stone, an intelligent land-surveyor, to the atten- 
-ons regularly made, with legal interest thereon, tion of the Board of Agriculture, as a gentleman 
.om the time when such arrears respectively | amply qualified, not only to take plans of his dil 
spall have fallen due, till paid, and costs—provided, | ferent operations, but to give explanations of 
»owever, that no such proceeding shall be had | them. 
arainst any delinquent residing within the com-| Mr. Johnstone was accordingly nominated by 
spawvealth, until thirty days’ notice shall have |the board, to accompany Mr. Eikington ona sur- 
been given, by advertisement stuck up at the door vey of the diflerent drainages he had accomplish- 
of the court-house of his county or corporation, on ed in several of the English counties, in order that 
«mecourt day. This authority to be used at the | a proper report might be drawn up of the princi- 
jiseretion of the company, either before or after ples on which his operations were founded, as well 
hey shall have sold the stock of the delinquent. | as_ practical details of the mode in which these 
éih. Making such provisions as the president were executed. ‘The result was the publication of 
and directors of the company may recommend jor | a systematic treatise on the theory and practice of 
more effectually collecting the tolls on the Kana- | draining land, which has become of standard in- 
wh River and the company’s roads, and tor re- | fluence on the subject of which it treats, and of 
qulating the tolls on those roads. which three editions have appeared—the first in 
~ 3. Resolved, That the president and directors be | 1797, the second in L801, and the third last year, 
requested to cause the necessary examinations to | revised and enriched with so many valuable addi- 
he made, for ascertaining at what point below the | tions as almost to render it a new work.* In this 
falls of'the Kanawha it will be most advantageous | way a complete account of Elkington’s system 
to connect the rail road with the navigation of} was communicated to the public, and thousands 
that river; and that they be further requested to|enabled to put it into practice, who, for want of 
combine with their report to a future meeting of | proper information, might long have remained ig- 
the stockholders, the considerations upon which | norant alike of its principles, or their importance. 
tlie opinion of the board may be founded. To the credit of Sir John Sinclair it should also be 
The Committee embraced in their report the two | told, that when, in 1799, the private atlairs of Mr. 
frst resolutions offered by Dr. Brockenbrough and | Elkington had fallen into disorder, he endeavored 
relerred to them. to procure for him a parliamentary grant of £1000, 
The resolutions, and members of' resolutions, re- | in consideration of the benefits which his discov- 
ported by the committee, were taken up separately |/eries had conferred on agriculture. In this, after 
in succession, and adopted—some of them after |some exertion, he succeeded, and was ina great 
liscussion, and the fitth member of’ the second re- | means the instrument of relieving the distresses of 
solution, after an unsuccessful motivn for its amend- | that ingenious and useful man. 
ment. It should also be remembered, that it was at the 
Messrs. Chapman Johnson, Richard Anderson | suggestion of Sir John, that the once overpraised, 
and John H. Cocke, were appointed to constitute | but now as much undervalued Dr. Darwin, the 
the committee called for by the second resolution | author of the Zoonomia, Botanic Garden, and 
above adopted. Temple of Nature, was induced to undertake a 
The committee then proceeded to the election of | work on practical agriculture. Nor can it be de- 
fivers for the ensuing year; whereupon, Joseph | nied that the Phytologia, or Philosophy of Agri- 
C. Cabell, Esq. was unanimously re-elected Pre- | culture and Gardening—although, like the lectures 
‘ident, and Messrs. Sidney S. Baxter, Richard | of Sir Humphry Davy, of too abstract a descrip- 
Sampson, John H. Cocke, John Early, Hugh Ca- | tion to be of general practical adaptation, abounds 
perton, Charles Ellis and Thomas M. Bondurant, | with useful observations and ingenious hints, 
directors, ° whereof the recommendation of bone-dust as a 
= following gentlemen were appointed a| manure should not be overlooked.¢ It was dedi- 
‘anding committee to examine the books, papers , 
finances, &c. of the company, viz: J iy : apr a ot came in itei macnn 0 ae 
ford, Fleming James, Lewis Webb, Robert |"ts#! of Mr. Johstone’s work in its improved state, as 


we - “ , . | being the best and most complete work on the subject 
bwathmey, Nicholas Mills, francis B. Deane, jr. | of draining, which has been yet given to the world. 
aad David Anderson, jr. 


; For a more detailed opinion on this subject, we need 
The Secretary’s salary was raised to $1750. only refer to the Number of this Journal for Septem- 
he meeting then adjourned sine die. ber last, in which an attempt has been made to lay its 
merits before the public. 
In a letter to Charles Gordon, Esq., Secretary to the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, dated January 10, 
EXTRACTS FROM A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR | !835, Sir John Sinclair says, “I am ve glad that Mr. 





ee = ee 











From the Rritish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


. ; John Johnstone, land-surveyor, has published another 
ee ee edition of his treatise on draining land. Itis by far the 
[Continued from No. 3.] best work on that subject that has ever been printed, 


In ; and does great credit to the author’s talents, and exten- 
tan essay like the present, we cannot overlook sive knowledge of the subject. I hope, therefore, that 


Sit John Sinclair's exertions to bring into public | the society will take copies of it, and will recommend 

use the great discoveries in the art of draining it in the strongest manner fo the attention, not only of 

and, made by Mr. Joseph Elkington, a War- | its own members, but also to those socities at home and 

Wickshire farmer. Yet, although this system ori- | abroad with whom it is in correspondence.” 

“inated with that singular person, he was,in a| + The first notice of the employment of bones as a 

“ ‘ome unable to give to the world any | manure was made in Dr. Hunter’s Georgical Essays 
oL. [V—77 
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cated to Sir John in the following handsome 
terms :— To Sir John Sinclair, President of the 


Board of Agriculture, by whose unremitted exer- | 


tions such important improvements have been ac- 
complished in the cultivation of the earth—that 
great source of life and felicity! This work, which 
was begun by his instigation, and forwarded by 
his encouragement, is dedicated with true respect, 
by his much obliged and obedient servant.’’* 
* * * * a 

Sir John Sinclair thought, and with great pro- 
riety, that it might be set down as a maxim in 


iterature, that “knowledge, previous to its being 


brought into a condensed state, may be compared 


[No. 19 
le Eman” 

to thirty more. Seven volumes of commun 
| tions, besides a number of other works on spe 
subjects, had also been published by the bo 
| From these, and from the modern standard yw 
‘on particular branches of the art, he picked 
the most valuable practical information, and jw 


ita. 
Cifie 
ard, 
OFks 
Ita, 


here 
any topic appeared defective, he made every exp, 


tion to render it more perfect, by associating With; 
‘experienced farmers, surveying their farns 


» and 
| 
| 


witnessing their most important operations on the 
spot. Thus armed, Sir John drew up his Code oy 
Agriculture, the first edition of which was pub. 
lished in 1819. Three editions of it have been 
since given to the public of this country, besides 


to a small portion of cold, dispersed throughout a another in A merica. [t was also translated inty 


great quantity of ore. In that rude condition, the 
stronvest man cannot sustain its weight, nor con- 
vey it to adistance; but when the pure metal is 
separated from the dross, a child may carry it 
without difficulty.” Acting on this principle, he 
reduced the bulk of the Code of Health and Lon- 
gevity, as we have just said, from four volumes to 
one, by condensing its details, and selecting its 
most valuable materials; and he then proceeded 
in the same way with the General Reports and 
the Statistical Account. In his view of the im- 
portance, nay necessity, of condensation, regard- 


: ‘ : : A 
ing art and science, implying by condensation the 


retaining only the more important facts and ob- 
servations, and passing over those which either 
are of minor value, or are no longer useful, Sir 
John is ably borne out by Mr. Mill, the historian 
of India, who remarks, in his preface to that work, 
“thatas no fact is morecertain, so none is of more 
importance, in the science of human nature, than 
this—that the powers of observation, in every in- 
dividual, are exceedingly limited ; and that it is 
only by combining the observations of a number 
of individuals (or, in other words, forming codes 
regarding each important branch of science, ) that 
a competent knowledge of any extensive subject 
can ever be acquired.” 

Proceeding in this spirit, Sir John set himself to 
digest the most valuable materials which had been 

iven to the world on the subject of Agriculture, 
into one comprehensive volume. The English 
County Reports had been published in forty-seven 
octavo volumes, and those of Scotland amounted 





(vol. ii. p, 93,) and the discovery is attributed to An- 
thony St, Leger, Esq., a Yorkshire gentleman, so far 


back as 1766—another proof how long even the most | 


important and valuable facts may be in arresting pub- 
lic attention. It was afterwards descanted on by Dr. 
Darwin, as we have just mentioned inthe Phytologia 
(vide sect. 10,) and is briefly alluded to by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in his lectures (page 252.) To the Don- 
caster Agricultural Association, however, belongs the 
merit of having collected the evidence on the subject, 


and of having decided on the great value of the dis- | 
covery. Thishappened so recently as 1828, when the | 


Association appointed a committee to make inquiries. 
The report was published by Ridgway, London, in 
1829. 

Sir John Sinclair immediately suggested, that the 
importation of bones should be encouraged by a pub- 
lic bounty, and that some allowance ought to be given 
to the captains of vessels, who brought home bones as 
ballast in their ships. For some years past the impor- 
tation has become too profitable a speculation in com- 
merce to require encouragement. 


* Vide Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture 
and Gardening. 4to. London, 1800. 


the French, German, and Danish languages, 

Long previous to this, however, it should be 
mentioned, that, in a letter to Sir John, Sir Jo. 
seph Banks had stated, ‘that an account of the 
sysiems of husbandry adopted in the more impr. 
ved districts in Scotland, would be of the greates; 
| advantage to the agricultural interests of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom; and that it was incumbent upona 
‘native of Scotlaad, while presiding at the Board 
of Agriculture, and possessing all the means of in- 
formation which that situation afforded, to under. 
‘take the task. In objection, Sir John argued, that 

the labor of accomplishing such a task would be 
very great—that it would be extremely difficult to 
obtain the necessary information—and that it 
/would afford an opportunity for cavillers to attack 
(the board on the grounds of its promulgating 
| doctrines which, if acted on, might prove ruinous 
‘to many farmers. But all obstacles vanished, 
| when Sir John further urged, that agriculture has 
derived, is deriving, and will derive, more benelit 
from Scottish industry and skill, than has been ac- 
cumulated since the days when Adam first wield- 
ed the spade.” This occurred in 1809, but it was 
not till March 1812, that the whole mass of mate- 
rials had been brought together. ‘To do all jus- 
tice to an undertaking so important, Sir John vis- 
ited, in person, all those districts which were most 
celebrated for the cultivation both of strong and 
of light soils ; and he afierwards circulated among 
the farmers whom he visited, a number of queries 
'on rural subjects, requiring elucidation. By these 
means an immense mass of valuable matter was 
accumulated. 

When, in 1793, the Board of Agriculture was 
constituted, the two great objects to which the a- 
tention of its members were primarily directed, 
were the general agricultural state of the country, 
and the means of improving that state. As the 
most effectual wav of accomplishing this purpose. 
a number of qualified individuals were employed 
to draw up the district reports ; and, as observed 
by a distinguished writer on husbandry, “in the 
course of little more than a year, the Board 0! 
Agriculture had printed a body of authentic facts 
respecting the agricultural and internal econol) 
of this country, greater than was ever obtained 
by any other nation since the beginning of time. 
The collection of district reports having been a 
complished, the board went a second time ove! 
the same ground, to have these reports consolida- 
ted into those of counties, and drawn up on 4 Unk 
form and systematic plan. 

This was the great object to which the attentio? 
of Sir John Sinclair was next directed, and in b's 
address to the Board of Agriculture, on the 9t 
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{arch 1813, he endeavored to explain the nature | bandry of Scotland could, however, only contain 
and advantages of making extensive inquiries the information applicable to districts similar in soil 
pasis of condensed information. ile then added, | and climate, Sir John was then induced to turn 
wthat the power aud prosperity of a country de-  himseli'to the great object of forming “a Code or 
rend on the diffusion of useful knowledge, can Digest of Agriculture,” on principles of universal 
hardly be questioned , and there is probably no application, and suited to all future times. In 
rt. in regard to which a variety of knowledge is this he has amply succeeded ; and had Sir John 
of more essential importance, than in the art of Stnelur bequeathed nothing to posterity save that 
ariculture. ‘The extent of information necessary work, his name must have ever been classed 
1 bring it to any thing like periéction, is hardly to; among the signal benefactors to the human race. 
peredited. ‘Io preserve the fertility of the soil— | . " ° . . 
«free it from superfluous moisture—to cultivate| We have already given, at some length, an ac- 
+ to the greatest advantage—to raise its produc- | count of the origin of that great national establish- 
ions at the least expense—to procure the best in- | ment the Board of Agriculture; and we have 
sruments of husbandry—to select the stock likely | clearly seen, not only that the idea of such an in- 
wo be the most profitable, to feed them in the most | stitution originated with Sir John Sinclair, but 
yidicious Manner, and to bring them to the most | that he was mainly, almost solely instrumental, in 
advantageous markets—io secure the harvest | maturing its plans, and carrying these into execu- 
even in the most unpropitious seasons—to sepa- | tion, when formed. The labor and fatigue thus 
rate the grain from the straw with economy and , caused, would soon have worn out common Zeal, 
suecess—and an endless variety of other particu- | more especially as it was attended, not with emol- 
lars, require a degree of knowledge to do them | ument, but great annual pecuniary loss. It is also 
well, of no common description.” ‘admiited, on all hands, that an enthusiasm interior 
From being in possession of the Statistical Ac- to that which Sir Jolin Sinclair evineed, in the 
count of Scotland, as well as of the County Re- | cause of the national prosperity generally, and in 
ports, it was resolved to commence with that that of its agriculture in particular, must have al- 
country, and Sir John, for the more entire com- (lowed the establishment, even aiier it had been 
pletion of the task, associated with himself'a com. put in operation, to have speedily fallen to pieces, 
mittee of inspectors for revising the different great | so many ramifications of its interests had to be at- 
divisions of the work, consisting of Mr. Rennie | tended to, and so many individua!s consulted. It 
of Phantassie, Mr. Robertson of Ladykirk, Mr. . will scarcely be credited, therefore, that, alter Sir 
Low of Woodend, Mr. Walker of Wooden, Mr. | Jolin had presided over the Board of Agriculture 
Brown of Markle, Mr. Walker of Mellendean, | with so much honor to himself, and with so much 
Mr. Hunter of Glencarse, and the Rey. Charles , benefit to the nation, for a period of five years, an 
Finlater of Newlands. | attempt should have been made, and that success- 
The grand divisions of this national work con-| filly, to deprive him of the president’s chair. 
sisted of accounts of the geographical state and| We have no wish here to investigate into the 
general circumstances of Scotland—of the landed | causes of this transaction, or the ways and means 
property in Scotland—of buildings as connected | by which it was effected. We fear that, through- 
with agriculture—and of the occupation of land in | out the business, Mr. Pitt did not act with his ac- 
Scotland—together with dissertations on the im- _customed openness and generosity of disposition, 
plements of husbandry—on enclosing land, and although we can scarcely permit ourselves to sup- 
the nature and advantages of fencing—and on the | pose, that any political diflerences of opinion be- 
management of arable land. tween himself and Sir John should ever have been 
The subsequent divisions of the work are devo- | allowed to actuate his conduct. [tis true that Sir 
ted to the other branches of’ rural economy, afier | John differed with the celebrated minister in opin- 
which a view is taken of the political economy of | 10n, with regard to the trial of Warren Hastings, 
the nation, in which we are furnished with very |the Westminster scrutiny, and, we believe, also 
interesting historical accounts of the various! the Irish propositions ; and it has also been sur- 
branches of our manufactures and commerce. In mised by some, that Mr. Pitt was not only a little 
the volumes which constitute the appendix, a vast | Jealous of his influence and popularity on some 
mine of information is opened up, regarding the | important national topics, but considered him 
civil and ecclesiastical divisions of Scotland. — ‘too independent in his parliamentary votes. Be 
On the appearance of the work, the Farming this as it may, there can be little doubt, that, 
Club of Dalkeith, which consists of the principal ; through the exertions of Mr. Pitt, an opponent 
agriculturists of the Lothians, Sir Joseph Banks, | Was started against Sir John; and that, through 
and upwards of fifty of the most eminent practical | his influence, the opposition was a successful one. 
farmers in the kingdom, wrote to the author in| Most of the official members of the board were 
lerms of congratulation, and expressing their high | prevailed upon to attend the election, although 
estimate of its value.* As a work on the hus-| they had never taken any part in its proceedings 
— ‘before. The Archbishop of York was an honor- 
*In an unpublished memorandum, Sir John states, able exception, and, although apptied to, he would 
that “ the proprietors of land in the Lothians. and other not vote against Sir John. ‘To the great mortifi- 
rere districts of Scotland, reaped peculiar advan- | cation of the regular members, Lord Sommerville, 
> afford sD gon: a the | who had been prevailed upon, although it appears 
stitution of as Ghaad oF hasteabane pe Ag very reluctantly, to come forward, at elected— 
Which was siven be the cclobented farmer Me 5 ee, but only by a majority of one. Sir John himselt 
of Markle, in East Lothian, who, in a lett lat d 5th lish acre, which | llects in his early days di 
,in East Lothian, who, in a letter dated 5th lish acre, which he recollects in his early days did not 
‘nuary 1813, mentions, that a farm containing 330 _ pay above £300 per annura, while the occupiers were 
— acres of arable land, was just let for £2790 per | in a poor condition, and scarcely able to pay their land- 
hum, orat £8 2s. per Scotch, or £6 10s. per Eng- | lord, at the usual term.” 
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very kindly apologizes for this not very courteous 
intrusion on the part of his lordship, by telling us, 
that Lord Sommerville had been informed, that if 
he did not come forward, some other candidate 
would be found, or that the board would be abol- 
ished. No unkindly feeling was generated in the 
breast of the ex-president regarding his conduct 
in the matter, nor was it allowed to interfere with 
the friendly intercourse which had formerly sub- 
sisted between them. 

To the credit and henor of the board, be it re- 
corded, however, that the first of its acts, under 
the new president, was the passing of a vote of 
thanks to the old, for “his great attention to the 
duties of his office, and for his great zeal to pro- 
mote the objects of the institution.” A public 
acknowledgment of services thus publicly render- 
ed, could not fail of being universally considered 
honorable alike to those who bestowed, and to him 
who received it; and it must have been soothing 
to the feelings of Sir John Sinclair, allowing that 
they might have been somewhat wounded on the 
occasion, if added to this general expression of 
the board, he received from the first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, from Warren Hastings, and from 
Bishop Watson, as well as from its treasurer and 
secretary, letters expressive of their wonder and 
indignation at the whole proceeding. 

Eight years after this unbecoming and unto- 
ward transaction, Sir John Sinclair was again in- 
stalled in the chuir, from which he should have 
never been unseated ; and he continued to hold the 
situation of president of the Board of Agriculture 
till 1813, when the vast expense which its man- 
agement personally involved, and which had con- 


siderably impaired his errr fortune, obliged him 


to resign. Lord Macclesfield was president when 
the board was finally dissolved, and its papers 
sent to the ‘Tower of London—where they may 
still be seen heaped together in the Record Office, 
a huge mass of information, which it cost an im- 
mensity of human labor and research to accumu- 
late, probably for ever lost to the world. 

Having mentioned the exertions made by Sir 
John Sinclair to render the discoveries of Elking- 
ton of public utility, by having Mr. Johnstone ap- 
pointed by the board to report on his system, as 
also to obtain the parliamentary grant for that in- 
dividual, which rendered his old age comfortable, 
we must not omit those in behoof of Andrew 
Meikle, the inventor of the thrashing machine— 
unquestionably the most valuable implement in- 
troduced into the practice of husbandry during the 
last hundred years. At the age of ninety-two, he 
was still alive and in great poverty; and it at once 
occurred to Sir John, that this opprobrium should 
instantly be removed by the nobility and landed 
interest, whom his discoveries had so much bene- 
fited. Mr. Meikle having been born, and still re- 
siding in East Lothian, he addressed a letter to 
the Earl of Haddington, as Lord Lieutenant of! 
the county, earnestly recommending the subject 
to his attention. A general meeting of the pro- 
prietors and farmers was accordingly held on 
the 26th December 1809, and the measure met 
with unanimous approbation. The sum of £1- 
500 was thus raised; and the family of the un- 
pretending old man, whose invention has been of 





so much benefit to the world, was thus rescued 
from the necessities which must have otherwise 
encompassed them for ever. Sir John had also the | 


—————_—_—. 
pleasure of raising a sum of money for the famj), 
of Mr. Small, who distinguished himself by) 
improvement on the construction of the Scorch 


plough.* 


For the Farmer’s Register 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CLOSE ROoms. 


Ward’s Fork, Charlotte. 


Ina former essay I said something of the jp. 
convenience of dust. I shall here speak of; per. 
haps, a more disagreeable intruder—impure ai; 
I have often wondered how people could live 
all in the air of as close apartments as our chap. 
bers. The whole family is trequently seen crow4. 
ed together in a small room breathing the same 
air until it will scarcely support -the flame of , 
tallow candle, much less the lamp of life. Jy 
such airless holes, life languishes, health declines, 
the mind grows feeble and dispirited, and the com. 
plexion grows pale and sickly, and the poor ner. 
vous inhabitant becomes unfit for any part of (po. 
mestic business, or for the social scene: and what 
is most remarkable, that there is a notion among 
some folks, who have certainly mistaken the 
thing, that a florid color 1s a mark of vulgarity, 
Look around you, and pray who are the people 
that carry the most of the ghostly visage and sal- 
low complexions? Are they not the half-fed, half- 
clothed, and half-aired inhabitants of close cab- 
ins, cellar rooms, and factories, and _ prisons, 
which are mostly deprived of pure air, which red- 
dens and invigorates the blood ? How this prison- 
house complexion ever should have been admired, 
and thought genteel, I am at a loss to tell. "Tis 
true, I have seen some well bred genteel people 
with this color, who have stewed themselves 
down to it in close hot rooms, under a notion that 
it adds to a desirable delicacy, and removes a mas- 
culine coarseness. But this 1s certainly a wide 
mistake. 


* * * * * * * * 


Nothing purifies and clears the skin as much as 
pure air and fresh spring water. Do you wish 
fora beautiful complexion? Use nature’s paint. 
Do you wish to be sweet? Take yeur perfumes 
from her dressing box, and washes from her bot- 
les. Do you wish to be fair? Inhale the pure 
air of the morning. Nothing beside can impatt 
the delicate tints. No color has been so much 
celebrated vy the poets as the clear white and red 
mingled. The white gotten from close rooms Is 4 
dull, not a clear white—not a fresh, but a sickly 
hue—not attracting, but forbidding. The periect 
complexion is the red of the rose delicately blend- 
ed with the white of the lilly. This is natures 
best painting, and I will venture to say, excludes 
any idea of vulgarity. Some ladies, strange ' 
tell, after having procured the pale color by cov 
finement in close rooms, have been caught with 
artificial paint on their cheeks. This shows the 
secret preference to the rosy cheek. But here 
again, in this sort of flesh coloring, they miss theif 


object: this is daubing, not painting. Nature's 
it 





* For a very interesting biographical account of 
James Small, and of his improvements in making !™ 
struments of husbandry, vide General Report of Sco! 
land, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 352-9. 
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the only painter in this case. She alone can min- 
cle aright the delicate shades of the “human face 
divine.” vie? 

Besides the unhealthiness of close rooms, it is 
certainly quite ungenteel to take into our lungs air 
breathed over and over again by others. We 
‘hink it so to Wash in the same water and drink 
out of the same cup; but to take into our lungs 
air many times expelled from our neighbors’, 
seems more So. | 

a. % * * # # 

Another inconvenience of unventilated rooms 
is, the limbs of the farmer are so relaxed by sleep- 
ing in such, that it greatly indisposes him to quit 
his bed at an early hour to attend to his business. 
When people lived in more open houses, they 
were more active, industrious and energetic. 
When the morning light broke in at the cracks, 
they bréke out at their doors. ‘These men rose 
early to wear out their lands: I wish their sons 
may rise early enough to restore them. I really 
believe the amount of energy that one has in any 


given time, depends more upon the pure fresh air | 


that he inhales in that time than on any thing 
else—and one’s future success in life greatly de- 
pends on the quantity of pure air he breathes in 
early life. ‘The destinies of families and nations 
are, | think, much influenced by the construction 
of their houses. It is hard for me to believe 
that many great or useful men ever came out of 
air-proof houses. Hardy raising, I think, is in- 
dispensable to success in agricultural pursuits. 
Men brought up in a delicate way have not the 
energy of grasshoppers. After th® cock has 
crowed thrice, they are still soaking in bed. They 
shrink with horror at the approach of cold air. 
The room must be warmed by a log fire before 
they will venture to put on their breeches—and 
they must get two or three cups of strong coflee 
efore they will venture to see about their stock if 
he weather is bad. And this indispensable atten- 
tion to stock in bad weather is committed to whouw)? 
To an overseer who has no more concern for them 
than for those of the next neighbor. I have heard 
some of these love-sleep gentry exclaim on get- 
ling to bed, “blessed is the man that invented 
sleep.” They might add more: “blessed is the man 
that invented overseers.” For the idea of being 
relieved from the necessity of attending to busi- 
ness is far more grateful to their relaxed nerves 
than even sleep itself. You may talk about plas- 
ter of Paris, lime, marl, and stable manure, for ex- 
hausted soil—but all in vain—if there is not energy 
and industry, perseverance and firmness to apply 
them. It is physical energy and mental firmness, 
and they go together, that are wanting. It is not 
the want of ways and means, but the power of 
execution. The very name of a rail road, or 
steam boat, or a plaster mill, throw our men, with 
overseers and hot rooms, into fits of hypochondria. 
luch labor! too much labor! is the ery; and 
they shrink back from such mighty projects, say- 


ing “blessed is the man that invented sleep. ” 
I. R. 





CURE OF LOCK JAW. 


Among the horses exhibited at the West Suf- 
lk agricultural show, was a fine cart mare, the 


Property of Colonel Rushbrook, which was some 


time since seized with locked jaw, and was per- 
fectly cured by pouring cold water along the back 
lrom a watering pot, without intermission fora 
considerabie ume; the application being recom- 
mended by an eminent London veterinarian. 
This affection has .been generally cunsidered incu- 


rable.—£nglish paper. 


THE NECESSITY OF COLD ON SILK WORMS’ 
EGGS BEFORE THEIR HATCHING, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Vicksburg, (Mi.) Nov. 29, 1886. 


[ perceive by an extract from a French author, 
in your No. 6, that it is considered an important 
desideratum to hatch the eggs of the silk worm 
the same year they are produced, so as to have a 

iseries of generatious. Having paid but little at- 
tention to the business for several years, ] had 
thought that the ditliculty was long since over- 
come. I once raised a few from motives of curi- 
osity, and wishing to have a second crop, like 
‘your French author, I tried animal heat, but to 
‘no purpose. In the following spring, the eges 
hatched before the mulberry had put forth its 
leaves. ‘The circumstance of their hatching at 
70° in the spring alter, withstanding the great- 
‘er heat of the previous sammer, induced me to re- 
flect upon the subject. A little reflection convinced 
‘me that in their wild state, a series of generations 





i 





'must be produced in the same year—the last of 


'which remains in the chrysalis state during the 
winter; that the eggs require to be chilled toa 
certain degree before they will hatch; that the 
night air, to which they are exposed in their wild 
state, is sufficient for the purpose. My curiosity 
having been fully gratified, | did not proceed to 
test the correctness of this idea: but if the night 
| air is not sufficient, an artificial winter might easi- 
ly be contrived—and the only wonder is, that so 
obvious a plan should never have been tried. 


From the British Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 


| By Alexander Thompson, Esq. Banchory House, 
Aberdeenshire. 


I spent a few weeks, in the summer of 1835, in 
Belgium, and I then observed several agricultural 
practices which were new to me, and which ap- 
pear worthy of consideration, if not of imitation, 
in our own country. 

In various parts of Brabant, I saw, in all the 
various steps of its progress, a mode of bringing 
heath and moorland into cultivation, which, on in- 
quiry, I found to have been long practised, and to a 
very great extent. ‘The ground to be improved, 
| generally not exceeding an acre at one time, and 
often much less, is planted with one year old 
seedling oaks. in rows one foot apart, and the 
same distance from plant to plant in the rows; 
these make annual shoots of at least twelve or 
filieen inches with a proportional side growth. 
They are allowed to grow up untouched for five or 
six to eight or ten years, according to the progress 
they make. The annual fall of leaves enriches 
‘the soil, while the thick shade completely extir- 
| pates the heath and other wild plants. When the 
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soil is supposed to be sufficiently ameliorated, the 
young trees are grubbed up, the stems are made 
inte faggots and sold for firewood, and the leaves 
and small branches are burned on the spot and the 


ashes carelu!ly spread on the soil where they act | 
as a very stimulating manure. ‘The ground is | 


then ploughed and sown with a corn crop—gene- 
rally oats, a regular rotation of cropping ensues, 
and thus the land is permanently reclaimed. 
Those moors which I saw, looked very poor and 
unfertile. The heath was short and stunted, and 
where the soil was recentiy turned up, it looked as 
white as a newly limed field. In short, it seemed 


little better than pure sand, which, however, had | 


the greasy feel peculiar to alluvial soils, and in 
some places there was a thin stratum of peat earth 
above the sand. The lately planted oaks looked 
exactly like nursery ground, and the older like 
very thick coppice, so that this mode of improving 


. . . ,. | 
produces immediate beauty. <A few of the trees 


of the outside rows are sometimes left to grow to 
timber, but too frequently the oaks are cut out to 
make room for willows and poplars, which afford a 
larger quantity of firewood. I could not get any 





those I saw were broadcast. After corn, they algo 
frequently sow spurry; a plant with us considere4 
utterly unworthy of cultivation, but so much 
teemed in Belgium that [ found there is q| 
against exporting the seed, 

The collection and preservation of manure j, 
unquestionably the chief excellence of’ Belgiay 
farming, and the subject on which we may deriy, 
most instruction from attending to these practices 
When they have the means of procuring distillep, 
refuse or any other liquid manure, they form gnq)) 
tanks for receiving it. ‘These are built of bric; 
four or six together, about seven feet deep, ay 
each division from six to ten feet long, and six o, 
seven feet wide; when empty they are neatly 
whitewashed inside. I do not know why the; 
are not rectangular, but I saw none which wer 
so. All sorts of liquid manures are conveye; 
| from the large towns by the rivers and canals tu q 
considerable distance, and bring a large price, 
They are bestowed chiefly on the young brairds, 
or, as it was expressed to me, “the whole spring 
they are constantly watering their braird with 
liquid manure, driving carts, with barrels. across 
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distinct account of the expense of this mode of their fields in every direction, and showering it upon 


improvement; but, as firewood is very dear in 
Belgium, [should expect that the faggots sold 
would amply repay the price of the seedlings, and 
the expense of planting and grubbing them up. 
There is no other expense in the process, until the 

loughing and sowing, which, of course, ought to 
ye charged against the ensuing crop. T[ was in- 
formed that a large portion of what is now arable 
land in Brabant, was in the state of a barren 
moor, even within the memory of persons yet 
alive, and had been reclaimed in the manner now 
described. 

There may be situations in Scotland far remov- 
ed from supplies of manure where this process 
would succeed and pay. We all know the eflect 
of larch plantations in extirpating heath, and pro- 
ducing good pasture, where little or none existed 
before. 

The Belgian farmers are not contented with one 
good crop in the year; they contrive to have two 


from a considerable part of their land. Wheat | 


and rye are sown in autumn; in February or 
March, carrot seeds are sown among the braird, 
and the best time for doing this is when the ground 
is covered with snow; when the snow melts, the 
seeds are carried down into the soil, and if there 


be no snow, the best time is during a heavy fall of h 


rain. The carrots spring and grow under the 
grain. <A wide toothed wooden harrow is drawn 
over the ground, which slightly stirs the soil and 
loosens the stubble. The latter is carefully pulled 
up with the hand and removed from the ground, 
and the carrots when necessary, are thinned. 
They grow rapidly after getting the ground to 
themselves, and produce a large supply of winter 
food. The objection which naturally occurs to 
this plan in any country, is, that it is too much for 


the soil to carry two crops at one time; butit must | 


be noticed, that the corn crop draws its nourish- 


ment from the upper part of the soil, whilst the | 
carrot roots pentrate much deeper and feed upon a. 


lower stratum. 

Turnips are sown after the cutting down of the 
grain crops, but the harvest is so early in Belgium 
that the stubble is ploughed in, and the turnip 
generally sown by the 15th or 20th July. All 





their young crops,” that is, if they have a sufficient 
| quantity of it, they go over al! their corn crops re- 
| peatedly with it during spring. The efiect of this 
| must be very beneficial—but the farmer must and 
ought to depend principally on the produce of his 
| own farm-yard for his manure, and it is here that 
'the Belgian system is so admirable. The follow- 
ing sketch of the ordinary mode of arranging a 
house, will assist in understanding their mode ot 
| proceding. 
h 
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a, House-door. b, Large fire place, c, Door to 
Cow-honse. d, Part of Kitchen devoted to churning, 
&e. e, Tank for distillery grains: this does not always 
occur. f, Stalls for cattle, very slightly divided. §, 
Dungpit. hh, Doors of Dungpit, wide enough to ad- 
| mit a cart. &, Dog-wheel for churning. 1, Cowhouse, 


_m, Large apartment for cooking, eating and working. 


000, Sleeping apartments. x 222, Outer walls o 
| house. The barns, stables, &c. are generally detached. 
The large space over the rooms and under the rool ' 


used for keeping hemp, flax, &c. until they are dress- 





'ed. The width of the whole may be from 40 to 50 
feet. 


[t will be seen that the dwelling- house and cow- 
house are contiguous. The kitchen or family room 
is avery large apartment, one end of it is approp! 
ated tochurning, &c., and on the side next the cow- 


/house is a very large fire-place, or hearth, 1n el 
|corner of which, will invariably be found a hte 
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anda large boiler over it. This is for preparing 


the liquid food for the cows, with which they are | 
sberally supplied three times a day. It contains 
water, chatl, weeds ot all sorts, nettles, &e. cover- | 
ol with a little rye, rape, or linseed meal, or mix- 
aj with distillery refuse. ‘The butter-milk is also 
aided and given back to the cows, and with so 
wueh liquid food, they are able to consume a 
oreat deal of straw in winter. ‘Turnips and car- 
ros seem to form but a small proportion of their 
od. Insummer they have clover, and spurry in 
autumn when grown. A door adjoining the fire- 
place leads to the cow-house, and the liquid food 
is given in wooden troughs, kept clean and nice. 
Behind the cattle is the dungpit: this is excava-_ 
ted to the depth of six or eight feet, and is twelve 
or fourteen wide, into it they cast every sort of) 


to show me the process, displayed the greatest re- 
luctance, but on my noticing it, the peasant as- 
sured me it was only because he knew it was not 
his regular time. 

Tre cultivation of flax forms a most important 
part of Belgian agriculture, but the subject is too 
extensive to be included in the present communi- 
cation; perhaps [ may ere long say something 
about it. | 

i think the following recipe for the cure of red 
water is worthy of being made public. I received 


it from a German friend, and it is the recipe of an 


old Pomeranian shepherd, who declared it never 


{yee . . . . 
failed. [had ita considerable time in my posses- 


sion, before | had an opportunity of irying it ona 


‘cow of my own; and until [I had done so with 


success, | was unwilling to prescribe it among my 


suff; sweepings of roads, parings of ditches or) neighbors Jest it should prove fatal. It however 


banks, and dry earth. ‘These being completely 
saturated with urine and mixed with droppings 
from the cattle, form admirable manure. Not be- 
ing exposed, like an English straw-yard, to wind 
and rain, little or nothing is evaporated or lost. 


the pit again filled with earth, &c. It is of course 
not tilled up to the level of the stalls, but space is 
left for the increase of the manure. ‘The cattle 
are constantly in the house, except an hour or two 
in the morning in summer, and at noon in autumn, 
when they go to walk along the lanes. Field pas- 
turing is unknown, and thus almost all the manure 
isdeposited in the house, and even a Jarge pro- 
portion of what falls out of doors is gathered up 
and collected in heaps by children. ‘The quantity 
of manure thus collected is very great, and owing 


to the variety of their crops, the dungpits are | 


emptied several times a year. 

I think the Highland Society might with pro- 
priety otter a premium for experiments on the use 
of covered dungpits, and [ have no doubt that if 
the practice were once introduced. the advantages 
would soon establish it universally. ‘The Belgian 
cattle are certainly too much confined to the house, 
and part of their food seems more calculated to im- 
prove the dungpit than any thing else, and to this I 
attributed what appeared to me the inferior quality 
of all the products of the dairy ; but this is a quite 
diferent question from the propriety of sheltering 
the manure, necessarily produced in a farm-yard, 
irom the effects of the weather, whether it be sun, 
or wind, or rain. 

The dogs in Belgium are obliged to take their 
share of the farm work, and relieve the dairy- 
maids from the labor of churning. A wheel is 
erected outside the house, and under a wooden 
cover, twelve to fourteen feet diameter, with a rim 
about fifteen inches broad. ‘The dog is placed 
within the wheel, and moving forward, causes the 
wheel to go round exactly like a tread-mill, ex- 
cept that the dog is placed within, and the men 
outside the wheel. ‘There are wooden teeth out- 
side the wheel, which turns a smaller wheel, 
Which again moves a double crank inside the 
house, to which the plungers of the churn are at- 
tached. There are generally three dogs kept for 
each churn, and they work each an hourat a time. 

hey are made to go faster or slower by calling to 
them, At gentlemen’s houses they were fat, and 
seemed to like their work well, but at the peas- 
ants’ houses they were not so comfortable looking. 
On one occasion a dog who was ordered to work 


cured a cow of mine, and [ have since given it in 
‘above twenty cases, almost all among my own 
tenants, and with perfect success, except in two 


cases, When the animals were at the point of 


death before they got it. It is a mixture of equal 
. . . . | 
When the manure is required, it is taken out, and 


parts of Oleum Philosophorum, Olerum Aspic, 
Oleum ‘Ferebinthum ; sixty to seventy drops in 
half'a quart of lukewarm water for a middle-sized 
cow, and from thirty to fifty for a calf) according 
to size. If itdoes not cure in twelve hours, repeat 
‘the dose. I have never known more than two 
doses required. ‘The materials can be furnished 
by Baildon, successor to Butler and Co. 74 Prince’s 
| Street, Edinburgh. 


| 


From the Troy [N. Y.] Budget of January 2. 


RECENT AND DISASTROUS LAND-SLIPS IN 
TROY. 


| Early last summer, many of our readers are 
aware, a large mass of clay burst from the hill on 
‘the east section of the first ward of this city, fol- 
lowed by a gushing stream of water, and doing 
‘no other injury than covering a large portion of 
‘ground at the base with the bowels of the hill. 
Last evening about 7 o’clock, a similar occurrence 
took place on the same spot, but, we regret to say, 
greater in extent, and exceedingly fatal in its con- 
sequences. An avalanche of clay came tumbling 
from an eminence of nearly 500 feet, moving down 
the base of the hill to level land, and then contin- 
ued from the impulse it received, to the distance of 
‘about S00 feet, covering up acres ol’ ground, ac- 
‘companied with a cataract of water and sand 
‘which kept up a terrible roar. ‘The mass moved 
‘along with great rapidity, carrying with it two 
stables and three dwelling houses, and crushing 
them and their contents in thousands of pieces. 
The stables and horses were moved to a distance 
of over 200 feet, into an hollow on the corner of 
Washington and Fourth streets. 

In its way the avalanche also encountered a 
brick-kiln, burying it partially over and crumbling 
‘it together, from which a few minutes after the 
‘flames rushed forth and lit up the city as with a 
‘great conflagration. ‘This signal was the first in- 
timation that was had of the catastrophe, to those 
‘not in the immediate vicinity. 

_ The three dwelling houses destroyed were 
of light structure, and are occupied by Mr. John 
'Grace, another by Mrs. Leavensworth, and the 
‘third by Mrs. Warner, the last of which was 
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fortunately vacant at the time of thecalamity. In 
Grace’s house was himself and wile and little boy. 
The two former were extricated from the ruins 
dead, and the boy was taken out alive, very little 


hurt, bare footed aud bare headed, the bui! angs | 

having been shattered in a thousand pleces— | 

which is undoubtedly one of the most singular. 
. her 

nere | 


escapes that ever came to our knowledge. 
were four of Mrs. Leavenswortl’s family in her 
house—herself and toree children. 


of the wreck, dead, crushed almost to a jelly, and 


were undoubtedly thrown instantly from a natural | 


sleep into a sleep of death. Mrs. Leavensworih 
was taken out shockingly bruised, and was barely 


alive when we last heard trom her. Fortunately | 


three of the family were at church at the time, 
and escaped awlul deaths. 

The stables were owned by Mr. Bingham, in 
which were 22 horses, and all carried along with 
the mass together, with nine or ten dirt carts. Six 


horses were taken from the ruins alive—the other | 


sixteen were killed. The dead bodies of the horses 


can this morning be seen mingled among the | 


ruins. 
ble. 
We learn that the body of a person was found, 
name unknown, who was probably emploved in 
the brick kiln or stables—which makes in all five 


Mr. Bingham’s loss must be considera- 


dead bodies taken from the ruins last night. There | 
are probably others buried among the ruins, as it. 


is hkely some persons at the time were in the sta- 
bles or brick kiln. 


The avalanche passed over a public highway | 


which leads to the mill and nail factory, and might 


have carried along with it some straggling travel- | 


ler. The clay is piled up in masses to the depth 
of’ from 10 to 40 feet over a large surface. It must 
have moved with great rapidity, and it is fortunate 
that it had not happened at the time when the la- 
borers were employed in digging from the hill. At 
the time it was snowing freely, and this morning 
the scene was entirely covered with a white veil. 

The scene that presented itself’ in the early part 
of the evening was awful in the highest degree. 
The horrors of an earthquake could not have pre- 
sented a more dreadiul spectacle. In the midst of 
a mass of convulsed earth, a multitude of human 


beings were moving to and fro—some carrying | 


torches and others digging among the ruins, and 
dragging from the midst the remains of some life- 
less body, or were rescuing some one in whom 
life had not yet become extinct—some were 
crying “ ho! ropes, ropes!” * help,’ ‘ shovels,” 
&c. while the scene was dimly illuminated by the 
flames from the burning brick kiln, which is yet 
smouldering like an almost exhausted volcano. 
The scene must have been witnessed to be real- 
ized—we can give but a faint description of it. 

Five large trees were precipitated trom the hill, 
some of which are now standing erect at the bot- 
tom, and others in a slightly inclined posture. The 
whole is considered a singular phenomenon, and 
its immediate cause is the result of much specula- 
tion. 

We have endeavored to give all the particulars 
that have come to our knowledge—in doing it in 
great haste, a few inaccuracies may have crept 
into our statement, but in the end it will be found 
generally correct. 


Two of the | 
children were in bed at the time, and probably | 
asleep, and were afierwards taken from the midst ; 


——__ 
From the [British] Northern Whig, October 1855, 


A MOVING BOG. 


This rather rare phenomenon has been lately 
witnessed on a part of Lord O’ Neil’s estate, in th 
neighborhood of Randallstown, on the Ballymena 

road and about two miles and a half {rom the fy. 
mertown. ‘The tollowing is the substance of 
letter which we have received from a gentlemay 
who was at the place on Saturday last -—** On the 
19th ult., in the evening, the first movement ov. 
curred. A person who was near the ground was 
surprised to hear a sort of rumbling noise, ag if 
‘under the earth; and immediately after, his guy. 
prise was nota little increased, on perceiving g 
_part of the bog move pretty rapidly forward, a dis. 
tance of afew perches. Itthen halted, and ex. 
hibited a broken, rugged appearance, with a sof 
peaty substance boiling up through the chinks, 
It remained in this state till the 22d, when it sud. 
denly moved forward, at a quick rate, covenne 
corn fields, potato fields, turf-stack, hay-ricks, &e. 
not a vestige of which now remains to be seen, 
So sudden and rapid was this movement, that she 
adjacent mail-coach road was covered, in a few 
minutes, or rather moments, to a depth of nearly 
twenty feet. It then directed its course towards 
the river Maine, which lay below it; and so great 
was its force, and such the quantity of matter car- 
ried along, that the moving mass was forced a 
considerable way across the river. -In  conse- 
quence of the late heavy rains, the river has avain 
found its channel through the matter deposited in 
‘its bed, otherwise the water would have been 
forced back, and immense damage done to the 
land on the banks. The fish in the river have 
been killed to a great distance. The damage 
done by the mossy inundation has been very con- 
siderable. About 150 acres of excellent arable 
land have been covered, and rendered totally use- 
less. Down the middle of this projected matter 
_achannel has been formed, through which there 
is a continual flow of dark peaty substance, over 
ground where only two weeks ago the reapers 
were at work. A house close by the road isso 
far overwhelmed, that only a part of the roof is to 
| be seen. Besides the actual damage sustained, 
the utmost alarm prevails and the people living 
‘adjacent to the place have been removing their 
furniture, &c toa distance. All manner of absurd 
reasons are assigned to account for the destroying 
visitation; but as the cause is one of a natural 
and sufficiently well ascertained kind, it is useless 
to dwell upon the solutions offered by ignorance.” 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ON THE CULTURE OF BRANK, OR BUCK- 
WHEAT. 


By Mr. Main, Chelsea. 


Notwithstanding this plant is probably a native 
of China and other warm climates, it may be cul- 
tivated in all the northern countries of Asia and 
Europe. This is owing to its being an annual 0 
very quick growth, requiring only a summer 0 
two or three months to bring it to perfection. It 
even ripens in the short summers of Siberia, and 
| is considered exceedingly valuable on poor ligil 
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wils, where the other more valuable cereals .do 
not prosper. a 

In the north of Europe it is much used as an 
jricle of human diet, as well as food for all kinds 
a live stock. It yields a flour of remarkable 
whiteness, and, on the continent, is very com- 
monly mixed with that of rye or wheat, by both 
public and private bakers. In England it is some- 
ames used by bakers and confectioners in the 
manufacture of their finest fancy articles ; but 
nyever in common bread or other food. It has 
heen malted and tried in the manufacture of beer, 
hat the liquor, though palatable, is dangerously 
heady and unwholesome. 

Vast quantities of this grain are annually im- 
ported into this country from Holland and other 
northern countries, for the use of the gin distille- 
ries; aad who also buy all they can get of British 
growth, which not being kiln-dried, as most of 
the Dutch grain is found to be, is more valued. 

[t isa good deal cultivated in some of the poor- 
est gravelly districts in the south of England, but 
only on fallows intended for wheat. In such light 
sandy or gravelly countries, the fallow-fields are 
thoroughly worked and cleaned by the first of 
June: they are then drawn out into ridges, 
ploughed and immediately sown. If convenient, 
the dung intended for the fallow is carted on, and 
spread and ploughed in, before the brank is sown; 
or this work may be deferred till the crop is carried 
in, inthe autumn, just as it may suit the business 
of the farm. 

A bushel of seed is enough for an acre, and if 
laid on regularly, when the ground is loose and 
warm, the plants soon make their appearance, 
and grow with great rapidity ; so that the ground 
issoon covered and shaded by a dense mass of 
oliage. It begins flowering in July, and is gen- 
erally fit to mow about the beginning of October. 
tis usually cut with scythe and cradle ; and this 
implement in the hands of an expert workman is 
astonishingly expeditious. A good hand will cut 
down four or five acres per day with apparent 
ease. The scythe is put out for the purpose ; and 
though nothing is cut easier than the green suc- 
culent stems, the scythe requires to be swung by 
ata'l and strong man. 

The —_ is delivered from the scythe in swathes, 
as regularly as if laid by hand ; and if the weath- 
er be fine, it quickly withers, and becomes fit to 
be carried to the rick-yard or barn. If put to- 
gether a little green or damp, it does not much signi- 
ly; for though ever so mouldy, the grain is never 
dimaged, and the more mouldy it is, the easier it 
sthrashed. It is the easiest of all barn-work for 
thethrasher; as the slightest blow separates the 
grain from the straw; and as the latter shrinks 
into very small bulk, is never bound, and only fit 
lor litter, it is soon out of the hand of the thrasher. 
_ Three or fonr quarters per acre is a fair crop ; 
's price generally ranges with that of barley, 
hough, when much wanted by the distillers, dou- 

e the price of barley is freely given. It has been 


Proved a thousand times over, that the crop of 


Wheat after brank is always better than if the fal- 
ow had been kept naked all summer, and wheth- 
er the ground be dunged before or aller the brank. 
This crop not only shades the ground, and smoth- 
"8 every weed, but leaves the soil in a fine mellow 
‘ate. In wet summers, when the fallow cannot 


cleaned early enough fora crop to be housed, a 
VoL. 1V—78 
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cast of seed is sown in August, to be ploughed in 
as adress for wheat; but it is a very unsubs‘antial 
and fugitive kind of manure. 

The uses of brank to an English farmer are but 
few. Horses should never touch it, because it 
heats and fills them full of bad humors. Neither 
is it good for fattening any kind of animal except 
pigeons and poultry ; and it is the favorite tood of 
pheasants, whether wild or tame. When given 
to store-pigs, it should only be in the proportion of 
one-third to two of any other kind of corn; that 
being the greatest quantity that can be given with 
safety. If pigs be allowed to range the brank 
stubble, they are very soon seized with delirium, 
and a violent «ind of madness, running into water, 
rolling in mud, and crying in the utmost distress ; 
and if allowed to repeat their visit to that stubble, 
fall away in condition most rapidly. 

From it being so much and so constantly used 
in Russia and other parts of the continent, even 
as bread-corn, without hurtful eflecte, we must 
suppose that its deliterious qualities are dissipated 
by the oven, or in the process of cooking. But of 
the effects of brank grown in England, as stated 
above, I have been witness to repeatedly ; and 
every farmer in those districts where it is com- 
monly raised, is equally aware of its hurtlul ef- 
fects if uncautiously used. 

Still it is a useful crop for shading poor thin land, 
if it can be sown alter the fallow is perfectly clean- 
ed, and be got off in time to sow wheat. A buck- 
wheat farmer is, however, always considered an 
unfortunate man; because the cultivation of it 
shows the poverty of his land, and there are very 
few prosperous farmers upon land naturally poor. 

But this is assuming that all gravelly or sandy 
soils are steri!, which is not universally the case. 
[I have seen much very productive sandy soils in 
the county of Bedford in England, and in the 
neighborhood of Musselburgh in Scotland. On 
such land brank may be raised successfully, es- 
pecially in favorable summers; and even if the 
crop of grain be scanty, its service in keeping the 
ground shaded, and free from weeds, will benefit 
the succeeding crop, whatever it may be. I may 
also mention, that there is another crop raised by 
farmers on such soils, with the same view as that 
of sowing brank, namely, sowing trefoil or yellow 
clover thickly on the fallow, as soon as it is com- 
pletely cleaned. This rises and becomes a very 
close sward before the beginning of September, at 
which time it is begun to be folded off by sheep, 
leaving the staple in a clean and rich order for the 
reception of the wheat seed. 

I know not whether brank has ever been tried 
on the north side of the Tweed, or even to the 
northward of the Trent; but succeeding in much 
more northern latitudes, it certainly may have a 
chance even in the colder parts of Britain. But 
it must be considered, that a continental summer, 
though shorter, is much more uniformly warm 
than in any island, though farther to the south- 
ward. It is the chanzeableness of the British cli- 
mate, much more than its want of temperature, 
that isso fatal to tropical vegetables ; and as brank 
is as tender as the kidney-bean, a night frost in 
the end of September, or early in Ociober, would 
destroy a principal part of the crop. After the 
grain is set, however, no degree of frost can dam- 
age it. 1 have often cut and carried a good crop 





alter every leaf has been killed by frost. 
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The flowers are sweet-scented, and yield much 
honey, and consequently are much visited by bees; 
but the value of the honey is deteriorated, as it is 
much darker colored, and said to be inferior to that 
collected from heath and other wild flowers. 

Whether brank will ever be an object of enlt- 
vation to light land farmers in general, is question- 
able; but from the present posture of agricultural 
affairs, many things will be introduced into our 
present systems, and many expedients had _re- 
course to, to increase, if possible, the produce of 
the land, which have never betore been thought 
of} Raw materials for the manufacturer, qualities 
for the dyer and druggist, and even that luxury 
tobacco, may come in for a share of that labor 
and care which has been heretofore wholly be- 
stowed on raising the necessaries of life for man. 
Steam-power, as applied to the transit of farm 


pranente, as corn and fatted stock, and to that of 
i 


me and other dressings, is working, and will con- 
tinue to work, important changes in the old rou- 
tine of agriculture. Local advantages will be 
moderated, and local disabilities will be henceforth 
assisted in a way that but few are now aware of. 


Extract from an Address to the Middlesex Agricultural Society, 
By Albert Ul. Nelson of Concord. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CULTIVATION, 


We may learn the principles of farming then, 
by study, and why in the name of common sense 
may we not study books?) Why should we be 
obliged to grope along, to stumble on in the thick 
darkness which our ancestors exerted themselves 
successfully to dissipate, when we may walk firm- 
ly and surely, would we but open our eyes? ‘To 
illustrate my meaning. A young man comes into 
possession of a farm composed entirely of light 
sandy soil. His predecessors have, year by year, 


raised by dint of much labor, a small crop of 


burnt up hay, a small crop of potatoes, and a 
smaller crop of stinted corn. Now shall he toil 
on all his days, ploughing, sowing, and cropping 
the same fields in the same way, and with the 
same results, as did his ancestors? Or, would it 
not be far better for him to farm a little by book ? 
To study the nature of calcareous and siliceous 


soils, to learn the different effects and qualities of 


manure, to introduce the turnip and clover culture, 
and a rotation of crops ; and thus by the aid of a 


little science, double his produce and the value of 


his land at the same time? Shall he continue to 
cultivate certain articles without any regard to 
their adaptation to his soil, or shall he study the 
nature of the soil somewhat? Can there be a 
doubt as to what should be done? Our farmers 
work with their eyes wide open, [ aliow. They 
adopt improvements as fast as they are made in 
their neighborhood, so that they can see them; but 
they adopt only when they can see them. New 
modes of cultivation, and new articles of culture, 
are in this way gradually introduced. But they 
are introduced too slowly. The work does not go 
on fast enough. They do not keep up with the 
improvements of the age. There is much hesita- 
tion and doubt, afier the time for hesitation and 
doubt has passed. The good old way, with all its 
imperfections, is adhered to in preference to a new- 
er and better, merely because the one is old, and 


nn 
the other new. Our farmers have a thorough cop, 
tempt for new things, and especially if promulos, 


ted by a book farmer, and in this way lose oreat 


‘advantages. Llustrations of this fact are abyy, 
‘dant. How much writing, and argument, and 
"persuasion it has cost to obtain for the mulberry 
and the making of silk, their present pariial aid 
limited confidence! How slowly has the cultiya. 
tion of Ruta Baga been progressing—and hy 
-much more slowly the raising of lucerne, Hoy 
hard it is for peopie to give up keeping a jiijle 
mountain of soil round each bill corn: how hari 
to use the roller anc cultivator: how hard to give 
up cross ploughing! Or to illustrate this name {ee}. 
ing in a diflerent way, it was forty years atier g)j. 
nach was introduced into the gardens of the op. 
ulent, before it could be bought in Boston market: 
and I doubt not but that there are those presen 
who now hear the name for the first time. The 
rhubarb was twenty vears in coming into favor: 
the tomato, the best of all summer vegetables, 
nearly as long: and the salsify is now hardly a 
regular marketable vegetable. While the sea 
kale of Great Britain has not been able to tempt 
a single cultivator, head lettuce as well known as 
it is, is seldom raised in the country, and the cau. 
liflower more seldom still. ‘ But the disgrace of 
being slow to receive valuable novelties, is not 
confined to our farmers and gardeners alone. 
The medical faculty of Paris proscribed as_poi- 
sonous the potato, one hundred years after that 
plant had raised millions of vigorous troops who 
under Marlborough had again and again beaten 
the finest armies of France. 
* * * * ¥* 

How few farmers there are that actually study 
the nature of soils and manures, and crops? How 
few make any improvements save those they see 
instituted by their nearest circles of neighbors? 
All such they are willing to make. Now I ask, 
and the question contains the gist of the whole 
matter, why a man may not as well learn from the 
results of the neighbors’ experiments and science 
when stated in a book, as when seen ona farm! 
EXxtend the same principle. Great men, practical 
men, in every part of the world, and for many 
years, have investigated the subject of agriculture, 
and have written on it: their:plans and experi 
ments as well successful as otherwise, have been 
noted ; experiments have been properly instituted. 
Now if a farmer may learn from a book written 
by his neighbor, may he not much more lear 
from this collected wisdom of the whole world! 
Is it not a fact, and may we not point to shining 
examples from the members of this society, thi! 
those who have studied books, and become book 
farmers, are the best farmers, and have the bes! 
and most productive farms? Being willing © 
learn from those men, as we all are, and thus /rom 
books second hand, and why are we not willing 
go ourselves to to the fountain head, and thus be- 
come pioneers in the cause ? 

* * * * # 

I have thus, gentlemen, stated some reasols 
why you should prosecute agriculture as a scienet; 
and have thus briefly noticed some of the moder 
improvements in that science, in order to induce 
your minds the question ‘* Why may we not a 
complish what others have accomplished A And 
I ask the question—why may you not? Whe 
shall say that an American cannot do as much 3 
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an English farmer? Who but the American 
nimself, when he says he cares not for the science 
or the study of agriculture, and that he spurns 


euch learned words? fle who adheres to old cus- 


ioms, While every body about him is adopting | 


newer aud better, will fall far behind the age. 
And that farmer who continues to farm as did his 
ancestors, Who entertains a sovereign contempt 
me scientific cultivation, will find himself every 
jay growing poorer, because his more enlightened 
newhbors are every day growing richer and rich- 
er. know that to treat farming as a science, to 
adopt the late improvements, or at least many of 
them, calls for a considerable outlay of money. But 
the investment is sure: the returns must be enor- 
mous for the amount expended: and they will 
themselves furnish the means of further improve- 
ment. ‘There are multitudes of examples of what 
may be done in this way. Mr Coke of Nortolk, 
England, furnishes the most illustrious instance. 
Some lorty years ago, he inherited a vast landed 
estate, the increase of which was then, $8000 per 


annum. Being an active and intelligent man, he | 


introduced the ‘Tullian system, which consists in a 
frequent rotation of crops, and in sowing in drills, 
and in his life time, by the plough and a proper 
succession of plants alone, he increased the in- 
come of his estate to $200,000; or, in other words 
he increased its value 24 times. Of him it was 
said, that “*he disdained to hide his head beneath 
acoronet.” Something like this every man may 
do. If we have not thousands to double every 
few years, we have hundreds or tens; and the 
smaller the sum, the the more the need of this re- 
sult. ‘The means are in every man’s hands. 
There is no necromancy in the case; no peculiar 
skillis needed. Diligently use the faculties God 
has given us, and the advantages which our in- 
stitutions secure, and the whole is accomplished. 
We in New England have already done much. 
Our hills are rough and rocky and steril ; our win- 
ters are long and tempestuous; our climate is in- 
clement and unfavorable ; but our arms have been 
nervous aud our hearts strong, and the rough ste- 
ri fields have become gardens. The lines fell in 
rough spots to our fathers, but they have been 
made very pleasant homes. ‘Ihe founders of New 
England had difficulties to contend against, but 
they have been overcome. Just two hundred 
years ago, in 1636, a gentleman writing to Eng- 
land of the soil of this country says, “after five 
or six years it grows barren beyond belief; and 
Whereas after, the land in England proves fertile 
lor grass, this yields none at all, but like the land 
about Dunstable, puts on the face of winter in the 
ime of summer.” * * * ‘For the present 
we make a shift to live—but hereafter, when our 
humbers do increase, and the fertility of the soil 
doth decrease, if God discovers not means to en- 
teh the land, what shall become of us, [ will net 
determine—but it is probable we must either dis- 
band ourselves, like beasts straitened in their pas- 
lure, and so be liable to destruction from the na- 
lives (f mean the Pequods,) or else continuing to- 
gether, be made the subject of some fearful famine 
and the misery that accompanieth it.” How 
great the change! ‘Two hundred years ago, the 
10,000 inhabitants of New England feared a 
famine! Now more than two anda haif’ millions 
are supported in the same country, and the ener- 
gles of the land are not developed to the hun- 
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'dredth part! We apprehend no famine now: we 


fear not the sterility of the soil: we war not with 
the Pequods: our midnight slumbers are not dis- 
turbed by the howlings of ravenous wild-beasts. 
Peace, prosperity, and plenty is in our land. The 
little handial has grown to a mighty host. Our 
ellorts have been prospered, and the earth has 
smiled. And now instead of fear for the issue, 
‘and prayers for succor, we confidently anticipate 
the time when in agriculture, as in everything 
else, we shall stand pre-eminent before the whole 
world. ‘Truly may we say there has been a 
change! And shall it stop? or shall it go on? 
‘Shall we rest satisfied with what has been done. 
/now that our energies are just beginning to be de- 
'veloped, and now that we have inducements 
‘greater than ever to press onward? By you, 
Gentlemen, and such as you, is the question to be 
solved. By directing to the science the same 
mental power, that you devote to anything else, 
and the same unwearied diligence, everything de- 
sirable will be attained. ‘True, we have not the 
great staples, the sunny clime, the fertile soil of 
the south: but we have not slavery. ‘True, we 
have not the luxuriant prairies and mighty rivers 
of the west: but we have what is wanting in 
those places, the good old fashioned New Eng 
land habits of economy and industry. We have 
‘not the blessings of many other lands; but at 
ithe same time we have not the curses that are 
‘entailed upon them. We have everything that 
is needed to induce our surpassing all other lands 
‘in this science ; and it rests with you, gentlemen, 
‘and your fellow workers in this cause, to say 
whether or not these results shall be atttained. 





From the Historical Magazine. 


EARLY SILK MANUNACTURE IN THIS COUN- 
TRY. 





The introduction of a new branch of profitable 
‘industry into a country, must necessarily attract 
;}much public interest, as being immediately con- 
‘nected with the prosperity and happiness ofall its 
‘inhabitants. Recently much attention has been 
‘awakened, by eflorts to promote on an extensive 
scale, by means of soci*ties and incorporated com- 
| panies, the culture of the mulberry tree, with an 
‘ultimate view to the production of silk, either for 
‘exportation in a raw state, or for domestic manu- 
‘facture. "The legislature of several states, have 
‘favored these efforts by liberal and valuable char- 
' ters, and congress has considered the maiter of so 
‘much importance as to make it, through its com- 
i/mittees, (selected with great care,) the subject of 
/minute and expensive investigation. During the 
progress of legislative action, which has at different 
‘times, within a few years past, been had on this 
subject, various statements have been made, both 
in memorials of petitioners, and in reports of com- 
_mittees, that are not only deficient in the present- 
ment of many particulars of interest, but exceed- 

ing erroneous in those that are given. Our object 

in alluding to this matter, is not to shed any new 
light on the processes of producing raw silk, or its 

manufacture alterwards. We projess no knowledge 
‘on the subject derived from practical experience, 

nor have we any specious or learned theory to pre- 

sent. But our only object at present, is to preserve 
/some facts connected with the early history of the 
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silk culture, which we cannot doubt, from present 
appearances, is destined to open a wide and profi- 
table field tor the exercise of American indusiry 
and skill. ‘The subject may be dwelt upon here- 
alter more elaborately. 

In a collection of Mssays, published by Jared 
Elliot, of Killingworth, Connecticut, a gentleman 
who united in himselt the three profesaons of a 
divine, a physician, and an agriculturist, we find 
many interesting particulars in relation to the pro- 
duction of silk. Mr. Elliot was an honorary mem- 
ber of the “society established in London, for the 
encouragement of arts, marufactures and com- 
merce,” and his zeal for making experiments 
which might result in benefit to America, was 
quickened into greater exertion, from his connec- 
tion with that institution. ‘The society, as appears 
from a pamphlet published by them in London, in 
1761, note the following geatlemen as their Ame- 
rican correspondents, who were also to pay premi- 
ums in their respective colonies, “ for merchanta- 
ble raw silk, raised and produced therein,” viz: 
Dr. Jared Elliot, the Rev. Mr. Thomas Clap, 

President of Yale College,) and Jared Ingersoll, 

sq. of Connecticut; Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., 
and John Hughes, Esq. of Pennsylvania ; George 
Pollock, Cullen Pollock, and John Rutherfoord, 
Esgqrs., North Carolina. 

The premiums were arranged by the London 
society, as follows: . 

“ For every pound weight of cocoons produced 
in the province of Georgia, in the year 1761, of a 
hard, weighty, and good substance, wherein one 
worm only has spun, three-pence. 

‘¢ For every pound weight of cocoons produced 
in the same year, of a weaker, lighter, spotted or 
bruised quality, though one worm only has spun 
in them, two-pence. 

“For every pound weight of cocoons produced 
in the same year, wherein two worms have inter- 
woven themselves, one-penny.” 

These premiums were, by resolution of the 
society, to be paid, so far as the province of Geor 
gia was concerned, by Mr. Ottolenghe, superin- 
tendent of the silk culture therein, “to every per- 
son who would bring his or her balls or cocoons to 
the public filature at Savannah, according to notice 
(then) sent to Georgia.” * 

The mode of proof to establish claims to premi- 
ums was minutely regulated. The fact to be estab- 
lished, was “that the silk has been actually and 
bona fide reeled from cocoons of the claimant’s 
own raising and produce ;”’ and the sum which 
should be paid by the society’s correspondents, 
were to be repaid to them or order, severally, by 
the society, upon receiving accounts of the same 
properly attested. , 

It appears that the first attempt in this country 
to cultivate the silk business, was made in Geor- 
gia. The writer is not informed with regard to 
the time of its commencement there, but from a 
note appended to the essay of Doctor Elliott, and 
which is quoted at length, it certainly appears 
that the enterprise of Georgia, under the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Oglethorpe, first embarked in the 
manufacture of the American silk. ‘The note is 

uoted at length, as it refers to an “account from 

reorgia,” not in the possession of the writer, but 
which may be yet preserved, and in the possession 
of others. 

* By a late account from Georgia,” says Doctor 








ey 
Elliot, ‘it appears that the silk manutactory jg in 

a flourishing way. In the year 1757, the weigh 

of silk balls received at the filature, was Only 1052. 

last year produced 7040, and this year alread) 

above 10,000; and it is very remarkable, that the 

raw silk exported from Georgia, sells at London 

from two to three shillings a pound, more than that 

from any other part of the world.” 

At the time when Mr. Elliot’s essay was pub- 
lished, Georgia was increasing in the silk business, 
The writer is unacquainted with the reasons that 
have since led to its abandonment. Georgia 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, were specially se. 
lected as silk districts. ‘The reason of this selec. 
tion probably, was, that it was deemed important 
to test the advantages of different climates in rais- 
ing the mulberry tree and the production of silk, 
The writer is not informed with regard to the re. 
sult of experiments, if any were made, in Pennsy|- 
vania. The condition on which premiums were 
to be granted in Connecticut, as connected with 
the resolutions of the ‘London Society,” was, 
that a public filature should be established in the 
colony, under the direction of the correspondents 
of the society, “to which every person should 
bring his or her balls or cocoons.” A severe loss 
was sustained by those who were engaved in the 
silk business in Georgia, in the year 1758, by the 
filature or store-house taking fire, and being con- 
sumed, together with a quantity of’ raw silk, and 
eight thousand weight of cocoons. The quantity 
destroyed, enables us to form some judgment with 
regard to the extent of the silk business at that 
early day. Doctor Elliot says, that in the year 
when his essay was written, (1759,) those who 
had given their attention to the production of silk 
in Conrecticut, informed him that “it was more 
profitable than any other ordinary business.” He 
vives the two following authorities as confirmatory 
of his opinion. 

He says, “some years past, I asked a man ol 
good faith and credit, who had then made the most 
silk of any among us, what profit might be made 
of’ it; his reply was, that he could make a yard of 
silk, as cheap as he could make a yard of linen 
cloth, of eight run to the pound, &c. A woman 
of experience in this business, told me, that in the 
short time of feeding the worms and winding the 
silk balls, she could earn enough to hire a good 
spinner the whole year. I have not (adds the 
Doctor,) the least scruple of’ the informers’ veraci- 
ty. but how far their capacity might serve for an 
exact calculation, I know not.” ; 

The writer has been unable to ascertain the 
precise time when the colonists of Connecticut first 
directed their attention to the production of silk. 
That it was far anterior to the time specified in the 
memorial recently presented to the legislature, for 
the incorporation of a company, (upon which 
memorial and corresponding report of a committee, 
a charter has been granted, ) is shown conclusively 
by the following extract from Doctor Elliot's e- 
say. 

The Doctor says, “1 have been informed that 
at a place called Falkner’s Island, which lyeth op- 
posite to Guildford, there are vast number 0 
young shoots (mulberry) which grow with such 
eagerness and obstinacy, that notwithstanding all 
endeavors to destroy them, the utmost efforts 0! 
the proprietors of the island, both by plough and 
scythe, has been used successively many years, 3° 
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good hap is, without being able to accomplish it. A 
number Of us here, (Killingworth,) and in the 
neiwhboring towns, with the leave of the owners, 
jesign to supply ourselves from them the next 
spring; for [ apprehend that this way of trans- 
planting young trees, will be the most expeditious, 
ty get furnished for the silk trade.” 

As the es<av from which the above extract is 
made, Was writen about eighty years ago, and 
the * plough and scythe” had been used for many 
years anterior to that period, in attempts to extir- 
pate the mulberry, the planting of the trees must 
have been soon after the settlement of the colony. 
As we intend to confine this article to the se 
hisiory of the silk culture in our country, (reserv- 
ing for a future number, its decline and subsequent 
advancement ;) it may be pardonable in us to pay 
atribute of respect to the memory of a gentleman, 
to whose valuable labors we are chiefly indebted 
for the tacts stated in this number. We cannot 
do better than by saying, that in the quietness of 
his character, in his social enjoyments, in his hours 
of meditation, and in the innocence as well as use- 
fulness of his labors, he seems to have afforded a 
practical illustration of the truth of one of his 
paragraphs on the culture of trees. ‘Such groves 
(says he,) are proper places for retirement, study 
and meditation ; this will have weight with those 
who love contemplation--those who are wise and 
gool; he that is not company for himself, when 
alone, will be none of the most pleasing and edity- 
ing company for others; shallow minds who have 
no fund for their own entertainment, will afford 
but poor entertainment for others. The loneliness 
of a grove, the solemn shade, the soft murmur of 
the air in the tree-tops, all conspire to soothe our 
passions, calm the perturbations of the mind, reco- 
ver our fleeting, wandering thoughts, and fix them 
on proper objects; here is true pleasure and sereni- 
ty beyond all that pomp or noise can give ; surely 
it is not without foundation, that in all ages and 
countries, trees and shady groves have been the 
favorite subjects of poets, both heathen and divine. 
It is needless, and it would be endless to recite 
what has been written on this darling subject: and 
[ cannot forbear turning to one passage in Isaiah, 
the beauty of which has not been taken notice of. 
“The mountains and hills shall break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands.” This (says the Doctor, ) is ex- 
pressed with a grandeur and dignity, well adapted 
to the sublime subject, and is truly exalted and 
poetical. 





REMARKS ON THE USES, VALUE, AND CUL- 
TURE OF SWEET POTATOES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Columbia, South Carolina, January 5, 1837. 


The interest on agricultural subjects seems to 
have much diminished of late in this part of the 
hited States, and as much as I can perceive, in 
other parts also. When we have done with pre- 
sident-making, and the meetings of abolition 


Societies at the north and west, we can talk of’; leaves, or some such matters. 


hothing else than rail roads. It is all very well, 
each in its proper place ; but it seems to me, that 


We neglect too much our own natural, noble pur- | 
Suit, agriculture. Formerly, this.country furnished | sprouts, so as to take advantage of every shower 


many parts of Europe, and the West India islands 
with bread-stutls; but now Europe sends us flour, 
wheat, and other grains in great quantities, and 
mirabile dictu, even hay. I shall not attempt to 
seek for the causes of this anomaly, lest it should 
lead me into the interminable speculations about 
banks, currency, abundance or scarcity of money, 
wood, bad, and inditlerent. It seems enough to 
say here, what few will dispute, that there is some- 
thing wrong in all this. Leaving then, these 
most elevated and fruitlul subjects of discussion, 
I shall take the humbler task of making a few ob- 
servations on the culture of the sweet potato. 
At the 474th page of the number of your Farm- 
ers’ Register, for the last month, in a piece signed 
S. Carter, this gentleman, very reasonably dis- 
believes the assertions of some of his neighbors, 
that the potato vines are poisonous to cattle ; or, at 
least, that they occasion them to swell. As for 
the latter effect, it is very possible, that potato 
vines, as well as other rich succulent food, may, 
when eaten too greedily, or too abundantly, have 
that effect. It is, however, little to be feared at 
the season of the year when Mr. Carter speaks of 
cutting his vines for provender; for then, much of 
their succulence has dried up, and probably given 
place to highly nutritious matter. ‘The saving of 
the vines of the potato for cattle is not practised in 
this state, that I know of; but it is not that they are 
not worthy of it; but because we are too careless 
in taking every advantage offered us by a bounti- 
ful climate. It may also be on account of the 
difficulty of curing these vines, so as to keep them 
in bulk. As to their nutritive quality, there are 
very few vegetables more wholesome and nutri- 
tious. Many years ago, [ was informed, on au- 
thority scarcely to be doubted, that in the island 
of St. Domingo, horses and mules, were in many 
parts, entirely fed all the year round on potato 
vines; and my informant assured me, that he 
knew a cultivator in the vicinity of Cape Franeais, 
who made yearly about $10,000, by sending, every 
day, potato vines to the city, where they were 
bought for the exclusive food of horses, mules and 
cattle. On the plantation or farm of this cultivator, 
the vines, and not the roots, were the chief object. 
I am glad to have it also in my power to 
strengthen the authority of Mr. Carter, as regards 
his experiment of planting small potato roots, for 
the purpose of producing sprouts to be transplant- 
ed in due time, into the beds prepared for them. 
This is a practice much followed in this state, and 
many persons, | among the rest, think these 
sprouts produce much the best potatoes for the ta- 
ble. It is a method well suited to those countries 
where the summer is too short to produce the 
potato in perfection, by any other. The usual 
way is to prepare a nursery bed of small dimen- 
sions, in a warm and sheltered situation, by manur- 
ing it highly with stable manure; make drills in 
this bed at very short distances from each other, 
from five to ten inches, and in these drills put 
small potato roots, so close as to tbuch, and cover 
them lightly. This should be done earlier than 
the usual season for planting the crop; and for fear 





‘of frost, the seed may be covered with straw, 
A bed about four 
‘feet wide, and fifty or sixty feet long, will furnish 
sprouts enough to plant at least an acre of ground. 
It is necessary to have the beds ready to plant the 
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of rain to transplant whatever sprouts are large | and the result of my cogitations amounted to 1), 
enough, that is a few inches high. The nursery | conclusion, that corn must have a plenty of gis. 
bed will soon again be covered with a new set to | tance one way; else why was the corn 4 by 4 “a 
plant at the next suitable weather. Potatoes pro- | thick, while that 5 by 3 had distance enoneh— 
duced in this manner, are generally smooth and) when there were more stalks on an acre of tho 
well formed, and the crop very abundant. Every | latter, than on one of the former—which renin. 
facility afforded, for the extended cultivation of me, that many persons, and they intelligent an4 
this invaluable root, is undoubtedly a great advan- | educated farmers too, think—no, conclade withoy 
tage; for it is nutritive and wholesome in a high | thinking—that because 4 and 4, and 5 and 3, an4 
degree. Many planters in this state feed their ne- |55 and 25, 6 and 2, and so on, when severally 
groes for several months exclusively on sweet po- | added, make 8—that, therefore, there are the san» 
tatoes, and during that period, they are all, young | number of stalks on an acre, planted in eitje, 
or old, healthy and fat. I have very little doubt | way. 
but it might be advantageously cultivated for the | This you know is not the fact—on the contrary, 
manufacture of sugar, which it would probably | the number of stalks is inversely as the prodvet of 
produce in greater abufidance than the beet; for|the two numbers. For instance, the number of 
not only sugar can be extracted from its ready | stalks on an acre 4 by 4, is to the number on an 
formed saccharine matter, but also from the starch | acre 6 by 2, as 12 is to 16. The reason is this— 
which it contains in great abundance. ‘This is, at, more land can be contained in a square, than jn 
least, well worth the trial. any other rectangular figure—consequently, there 
I am, very respectfully, sir, are fewer squares in an acre, than there are of any 
Your obedient servant, other rectangular figure—so, also, the nearer these 
N. HERBEMONT. | figures approach to a square, or the farther they 
are removed from one, the less, or the greater js 
their number.* 
THE PROPER DISTANCES FOR PLANTING This important consideration, together with the 
CORN. fact above stated, resolved me to cultivate my com 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. | this year on a diflerent plan. 


, | I accordingly planted it 5} feet one way, and 
I hold it to be an axiom, that any subscriber to | 1} to 23 feet the other, according to the quality 


a useful and punctual periodical, who does not con- | of the Jand. My corn was as good, and better 
tribute to its support, by paying his subscription, | worked in this \ ray, and I cultivated it with as lit- 
and furnishing any useful facts or theories of which | tle trouble. By using an X wooden drag, twice 
he is in possession, is worthy of any punishment | jn a row, about a week afier each ploughing—first, 
which a jury of editors would inflict. ‘when the grass begins to spring, you leave your 


Not choosing to subject myself any longer to land as ievel, and keep it as clean, as you can by 


the penalty due to such an offender, 1 send you | cultivating it in any other way—hoe or no hoe. 
my subscription and my nite of matter. The | Moreover, the greater the distance one way, the 
first. will, I hope, justify you in paying the post, | less your corn will be ridged by ploughing; and, 
whether the Jatter is worth printing oer not. ‘therefore, the more dirt you can throw immediate- 

In this world of fancies and Yankee notions, | ly around it without injury. If I am wrong in 
each man has his hobby. Some ride to the seuth, | any of my deductions, l hope you, or some exne- 


some glide swilily on the bosom of the smooth | rienced corn planter, will put me right: for, until 


canal; some fly through the air in balloons; some experience or reason changes my views, I will 
rattle on a rail road, and I, Mr. Editor, ride into my | plant any land 6 by 2, which, according to old 
cornfield, and speculate on the value, while I am 


; style, would be plauted 4 by 4. There are } more 
enraptured by the beauty of that queen of plants. | stalks on an acre of the former, than on one of 
W hile all the world is agog for cotton, the poor | the Jatter. I contend the last is the thickest. In 
corn is neglected by all but those who eat it. Let | the mean time, 
us turn our eyes to it, while I give you the results| I am, yours, &e. 
of some experiments and calculations on its cul- | SIX AND TWO. 
| 











ture. 
On the Eastern Shore of Virginia (that most | 

prosperous of all corn countries,) I am told it is | OROROED AED PRIOR TOBACCO. 

the habit of the planters to plant their corn four | To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 

feet each way—a single stalk at a place. When srs 

I first commenced farming, my impression was, Ward’s Fork, Charlotte. 


that the most economical method of cultivating! Having made some experiments, during the past 


corn, all things considered, was to plant it so as| —> Th a apogee 
plough it both ways, and thereby dispense with | 2004 pte pean and simple rule sor Coens 1 
the hoe-work. I tried it. Experience and reason | ° distances of plants, is to multiply the length and 
have changed my opinion. In 1835, I cultivated | breadth together, and thus ascertain the number ol 
a light sandy field in corn, (much such land as | square feet given to each plant, or station. Thus 4 by 
that on the Eastern Shore, but not so good.) Part | 4 feet, makes 16 square feet, and 6 by 2, 12 fect only: 


of it I planted 5 by 3, and part (the best land) Yet simple and obvious as is this truth, it is both true 
4 by 4 feet—both were ploughed both wavs, and | +s lent,) that 

“, Fy _and surprising, (as stated by our correspondent,) (2 
received the same culture: the cut 4 by 4 was) ; g e iain 
favored rather the most. because it seemed to sul | ™@@"9 old and experienced corn planters ee hit ‘i 
fer. ‘The result was, the corn 4 by 4, suffered for | the spaces, afforded by these and other diilerent vi 
distance, while that 5 by 3, had a plenty of room, | tances, by adding, instead of multiplying the length an 


and was a good crop. ‘This set me to thinking— | breadth together —xp. 
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ason, With the two most popular kinds of tobac- |!bs.-40 do. of plastered, when cured, weighed 
~, to Wit, Oronoko and Pryor, (well calculated to | 16 lbs.—-ditlerence in favor of plastered, 3 Ibs. 
wat their respective merits,) I herewith send the | This tobacco grew on a lot that has been kept up 
sult, for publication in. the Register. imainly by clover and herdsgrass, on the three- 
Pelieving, that notwithstanding the little inte- | shiit: system. The tobacco was only plastered 
rest felt in the tobacco crop at present, it is a mat- | once, about the time it began tospread, on the hill 
pot considerable importance to those who culti- |@enerally, with about a tea spoonful to each 
vote it at all, to know which kind it is most to} plant. ‘The difference was manifest during the 
‘oir interest to plant. Having thought for seve- whole season, even at three hundred yards dis- 
rl years, that the Oronoko tobacco, matured | tance. ; 
earlier, and yielded more in weight, than any other} I had also several experiments almost consum- 
ctla 9 e . } . . . 
»pacco | had ever made—I proceeded during the | mated, on corn, by pulling and not pulling fodder, 
last season, to submit that opinion to the strictest | cutting and not cutting tops, all of which were 
est, by actual experiment in the following manner. | carelully put away in my farm pen, preparatory to 
While setting out a rich highland lot, with Oro- | measuring and weighing. When lo! my plans 
noko plants, we got some Pryor plants, from aj} were suddenly dashed by a mischievous ox, break- 
neihbor’s bed, close at hand, and planted a row | ing in upon them, not only in violation of the Sab- 
nearly through the centre of the lot, with those | bath, (on which it happened, ) but also the law of 
o . . “7 » . 5] —, . 4 
plants. And after having given the whole lot the | “‘quare clansum fregit. I hope, however, at a 
sume cultivation and attention during the season, | future time, to be able to mature similar experi- 
| designated a row of Oronoko, running parallel | ments, and communicate the result for publication. 
with the Pryor, for experiment; and in the month R. I. GAINES. 
of September, when the row of Pryor was tho- 
roughly ripe, (by which time, however, a number 
of the plants in the row of Oronoko, had, to all} GOOD AND INCREASING EFFECT OF MARL, 
appearance, suffered for the want of cutting,) I 
proceeded to cut the two rows, laying the plants to | 
ie right and a ey were limberec 
the right and left, and after the ‘“limbered”’ 
sufficiently by the sun, [ carefully weighed them 
separately, and fo ollowing result—to wit: ‘ ; 
d gach ga und the following result nthe | Before closing this letter, I have an act of sheer 
48 plants of Pryor, weighed 62 Ibs., and 48 plants |... sain Tene aintamen eteilaaee & 
of Oronoko, weighed 78 Ibs. Difference in favor JUSUCE fo Perform. Some sixteen years ages you 
: n were liberal enough to allow me permission to 
of Oronoko, 16 Ibs. I then had both Pryor and et mak taide ol eae ee 
Seabees, A . vs a procure several vessel loads of marl from your 
ronvko, hung on sticks separately, placed in a nn Sea li : 
; os . shores. These were applied principally to a belt 
barn, and cured with fire—and again submitted Hp tha ice pe alta tales tone’ ar eeeae ae ye ee 
‘alpina ec test. with the followijne result. | 0! ‘and, and running through a large field, which 
nou fo the same test, with the following result; | contained all the varieties of soil from a cold white 
Prvor } ~ . ] we hed 18 lb Or CODE 2 ¢ © Ve , s bh ‘ ( e 
ryor, where cured, weighed 18 Ibs. Oronoko, | | a. to a light loam: all. howeve and 
| 1. 221 Ibs.: differ 4h lie. in Taw +| pipe clay, toa light loam; all, however, greatly 
when cured, 225 Ibs.: difference 45 Ibs. in favor of nani sortie alter its aplication. 1 disc 
Oroncke, . Gin: abinoine the: two. wavecle, the ait. |° vausted. Shortly after its application, I disco- 
Pg ood co isiiival aod the vered a considerable improvement in the land; 
delle af sien Pryor ‘Tir itromantenli cation sidan and with a view of equalizing the fertility of the 
die , : . . ° 
thant tie: Meamainn.« Bi arneiicodemeele that I poaent adjacent ground, I applied a considerable quantity 
° c 9 c c , aero “ Tae i . 
g tnt acting destin uhamentenutionad: let, tamer of stable and farm-pen manure, to a strip on one 
4 = 7) ) 


twelve days before the experiment rows were cut side of the marled belt. The succeeding two or 
at which time, there was not a plant of Pryor ripe, | three years, both pieces exhibited fine crops; since 
esl noetealical dite titcccineai iii, eenadalidam tint: ithat period, the difference between the marled 
I think from the best observations f have been able | ‘204 80d manured belts, is every year more mani- 
to make, the Oronoko, is from ten to twenty days fest; and I think, it may be said, with entire trath, 
forwarder than the Pryor, which is a matter of | (Pat the portion maried, is fully equal to the pro- 
NST Ye 1? aa —- ‘duction of ten barrels of corn per acre. When 
considerable moment, to those planters whose lands | ce te Cele ae matali ce hee 

have become slow, from excessive cultivation. | °° 12. WE0a's MY I sant A mts Al 


thing it, remarked to his fellow-laborers, ‘this 

And w ue a ee | proaching tt, 

niore Losec _ i = — ‘is a Monstrous growth of wheat--there must have 
" ’ 9% « > 


; . been an old farm-pen here;”’ another replied: “It 
amuch higher price for manufacturing parposts, | ; I , «< | 


r . f a8. OF 
~gacte~iy- ; is no farm-pen, but the marl from Mr. Ruffin’s. 
[ am decidedly of opinion, that it ought to have | $i 


the preference over all other kinds for general cul- | a. believe your journal is of great public utility, 
vats np ae as : [sincerely wish you success in it, 
tivation. ‘The only objections I have ever heard | Anieiinsemnnciaie 
against it, are, that on rich wet land, it breaks and | pn seninen 
“fires”? ; al [NJ. HARRISON, 
fires,” more than other kinds. As to the first | 
Ovjection, I am satisfied that a leaf need not be | oo ‘ 
picked up that breaks off, and much more of it 
will be made, than of any other. As to the second 
objection, I am not probably qualified to judge APPLES AND CIDER, 
correctty—for in the cultivation of fourteen crops : 
of 100,000 plants each, I am satisfied I have never; A writer in the Register, who has spent his 
lost 500 plants by “firing.” My land is uncom- | “tivo lastsummers and autumns in the apple re- 
monly free from that objection. ‘gions of the north,” has collected thirteen propo- 
| also made an experiment with plastered and siiions. With some of them I entirely agree, and 
unplastered tobacco (all Oronoko,) with the same_ from others I entirely dissent. ‘The evidence ‘an. 
care, with the following result: 40 plants of un- not rest on the personal knowledge of your cor- 
plastered tobacco, after being cured, weighed 13 | respondent, but must have been derived from 

















To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Berkley, Charles City, January 3, 1837. 


* # * x # * 











For the Farmers’ Register. 
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hearsay. I therefore feel myself at large, to ques- 
tion it, without infringing the rules of civility. 

I live on lands flowing with cider of the best 
sort; I have drank it freely from my boyhood ; | | 
greatly prefer it to ardent spirits, and all kinds of 
wine, except champagne, to which it nearly ap- 
proaches, when well made of good fruit, and care 
fully bottled. I have always thought it salutary 
to myself, and when my servants have it in plen- 
ty, in the fall, [ have supposed that it kept them 
in good health, spirits, and temper. ‘The late 
Doctor Rush, a man of profound science, and 
deep observation, recommended cider as a healthy 
beverage for laboring people. Governor Barbour 
highly approves it—and the late Doctor Dwight, 
a laborious student, and devoted christian, speaks 
of it as the best remedy for a nervous headache— 
and recommends it to men of sedentary habits. 
Against these high authorities, your correspondent 
has been led to believe that a hogshead of good 
cider was pregnant with almost as many evils, 
as the fabled box of Pandora. 

I agree that astill isa bad appendage to an 
orchard, and that distilling cider is an error, both 
in profit and morals: but candor obliges me to 
say, that asma!! dash of good old peach, or ap- 
ple brandy, vreatly improves punch, and apple 
toddy. 

There are orchards on my farms, to the planting 
of which, the memory of man doth not run. The 
impression here, has been, that cider lessens the 
inclination for whiskey and rum—and thus tends 
to preserve the morals of the blacks ; and it is very 
rare to see intoxication among them by cider. 
Some years avo, finding my apple trees were de- 
clining, [ planted new orchards: they are now in 
full bearing, the fruit is fine, and the cider is ex- 
cellent. In doing this, (in addition to my own 
personal gratification,) I felt a moral obligation to 
make wholesome provision for posterity. If I 
could be convinced that, in rearing orchards, I 
had laid a foundation for “rheumatism,” “ in- 
flamed eyelids,” ‘ headache,” “bleeding at the 
nose,”’ ** sores and ulcers,”’ “ affections of the sto- 
mach and bowels, and premature trembling of 
head and hands,’ I would do by my orchards, 
what I understand you are doing in Virginia, (un- 
der the salutary influence of the temperance so- 
cieties,) by your mint beds—root them all up. 

I am pleased to learn that sweet apples, are ex- 
cellent food for horses, cattle, and sheep, and that 
they keep the horses of practicing physicians, in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, sleek and fat. IT 
wish B-—-y J n, and Dr. M——e, would try 
them on their racers. To their opinions, entire 
confidence wou!d be attached—and it would make 
an important change in agricultural economics. 
T once knew of a herd of fifieen milch cows, break - 
ing intoan orchard of sweet apples, at night, and 
thirteen of them were down next morning with 
the colic, and were saved only by heavy drench- 
ing with ley. Yourcorrespondent has also learn- 
ed, at the north, that hogs, if they can get sweet 
apples, care nothing for fudian corn, and will fat- 
ten without it. My hogs had the run of my 
orchard, last fall, of sweet apples, which they 
abandoned for acorns, as soon as they began to 
fall; and they required four weeks feeding with 
Indian corn to make them prime pork. Northern 
hogs, like northern men, may have their pecu- 





liar tastes. Yankees delight in pumpkin pies, | 


=—_— 
and molasses. Southrons preier pork, and hom. 
ony. 

I have rarely seen a cider drunkard to the south 
and have always supposed that intoxication had 
the same effect upon the moral and physical ep, 
stitution, by whatevér means it was produce 
Climate may cause the difference. Brandy, ojy. 
and rum, if we can believe travellers. have but little 
effect on northern men, and northern women, 4 
Russian countess, alter drinking six glasses yy 


brandy, will dance a waltz with a firm foot and , 


steady head. A Maryland, or Virginia Jadgy 
would find her balance doubiful afier one. [have 


‘somewhere read of a young physician, who ha 


studied in Germany, and who, upon his return to 
England, cured a Frenchman of a fever, by a 
salt herring, at Calais, and next day killed’ ay 
Englishman at Dover, by the same prescription, 

Yankees are a queer guessing hoaxing people, 
[n the absence of other game, they will prey up- 
on each other; but when they start a southron, 
they all open upon him, like a pack of fox dogs 
on a stray cur. 





From the Farmer and Gardene’. 
LIME SPREADER. 


[The difficulty of making an uniform distribu- 
tion of any given quantity of lime on an acre of 
ground, and the injury experienced by laborers 
engaged in the operation, have long been felt by 
the agricultural community, and we are, therefore, 
happy in believing that both these inconveniences 
have been obviated by the invention of our inge- 
nious townsman, Francis H. Smith, Esq., who 
we believe has succeeded in so constructing a 
cart that any given number of bushels of either 
stone or shell lime may be equally spread over the 
entire surface of a field of any dimensions. His 
cart has been submitted to the test of practical ex- 
periments upon the farms of several of the genitle- 
men in this vicinity, and as we learn, gave the 
inost decided satisfaction in every instance. The 
last experiment is thus flatteringly spoken of by 
several of our most extensive and intelligent land- 
holders, and from our personal knowledge of the 
accomplished inventor's acquaintance with me- 
chanics as a science, we have no doubt it will re- 
ceive the approbation of the entire farming and 
planting interests.]—Ep. Far. anp Garb. 


Having this day witnessed at the Orange farm, 
the operation of f°’. H. Smith’s machine for spread- 
ing lime, we cheerfully unite in giving our opin- 


ion of the result. The shells were thrown into 
the cart direct from the kiln. These were sulfi- 
ciently ground up and distributed with uniformity 
over the land as the curt was moved along. We 
are of opinion that no manual operation could do 
the work so well. The quantity per acre, judging 
merely from observation, in the three several de- 
grees exhibited to us, was about 50, 100 and 200 
bushels. It is evident however, that the quantity 
inay be regulated at pleasure. This experiment 
was made with shell lime. One ot the under- 
signed has, with the machine, covered seven acres 
with stone lime, with great expedition and to his 
entire satisfaction. We are of opinion that I Is 
equally adapted for spreading ashes, marl, oF ally 
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sable manure. We are so well pleased with the 
machine that we have each of us ordered one 
som Mr. Kastan. 
: J. W. Parrerson, 
JAMES SwWAn, 
Roserr Giimor, Jr. 
S. W. Smiru, 
Wom. DoNNELL. 
Baltimore, Dec. 29, 1836. 


J, 8. Eastman has now put twelve ofthe above 
machines in hand, which will require six or eight 
weeks to complete. Part of them are already en- 
awed; these who wish to have it in time for ope- 


riing in the spring, and advised to have their | 


names at his Agricultural Warehouse in Prati 
street, 

The cost of the machine, including the parent 
cht, is $100. To apply the machinery to a 


wagon or cart $45. In five minutes the machine- | 


ry may be detached. 


MR. WHITMARSH AND HIS AGENT. 


(In the last No. of the Farmers’ Register, we insert- 
el from the ** Silkworm,” an account of the transac- 
tions of Mr. Whitmarsh, in regard to Ais Chinese mul- 
berry seeds and plants, with our comments thereon. 
We now republish, from the Genesee Farmer, the de- 
fensive replies of both Mr. Whitmarsh and his agent, 
to an editorial article of severe and well deserved cen- 
sure, Which had appeared in that paper. We are quite 
willing to make Mr. Wiitmarsh’s defence as extensive- 
ly known, as the censure of his course: but, notwith- 
sanding, will express our opinion, (very dilierent 
from some of our brother editors,) that his letter falls 
far short of exculpating him from the intention to de- 
ceive purchasers, and willingness to pocket the profits 
of their being deceived. What the purchasers wanted, 
aid expected to obtain, was the morus muliicaulis, 
universally understood to be meant, in this country, by 


the name of “Chinese mulberry,”—and not another | 


Chinese mulberry, the merits of which are just now dis- 
covered, or brought to light, by Mr. Whitmarsh’s obser- 
vations, and which may, or may not be, superior to the 
norus multicaulis—and which few persons would have 
cared to buy, if announced in that manner at first, and 
still fewer now. As to Mr. Huntington, the agent, his 
best defence would have been, that he, like the public 
in general, was cheated by the language of his princi- 
pal’s first recommendatory statement: but he has for- 
feited that ground of defence, by having failed to ex- 
pose and apologize for the deception, after he learned 
it,and by continuing to press on the public the sales 
of this mulberry—whether a new and valuable species, 
&s alleged by Mr. Whitmarsh, or merely dead plants 
tnd damaged seeds of the common white or Italian 
wulberry, as supposed by the nurserymen who have 
planted them. If Mr. W. had at first stated, plainly 
and fairly, his views as now expressed, as to the supe- 
or value of a new variety of mulberry, his opinions 
Would have passed for what they were worth. No 
blame could have attached to him in case of disap- 
bointment to those who might have relied on these 


frst and hasty impressions—and if not found to be 


mistaken, he would have been justly acknowledged (as 
| his defenders claim to be his due,) to have acted from 
| a desire to benefit the interests of his country. But it 
is evident that such a course would have put but little 
money in his pocket, compared to the inducing a belief 
that purchasers would obtain from him seeds and plants 
of a variety whose value was already so well known, 
| that the eagerness to possess it seems something simi- 
|lar to the prevailing mania for speculation in gold 
mines and western lands. Hence, a sufficient reason 
for Mr. Whitmarsh’s choice, supposing him to prefer 
'solid cash, to barren praise and honor.J—Ep. Far. 





| Ree. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 





| Wevery cheerfully give place tothe following let- 
ers, that, Messrs. Whitmarsh and Huntington may 
derive all possible benefit irom the publication of 
| their statements; and our only regret is, that these 
letters do not afiord a more satisfactory reply to the 
| statement published in this paper on the 32 inst. 
| Elere wre the letters, to which we append several 
| notes, which we deem necessary to a correct un- 
| derstanding of the subject: 


Northampton, Dee. 11, 1836. 


L. Tucker, Esq.—Sir: I have read with pain 
an article in your paper of the 3d _ inst., in which 
you accuse myself and agent, C. P. Huntington 
Esq. of deception—willul deception—in the sale of 
mulberry seed fast spring. This, sir, is a most 
serious charge to make, and that too, without the 
slichtest evidence, and respecting those of whom 
you say you know nothing. Would it rot have 
been weil to have made some inquiries? or even 
‘have addressed me on this subject?) Mr. Hunt- 
ington, I trust, is able to answer for himself. I 
will only observe, that if any deception has been 
practised, it must rest on my shoulders. 

Has there been any deception in the case? You 
| Say positively that there has. May [ask in what? 
[a] Was it that the seed did not vegetate? or that 
I intended that it should be received as the Multi- 
caulis? ‘That it did not vegetate as well as could 
‘be wished, is most certain—of that I could not be 
‘aware, as I had no means of trying it—it had 
every appearance of good seed. Was it sold as 
Multicaulis? [6.] T answer most decidedly, it was 
not. In my search for Multicaulis seed, I was 
told that it could not be had in Italy or France— 
that the tree produced but little seed, and that lit- 
tle could not be depended on; but they had a 
smali quantity of Chinese mulberry seed—which 
was more hardy than the Multicaulis, and better 
in many respects. I was shown the trees, along 
‘side of the Multicaulis; the thermometer ten 
standing at 5° below zero, and had been the day 
betore at 14° below. I compared trees of three 
years old, down to those of seed grown in Angust, 
with the white, and found every indication of a 
hardier tree than any we have in our country, and 
better than any [ had seen in my travels—one 
well calculated for our climate—the leaves fiom 
six to eight inches, and very close jointed. I 
forwarded the seed to my agent, which he did not 
receive till my arrival, on the 28th or 29th of April. 
I immediately caused notice to be given by letters 
and otherwise, that this was not the Multicaulis, 
but a distinct variety. Nine-tenths of the seed 
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was purchased or delivered to order, subsequent to 
the notice. I have now orders from several per- 
sons (well acquainted with the facts, ) for the same 
kind, which I am daily expecting, and that too, in 


reference to the Multicaulis, which [ now have | 
9 


received, and which was raised in the Phillipine 
Islands—not in France, as was supposed by my 
agent. ‘The nurseryman—who wrote you that 
sweet letter, wishing you to chastise me—could 


not distinguish between that and the white!! Does | 


he know a white oak from a black oak?» I must 


take leave of the subject by repeating that there) 


has been no deception practised, and that in my 
opinion, at least, the plants are more valuable than 
the Multicaulis, which time will decide. 
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for seed spoken for, to state that it was not the 
Multicaulis, and 1 so stated where it was sep, 
abroad, [d.] except when the season had a fr 
advanced that it was too late for delay, when “9 
had been given for the information to be diffuse, 
_and when [ had ascertained that purchasers we, 
almost in every instance, as well satisfied with thy 
“article sold, as with the Multicaulis. In one jp. 
stance, an individual demanded a return of his 
money because it was not the Multicaulis, jn 
insulting a manner, that IT referred him to M; 
Whitmarsh. It is not true, as you state, that ay 
agent was despatched to Rochester with the see) 
[c.] Messrs. Reynolds & Bateham had sent a 
very urgent order, and a gentleman of this town 


As you, perhaps, will not be willing to credit | happened to be going to Rochester on a visit, jus; 
my assertions respecting the seed, I enclose you | as the seed arrived, and I requested him to supply 
the original bill as I received it from the hands of| R. & B.’s order, as a favor to them. He took a 
the person who signed it, erasing the figures only. | few other papers and sold just seven of them, and 

In publishing the article you have wronged no more. He was particularly instructed not to 
deeply wronged, my agent and myself. I appeal | sell it as the Multicaulis, and to inform purchasers 
to your sense of honor and justice, and request | that it was not the Multicaulis. I have seen him 
that my letter be inserted in your next number, | to-day, and he tells me that he perfectly recollects 


that those interested may form their own opinions. 
Respectiully, 


SAMUEL WHITMARSH. 


Northampton, December 12, 1836. 


To the Editor of the Genesee Farmer: 


Your paper of the 3d inst., has been handed me, 


in which you have indulged in certain strictures | 


upon Mr. Whitmarsh and myself, in relation to the 
sale of mulberry seed. Mr. W. informs me that 
he has written to you, but as you have seen fit to 


include me in your denunciations, [ beg leave to | 


say a few words for myself. As your remarks 
breathe a spirit of prejudice, not to say hostility, 1 


think it would have been more fair, had you not, 


prefaced them with demonstrations of candor and 
disinterestedness. I hope you did not intend by 


soned shafis, and though at heart you may feel re- 


luctant to admit this communication, yet that you | 
Id 


will feel bound by your avowal of impartiality to 


give to the public, through your columns, a brief 


statement of’ facts, so far as [ am concerned. 


The advertisement of the “ Chinese mulberry,” | 
which you copy from the Hampshire Gazette of 


March 28, was ordered by Mr. Whitmarsh while 
in Europe, and its terms, and description were dic- 
tated by him. This was the first knowledge I had 
of his purchasing or intending to purchase seed. 
I then supposed, as you say others did in your 
vicinity, that it was the Multicaulis. Mr. Whit- 


‘those instructions, and that he gave the intorma- 
tion to those few who bought of him, and to Rey. 
nolds § Bateham themselves. [ f.] ‘This was the 
only seed delivered or sent away before the notice 
was given in the Gazette that it differed from the 
Multicaulis, that [I recollect. You see then, that 
the foundation on which you rest your weightiest 
charges is removed, and of course, the whole 
fabric of false accusation falls to the ground. Your 
/main charge, so far as I am concerned, is, that 
this information was not given, “till after the or- 
ders had been supplied.” 

Besides the refutation given above, the very 
paragraph you quote from the Gazette of May 4, 
shows its falsity. That article begins, by saying, 
“the Chinese mulberry seed which we advertised 





but a few weeks since, has come to hand, and can 


be had by calling at our office,” &c. stating the 
these professions to give more point to your pol- | 


price, &c. that it was not the Multicaulis, and 
quoting Mr. Whitmarsh for the character of the 
plant. I had previously informed persons giving 
orders, (in the Gazette, I think,) that they would 
be notified through its columns, of its arrival. 
_Here then is a paragraph for the first time, av- 
/nouncing its arrival and price, and yet from this 
paragraph, you infer that most, if not all, of the 
orders had been supplied! [g.] The public wil 
judge what your inferences are worth. They can 
determine whether one would be likely to advertise 
| the arrival of an article, after it had been already 
sold! whether it should have been at the pains 0! 
‘informing persons who had given orders that their 


marsh did not arrive till quite the last of April, and |seed had arrived, when they had it already In 
the seed did not come to hand till after his arrival. | their possession! Indeed, it appears from yout 
It was not until I saw him that [ found it was not statement, that Reynolds & Bateham knew that 
the Multicaulis, and I immediately stated in the | it was not the Multicaulis, for you say that they 
Hampshire Gazette, that it was not, in the para- ‘refused to sell it on this account. How could they 
graph which you have carefully preserved and | have known it in !ess than a week after its arrival. 
copied. [{c.] I was, myself, solicitous to do away | except through ourselves? As to the quantity 0! 
any incorrect impressions which IT had innocently | seed in a paper, I never weighed or counted them, 
given. and Mr. W. also stated expressly, that he | relying upon Mr. Whitmarsh, and in him, [ ha 
did not wish any one to take it, except with a know- | then, and have now, perfect confidence. He has 
ledge of the facts. ‘This correction would come to | throughout manifested a zeal, enterprise, and pub- 
the knowledge of all the readers of the Gazette, lic spirit, rarely to be found. He has hazarded 
and of all the exchange papers which were re- | every thing in the culture of silk, except reputa- 
quested to copy that advertisement. Not only | tion, and that you and your backers seem disposed 
this, I took particular pains hefore any ordere had|to take from him. As to the character of the 
been supplied, when personal application was made | plant, 1 do not profess to be a judge, but [ am 
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Rochester Seed Store, December 21st, 1836, 
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catisfied from the opinion of our best cultivators of 
trees, that your seedsmen and nurserymen, if they | a a aes 
have not been imposed upon by pedlers of spuri-| = Mr. L. ‘Tucker—In answer to your inquiries I 
ous seed, are but ‘poorly fitted to talk about trees, ; would state, that on seeing his advertisement of 
om cedars down to the hyssop. genuine Chinese mulberry seed and trees, we sent 
Yours, &c. Mr. Huntington a letter, ordering 825 worth of 

Cc. P. HUNTINGTON. the seed, and inquiring the price of the trees, to 

. Which we received a reply, dated Northampton, 

Notes. April 13th, stating that Mr. Whitmarsh and the 

[a.] The deception charged, consisted in advertising. seed had not yet arrived, but he had entered our 
and selling a spurious seed, for that of the Morus mul-; Names for five papers ot the seed, adding, “it is 
ticaulis; and the deception is explicitly acknowledged | more precious than gold dust, as you will perceive, 
in the above letter of Mr. Huntington, where he says :| having been collected at great expense, and war- 
“The advertisement of the Chinese mulberry, | er ee of May, a Mr. Fancher called on 
which you copy from the Hampshire Gazette ol us, as agent for Mr. Whitmarsh, delivered our 
— 2 pager ordered oy ae v hitmareh, while seed according to order, received the money, and 
in Europe, ad ats terms ane oe aprron were “| offered to sell us more if we desired it. As the 
jated by him. * * * I PHEN SUF OSE D, business was done with Mr. Reynolds, who is now 
as you say others did in your vicinity, ‘i HAT PP absent on a journey, I cannot be positive as to all 
W AS THE MULTIC AU LIS.” “Fi was not) that was said, but Lam confident that no intima- 
until IT saw him [Mr. W hitmarsh,] that 1 found | tion was given him of its being any other than the 
out it was not the Multicaulis.’ seed of the genuine Chinese mulberry, or Morus 


[b.] We answer that it was, inasmuch as it was sold | multicaulis; for when a few days afterwards, the 
under the advertisement which Mr. Huntington ac- | article in the Northampton paper, stating that it 
knowledges deceived him into the belief that it was) was not the Morus multicaulis, was shown him in 
the Morus multicaulis; and that it was bought as the | my presence; he expressed his surprise and disap- 
—_ multicaulis, the following statements abundantly pointment, by saying, he believed it was all a 
show: 





}hoax and deception, and suggested sending the 
Mr. L. Tucker—As you wished to know the cir- | seed back to Mr. Whitmarsh. But on reflection 
cumstances of my obtaining the mulberry seed of) We concluded to sow it ourselves, and see what the 
Mr. Whitmarsh, or his agent, I will state them, result would be; accordingly we sowed it all, ex- 
Mr. Bradley, a gentleman living in this vicinity, | cept one paper, and the product was, as has been 
informed me that a friend of his, Mr. Fancher, | previously stated, nothing but [talian mulberry, 
from Northampton, was at his house, and that he | and but few of them. 
had some of the Chinese mulberry seed for sale. 1) Yours respectfully, 
requested Mr. Bradley to ask Mr. Fancher par- | M. B. BATEMNAM, 
ticularly, if the seed was the Morus multicaulis, or Of the firm of Reynolds & Bateham. 
the Chinese mulberry, and if he could say that it| 
was such, I would take three papers; but ihe) My, Tucker—In answer to your inquiry, Twill 
(Mr. Fancher,) had any doubts of its being the! state, that at the time I purchased the two papers 
Morus multicaulis, or Chinese mulberry, I did not | of mulberry seed, alluded to in your paper of the 
Wish to take any of the seed. Mr, Hancher stated 3q jnst., no notice was given me that it was not 
to Mr. Bradley, that he thought the seed was the | the Morus multicauls, and the first intimation I 
Morus multicaulis, and that Mr. Whitmarsh would | received, that the seed was not the genuine Chi- 
hot impose on any person so much, as to sell seeds | nese mulberry, was contained in the article from 
under false pretences ; and Mr. Fane! er left three | the Hampshire Gazette, of the 4th of May. I 
papers of the seed forme. Mr. Fancher intormed | hought a quantity of the Chinese mulberry trees 
Mr. Bradley, that he had sold four or five papers imported by Mr. Whitmarsh, and supposed the 
of the same kind of seed in Rochester, alsotwenty- | seed and planis both to be the genuine Morus 
live papers in Utica, and had also sold at different | pyulticaulis. ‘Phe plants proved genuine—the 
places on the rovte from Northampton to this | coeds produced, as I believe, the white Italian 
place, and that he had more of the same kind of mulberry, or a variety so similar to it as to render 
seed for sale. Some days after [ had purchased | j+ gifteult to detect the difference. 
the seed, Mr. Fancher returned, and called at my 4k Onn anneere 
house. I then told Mr. Fancher, that in my ats ee Lia 
opinion, Mr. Whitmarsh had imposed on the pub- 
lic in the sale of his mulberry seed, as by his ad- 
vertisement, the impression had gone abroad, that 
the seed he was selling was the Morus multicau- 
lis, and that Mr. Whitmarsh’s own. proceedings 
Would prove that to be the case; for after quanti- 
lies of the seed had been sold, Mr. Whitmarsh 
had come out with a notice, informing ok altar per sie epee Meee 
the seed he had sold was not the Morus multicau-|_ “Si?—HEnelosed is a paper of Chinese mulberry 
lis, but another variety of the Chinese mulberry. | ae oe ae age eeaee ade comenne cagme--€. 2". 
| ., ' ag +* | Huntington, for S. W. 
Mr. Fancher replied, that if there was any decep- | 
wr bg ion clear of any oe hie A pra as he had | fe.] See Mr. Rowe’s statement given above, in re- 
‘ed as it was represented to him. 
Respecitully yours, 





[c.] The reader should bear in mind, that this state- 
ment was made in the Hampshire Gazette, on the very 
same day, that the agent, Mr. Fancher, was in this 
place. 


[d.] Witness the copy of a letter from Mr. Hunt- 


last week, which is as follows: 


lation to Mr. Fancher’s agency. We may also add, 
that we were in Albany at the time Mr. Fancher re- 


ASA ROWE. | turned from the west, and he was spoken of there as, 


ington, to Mr. J. Swett, published in the Farmer of 
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aud understood to de, the special agent of Mr. Whit- | 
marsh. 


[ f-] See Mr. Bateham’s letter. Mr. Reynolds also | 
expiessed to us his indignation, at what he considered | 
a cheat, in the strongest terms, which he would not | 


have done, had any such story been told him, as Mr. | 
Huntington states. 


[g-] Our inference was drawn from the fact, that the | 
seed was distributed in this section, some days before 
the publication in the Hampshire Gazette could have 
reached this city, and not from the fact of that publi- 
cation itself, which makes a very important difference. 
This, with the remaining part of Mr. H.’s letter, only | 
shows his ability at special pleading, and the “public 
will judge what it is worth,” when they call to mind 
that we have shown conclusively, that there was time 
enough, after the arrival of the seed at Northampton, 
to have supplied all the orders which could possibly 
have been received, before the announcement in the 
Hampshire Gazette, that it was not seed of the Multi- 
caulis. 


From the British Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF STEAM TO THE PUR- 
POSES OF HUSBANDRY. 


It is now upwards of three years since, at a 
meeting of noblemen, members of parliament, 
and gentlemen connected with the landed interest. 
brought together principally by the exertions of 
the writer, the three following resolutions, which 
he had prepared, were unanimously adopted : 


“ That the application of steam to inland transport 
and are purposes will, by cheapening the pro- 
duction and saving the consumption of the food of the 
country, be accompanied by advantages to all classes 
of the community of the most extensive and perma- 
nent utility, and that, as such, this meeting considers 
it highly entitled to their support, and that of society at 
large. 

That the practicability of applying steam to gene- 
ral locomotive purposes was satisfactorily proved by 
evidence before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1831, who reported the same to be ‘ practica- 
ble, safe, one of the greatest improvements in the mode 
of internal conveyance ever introduced, and entitled to 
legislative protection; and that, since that time, it has 
been farther and fully established by numerous suc- 
cessful experiments.” 

‘« That this meeting considers it desirable that an 
association be formed for bringing the measure for- 
ward in the most prominent manner, which its own 
importance, political and commercial, and the exigen- 
cies of society require, to be called a Society for Pro- 
moting the Application of Steam to General Trans- 
port and Agricultural Purposes.” 


This association, though about forty members 
of parliament consented to act on the provisional 
committee, from the various political changes 
which occurred during the sessions of the years 
1833 and 1834, came to nought; but it proved to 
be the nucleus of that co-operation on the part of 
a few zealous and persevering friends of agricul- 
ture, which, alter surmounting many difficulties 
and discouragements, eventually realized, on the 


class of society, from its application to the various 





15th of December last, the formation, in the me- 
tropolis, of “ The Central Agricultural Society of | 
Great Britain and Ireland.” On the oceasion | 
above referred to (23 of April 1833,) the Chair- | 
man Henry Handly, Esq. M. P., observed, that 
he felt himself incapable of doing justice to the 


Se 
position in which the meeting had placed hip, 
having no mechanical or engineering knowledon 
nor boasting any scientific acquaintance with the 
subject; he was, however, strongly impressed 
with its immense importance ; he felt steam yas 
the most mighty engine as yet confided to Mortal 
hands, that its powers and resources had been 
hitherto but partially developed, and that he 


; - anti. 
cipated ultimately the greatest advantages toe 


very 


purposes of transport and agriculture. Farthe; 

he took occasion to observe, that he had, four 
years prior to the date of the meeting, entertained 
the project of the application of mechanical pow. 
er to agriculture, and, jor that purpose, had offereg 
a premium for the invention of a steam-plough. 
he had the assurance of many scientific men that 
it was perfectly practicable, and he attempted to 
form a suciety with a view to its encouragement, 
but failed. He still entertained the same opinion 
as to the advantages to be derived from it, and 
felt that, as he feared the agriculturist would re. 
ceive no legislative or financial relief, the on! 

mode by which certain inferior natural wheat 
lands could be retained in cultivation would be by 
substituting inanimate for animate power, whereby 
diminishing the cost of production. In saying this 
he begged to observe, that were it probable the 
application of such a power would tend to dimin- 
ish the demand for manual labor, he for one 
would never become its advocate. However, on 
the contrary, he felt satisfied it would very mate- 
rially increase human labor, for, by displacing an- 
imal power, it would effect an enormous saving in 
the consumption of the food of man, and a reduc- 
tion in the cost of cultivation. Colonel Torrens, 
M. P., who is well krown to the public by his 
writings on political economy, in moving the first 
resolution, stated, that the Select Committee on 
Steam Carriages, which sat in 1831, of which he 
had been a member, had given the project a pa- 
tient and full investigation, and had taken the evi- 
dence of a number of eminent engineers, and 
others practically acquainted with its detail: that 
the report embodied the full and explicit sense 
of the committee as to the practicability, salety, 
and utility of applying steam to the purposes of lo- 
comotion. In reference to the economic advanta- 
ves that would result to society from this extension 
of mechanical power, he believed they would be 
very great. The bringing of agricultural produce 
more cheaply to market would tend to increase 
profits, to encourage industry, and to enlarge the 
demand for labor, whilst considering how it would 
enable us profitably to extend cultivation, and ap- 
ply with advantage additional portions of labor 
and capital to the soils already under tillage, he 
did not consider it unreasonble to conclude that it 
will eventually double the wealth, prosperity, and 
population of the kingdom. These opinions were 
corroborated by Mr. Shaw Le Fevre, M. P., who 
moved the second resolution; by Sir John Se- 
bright, Bart. M. P., and various other gentle- 
men, who addressed the meeting. 

Having labored for years, by means of the 
press, to awaken the attention of the agricultural 
community to this, in our opinion, most important 
subject, it is with great satistaction that we are en- 
abled to inform our readers, that, since the date o 
our last paper (December 1835,) the application 
of steam to the plough has been made a matter 0 
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actical and successful experiment. The follow- ! motive ; but as the ploughs are moved at os — 
ur is acorrect account, by an eye-witness, of the | se _ ot i ag drace a a it, f ze “sa oh. 
ne ss oe ; , . } Mas tO advance only the width oF a lurrow, viz. eign- 
veut eX ton-le- Moors, of the ap- | 7 mK, 
rece ut Segoe m8 wan -_ ot ti foo 08 - teen inches, whilst the ploughs have travelled a quarter 
plication © steam tO Dog Culllvalion. of a mile; in other words, the machine has to be 
«The ada yitation of inanimate power to the tillave inoved only eleven yards, in the time that the ploughs 
; ‘ inal maior evidently have been considered by | have travelled five and a half miles, and turned over 
ren si Vifficulties, | astatute acre of land. This is,in truth, the prime dis- 
siihes s yle difficulties, 4 Statute acre and, NS Is,in Gath, Me } ° 
spe ecipesok He wa sonata te Sales sub. | inguishing feature of the invention; it is the contri- 
or steam would, probably, long since have been sub- | eR ae de oe nar 
ron or horses and oxen, as the motive power of | ace - BEMIS Ss authoris more pa 
— - lements . Sictein licht sel of | ularly stamped, and which seems to to be essential to 
agree - ao thrashine. churning. chaff-cutting, | the economical application of steam to husbandry ; 
= perc could be performed by Senn power have | for it is evident, that were it requisite to impel the ma- 
+ soem: en: etlnntin ef-mabieaion. tnd | chine with a velocity equal to that of the ploughs, by 
a ble machinery driven by water, wind, or ‘small | dragging them with it, a great proportion of the pow- 
— 7 : ttl vines would be uselessly expended. An- 
am-engine t been advantageously | €T ol the eng Seiessly €x]  s 
abe os oe ig idee of @ * ene: 4 other valuable property appertaining to the machine, 
rend of a ~ eh tc be shenethar cultivated by steam and which conduces greatly to its economy as a bog 
sigs of animal power hoe hitherto been treated as | Cultivator, is, that it requires no previous outlay in the 
in He ’ Ueen we rr ‘ * shite sata diane Relndl Snail 
= ; , ormation of roads, no preparation of any kind further 
visionary and absurd, except by a few individuals, and Soe sceupeae ete sengain ee 8g egy Mgr cette 
ee ee ees, machi ne such sreat dimensions and power could be 
es . . . . oe . e ! ¢ } . 2 € > ¢ 
if a seo i terme ah so constructed as to travel on mere raw bog, was an 
canal mul : : . | excellence the more appreciated as it was unexpected 
jr lishel. "Mr. Heatheoat, M gr te ro by those persons who are conversant with the soft un- 
ine and the well-known inventor of the lace ma- | Stable nature of bog. The Irish gentlemen present 
om has the merit of having conceived and plan- also pronounced Red Moss to be a fair specimen of 
’ 3 > "0 ae ‘ . ibr s] j > 
ned this additional and remarkable contribution to — “rer — —— rh wee = 
science, and to the wealth of his country, The in- | @%¢ Mat neither the machine no ploughs wot 
vention, after years of costly experimerit, has been | have any difficulties to encounter in that country which 
j re ‘her. | had not been already overcome on Red Moss, the field 
ah ot Mr. a pen a ecm a ot experiment. The engines are capable of working 
. 5) . - . . . . 
nite 4 . ‘vi] | up to fifty-horse power, but the operations subsequent 
ee Posi vs | to ploughing will require a small torce compared with 
et Whe Meat meetin: bon ms 4 constructed ex- | that necessary for breaking up the surface of the bogs, 
an ‘wast | to the depth and at the speed etiected by these ploughs, 
at egal pester sain hyp... damne trace eta The power consumed by each plough is estimated at 
; ¥ , , i . 6 « ’ S 
hen. Psy age arg, Ae ae ln | about twelve horses, and the weight of tl.e sod opera- 
ae : rey '| ted upon by the plough, from point to heel, is no less 
ee ee eee eee than three hundred pounds The boiler is of unusually 
e 3 é ' ve 1 iffe ia pa ae oh ee 
pr tngeern einem ith. peng vmcbeadlssirter pe = large dimensions for locomotive engines, being suited 
of the country attended to witness an exhibition of “estar ene emai a gate haha. Seat 
Se nasehene Sitereetng: iavéntink: ‘atongst whets will ia eflected by the produce of its drains. <At Red 
j . P. - T. Chapman paling, . beset , 
wore a a Ae ers oP Sedna dagger 37 i¢_| Moss, however, coals are so cheap, being found con- 
Mr. H. Handley, M. P., Mr. J. Featherstone of Grif- tiguous to, and even under it, that they are used in pre- 
finstown-house, Westmeath (an enterprising and suc: ference to turf Eight men are required for the man 
8 - i ee nerstasedneed a edliemgs, x pe — 
cessful bog-reclaimer, ) Mr. ¥. Brown, ot Wel “Cri. | agement of the machine and the two ploughs, or at the 
Lincolnshire, Mr. James Smith of Deanston near Stir- | “5 peat cai: eke or, 
li by his in- | fate nearly of aman per acre; butit must be understood 
ing (well known to the mechanical world by his in- “ay. Atel ’ Speman g 
enious inventions lied both to agriculture and | that this number of men will only be required for the 
+ eh B fick and Mr P’ Rothwell en. | first heavy process, and has no relation to any subse- 
; in eas accel “aad 4 ‘rations in the cultivation of bogs, nor to the 
quent operations in the cul gs, 
ee thn, en el ig er cee application of the invention to the culture of hard 
ant he se land. Alter passing a sufficient time on the moss to 
pronouncing the invention to be the germ of great im- | *“" oat igh | 
provements in the science and practice of agriculture, | Witness the exhibition of the ploughs, and the various 
as well as ; es fitted fo the el ae. jose to | Other functions and properties of the machine, the par- 
shi Say amr ong se. settee A: Pa Ter, |t expressed to Mr. Heathcoat the extreme pleasure 
Which it has, in the first instance, been applied. Two , nell peay* oe etal Aanapcrmyird® semaeni 
plouzhs of different construction were put in action, | they had received, and their earnest hope that he wou 
to the ciliaris the spectators ; sanainaleale the | extend the sphere of his exertions by applying the in- 
woh i nth i the culture of stiff clay soils; and more es- 
one vention to | ; . 
with i me age — = 2) on thet — pecially to carry into effect those important operations 
turns at > ago a ae Peakin ‘a new furrow, | Of subsoil ploughing and improved drainage recently 
with a= call 5 -< | introduced to the agricultural world by Mr. Smith of 
ithout loss of time. The perfect mechanism of this 6 ggg senpeontt ieee Ati, im —s 
plourth—the action of the working coulters and urder- | Veanston. To efiect these processes, great power is 
cut k eee biel diwid aver onnosine Gbre ef essential, and it was evident that Mr. Heathcoat’s in- 
th 6 knives, which divide Y OPP 2 vention was equally well adapted to them, and would 
€ moss—the breadth and depth of the furrow turned 
over—the application of a new and admirable means | be attended with results no less important than those 
of tracti ene ptt . which will arise from its application to the reclamation 
raction, instead of chains or ropes—together with Seiiiionaltimeats 
a facility with which the machine is managed, and | 294 ¢ 5°: 
and peor _ to the a 6 ns re a It may be interesting to our readers to give a 
urprised all present. e speed at which the|, ..., 7° mY RE EP. 
. ‘brief description of Mr. Heathcoat’s patents for 
plough travelled was two miles and a half per hour, brief desert as | 
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Pe . . . bs S 2 "o> > ‘ 4 
ig  amgf! ew or sroved methods o 
turning furrows eighteen inches broad by nine inches | his Invention of * new my qm 


indepth, and completely reversing the surface, Each | draining and cultivating land; and new and im- 
lurrow of 220 yards in length was performed in some- | proved machinery and apparatus applicable there- 
What less than three minutes, so that, in a working | to—which machinery and apparatus muy be ap- 
'y of twelve hours, this single machine would, with | plied to divers other useful purposes. 

two ploughs, turn over ten acres of bog land. The 
Machine which bears the steam-engine is itself loco-| ‘ These patents were obtained for England, Scot- 
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dJand, and Ireland in 1832. Prolonged and costly ex- 
periments have been required to mature the invention, 
and adapt it to practical use as a substitute for animal 
labor in many expensive agricultural processes, parti- 
cularly in the culture of wet, heavy soils. Its first ap- 
plication has been inade to the reclamation of bogs, 
which of all descriptions of soil otier perhaps the 
greatest natural obstacles to improvement by mechani- 
cal means. ‘These obstacles are, however, etiectually 
overcome. 
for the cultivation of bogs, has, for some months, been 
practically and successfully worked in Lancashire on 
a bog called Red Moss, near Bolton-le-Moors. 
principal machine is locomotive, and is so contrived as 
to be capable of travelling on the surface of bogs, the 
consistence of which would be insuflicient, previous to 
a long and expensive drainage, for sustaining the 
weight of horses. ‘The moving power is steam, gen- 
erated from the peat and water of the bog itself. ‘The 
diggings from tie drains furnish abundance of fuel ; 
and the drains yield an unfailing supply of water. 
The prime agent, steam, is thus obtained at the cheap- 
est possible rate; the local fuel requiring no transport, 
and the water no outlay in reservoirs or other construc- 
tions, to ensure a constant provision. By far the great- 
er part of the power of the engines fixed on the ma- 
chine is available, and employed to actuate the ploughs 
or other agricultural implements. ‘These are movedat 
right angles to the line of progress of the machine, not 
dragged alter it; the machine itself remaining station- 
ary whilst the ploughs are at work between it, and 
two small auxiliary carriages, in the manner to be pre- 
sently described. In commencing the reclamation of 


a bog, a roadway is to be first traced out in a suitable | 


direction for the proposed operations. ‘This is done 
simply by forming two drains parallel with each other, 
and about seven yards apart. ‘The principal machine 
is launched on this roadway. No metal or material of 
any sort is necessary for its solidity ; the machine rests 
on the raw bog, and bears on solarge a surface of it that 
its buoyancy is insured. Italso consolidates and dries 
the roadway by its pressure. The two auxiliary car- 
riages are stationed (where space permits) at a distance 
of about 480 yards asunder: one on each side of the 
principal machine, and parallel with it. Each carriage 
is furnished with a large wheel, or pulley, round which 
a band passes, proceeding from, and returning to, the 
principal machine, whence it derives its motion by 
proper apparatus. ‘These bands are connected with 
the ploughs, or other agricultural implements, which are 
drawn to and fro between the machine and the auxili- 
aries. One quarter of a mile of land in breadth, ex- 
clusive of the roadway and headlands, is thus operated 
upon on the two sides of the machine. The auxiliary 
carriages travel on four wheels, resting on planks, 
which from a moveable rail road. 
is let into a shallow trench cut in the bog, against one 
side of which plank some friction rollers, fixed on the 
carriage, press, in order to resist the pullof the engines. 
Plouguing is the first agricultural operation. ‘To ac- 


complish this process in a thoroughly mechanical man- | 


ner, and to adapt it to steam power, it has been neces- 
sary to contrive peculiar ploughs, furnished with sharp 
working knives, which divide every root and fibre of 
the bog plants, to the depth of nine inches, and turn 
over a furrow slice of eighteen inches in breadth, com- 
pletely reversing the suriace, and turning the heather 
side downwards. The underlying heath, moss, and 
other bog-herbage. facilitates the discharge of water, 
and permits the rain and air to penetrate the furrows. 
Drains are formed as the ploughing proceeds, that the 
vast gantities of water liberated by that process may 
be immediately carried oti. After lying a few months 
in this state, exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
the ploughed suriace is found to be so considerably 
pulverized, that little remains to be done to fit it for the 
reception of grass-seeds. The complex operations 


necessary to prepare the soil for the culture of other | 


Various machinery, constructed expressly 


The | 


One of the planks | 
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}and more important crops than grasses, will also be 
materially simplified and economized by awaiting t), 
natural decomposition of the soil, which is so preatly 
expedited by this system of ploughing as a first pro- 
cess. It establishes a general under-drainage, Which 
with the assistance of numerous shallow gutters dis. 
charging into proper drains, will speedily create a so) 
on the surface of the wettest bogs. The machine ang 
auxiliaries remain stationary during the time occupied 
by the ploughs in taking two furrows; they are then, 
severally, put in motion, and made to advance in three 
parallel lines, in order to keep pace with the breadth 
of land turned over, and to pull the ploughs accurately 
straight. The machine is impelled by the engines 
‘and each auxiliary by its attendant man, who also 
| shifts on his planks as occasion requires. The machine 
and its auxiliaries have thus to be moved over a space 
of eighteen inches only, whilst the ploughs have tra. 
velled 440 yards, and turned over 220 square yards of 
land nine inches in depth; in other words, the machine 
and auxiliaries have to be moved only eleven yards, in 
the time that the ploughs have travelled five and a 
'halfmiies, and turned overa statute acre of land. The 
| ploughs perform their work at the rate of two wiles an 
hour, and are subject to very few stoppages; so that 
‘eight acres and three quarters, nearly, of bog would 
be plonghed up in a day’s work of twelve hours, or, 
taking the average of daylight throughout the year, 
and making a liberal allowance for hinderances from 
weather and other causes, one machine would plough 
up 2000 acres in a twelvemonth. It is evidently im- 
| possible to state, with any approach to accuracy, the 
expense of draining bogs, as the number, nature, and 
dimensions of the necessary drains vary with the wet- 
hess, retentiveness, and other qualities of each parti- 
‘cular bog. The cost of draining will be materially 
reduced by applying steain-power to suitable draining 
‘implements. In like proportion the expense of all 
other processes in husbandry will bediminished. The 
_ power of the engines will be used in conjunction with 
‘portable railways, for the conveyance of marl, and 
‘other kinds of manure or manuring soils, on the land. 
_ By these means, proper times and seasons can be se- 
lected for performing the various farming operations, 
‘the poaching (or injuring from the treading) of horses 
will be entirely avoided; open drains, where pretera- 
| ble, may be substituted for covered ones ; and no out- 
lay will be required for roads. The land necessarily 
lost by farm roads and communications between fields 
| will be consequently saved to the occupier and the 
public, as the machine roadways will be laid down 
with grass, and thus become permanently productive, 
instead of being not only a positive loss, but a source 
of continual expense and trouble.” 


We now come to give some account of Mr. 
John Upton’s steam-plough, noticed in our last 
paper, and for this purpose we will quote froma 
prospectus in which that able engineer and me- 
chanist has set forth some of the advantages 
which he considers the agriculiurists will derive 
from his invention. Mr. Upton is at present 
‘building a steam-plough, which he expects will 
be finished in time to enable him to exhibit his Ca 
|pabilities before the prorogation of parliament. 
| Of late his factory* has been visited by many county 
members and practical agriculturists (amongst 
‘others by Sir Ree. M’Donald, S. Seton, Bart. 
Hon. Secretary of the Highland Society,) who 
‘have expressed themselves highly satisfied with 
the appearance of the machine, is lightness, com 
pactness, strength, and manageableness. Mr. 
Upton has executed with the greatest credit 10 
himself various important public works, and 18 a4 
| ieee EO 





ties 


* No. 7. New Street, Southwark, London. 
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practical engineer and mechanist of forty-five 
years’ standing. _— ig 
sherefore are éntertained that his steam-plough on 
rial will realize the favorable opinions that are 
rmed of its efliciency. 


«This steam-plough is worked by Upton’s patent 
layer steam-engine, and his air furnace boiler. If a 
ingle shared plough, the space occupied by the entire 
machine Will be four feet long by ten feet; if for 
toneh ploughing, the dimensions will be the sate ; 
i for ploughing two, three, or more parallel furrows 
at once, the breadth and length will be about five feet 
py twelve feet. The work done by the trenching 
piough will be equal to any spade husbandry; and that 
by the parallel shares will be found very superior to 
any horse ploughing ; inasmuch as the ground will 
not be trod and rammed down by horses’ feet ; and as 
the steerer or ploughman, &c. will ride on the ma- 
chine, the land will be left as open and light as possi- 


ble, and resemble that of garden culture. To the’ 


steam-plough a harrow, drill, and seed-box can be at- 
tached when requisite, and the entire operation per- 
formed at one going, when it is for the last ploughing, 


without trampling the soil. The spots left in the angles | 


of the field by Upton’s steam-plough will be smaller 


than by any horse-plough, as the steam-plough will | 
turn, if a single share, in thrice the breadth and length | 


of a common wheelbarrow; and if a three-shared 
plough it will turn in the space of a small one-horse 
cart. The simplicity of construction and small num- 
ber of parts composing this steam-engine and boiler, 
and the great safety and security of the latter, will 


° “ ° ° | 
prevent the necessity of frequent or expensive repairs, | 
as the only parts of the apparatus most liable to wear | 


and tear are the ploughshares, the soles, coulters, and 


harrow tines, which will only require the same repairs | 


as if drawn by horses. The engine and its boiler is 


calculated to go 50,000 miles, or more, before any re- | 


pairs could be wanted, unless from accident or unfair 
usage, and whenever, from long use, very much worn, 
if the boiler were to burst, it could only extingush its 


own fire without injury to any person close to it. The | 
plough will require one steady man to direct or steer it, | 


and a tractable boy to attend the fire and turn the 
steam off and on occasionally, the engine being of the 


most simple and efficient construction. The water- | 
tank will require replenishing now and then, and per- | 


haps fuel will be required two or three times in the 
course of the day, and the boiler is admirably con- 
structed for burning either wood, peat, or coke, or coal 
may be used. The single plough is ealculated to do 
two acres per day, and as the person will not be fa- 
ligued by walking over the rough ground, nor have 
any horses to rub down and feed after coming home 
irom the field, they could remain out a longer time. 
The double plough would do four acres, and the three- 
shared plough would do about six acres per day. The 
counter or trench plough would do about two acres per 
day; but as it would be equal in power to the double 


shared plough it would require the same quantity of 
luel and expense. The land cultivated by this plough | 


would doubtless be found from its efficiency to pro- 
duce crops nearly if not quite equal to spade husban- 
dry, with which mode of cultivation I am thoroughly 
Well acquainted from practice ; and it would in such 
cases pay for the steamer the first season. As to the 
expense, there would be required one good steady 


ploughman, who never ought to receive less than 2s. . 
fd. per day, and a tractable boy or lad as firemen at Is. | 


per day, as thus :—One man per day, 2s. 6d.; one boy, 
ls. per day. If coke is used as fuel, I shall state it at 
the London prices, although in many districts it is 


tuuch lower, therefore, the single plough would require | 
about twelve bushels per day, which, at 6d., is 6s. | 


Ploughing two acres per day at 4s. 9d. is thus 9s. 
fd. Now, it will appear manifest that if two acres 
can be ploughed per day with a single shared plough 


The strongest expectations | 
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| for 9s. Gd., six acres per day could be ploughed 
at a cheaper rate, in proportion, inasmuch as there 
| would only be the same number of people employed 
| as before:—Thus wages per day, as betore, 3s. 6d. ; 
| fuel per day, as before, 3s. per acre, 18s.; ploughing 
| SIX acres per day, at 3s. 7d. is thus £1: 1: 6. As 
_ the ground would not be trodden and rammed by horses 
/or men in the various operations of ploughing, harrow- 
|ing, sowing &c. there can be no doubt that superior 
| 





crops would be obtained, and in some soils deep 
ploughing is very beneficial, which could be done by 
steam better than by horses, for steam never tires ; 
| and as for treading the ground it is generally very det- 
| rimental, for I have frequently observed that in some 
soils, wherever a horse’s foot hole is left, corn seldom 
thrives to well, and in many instances in retentive land 
and cold seasons, perishes: I once had a good field of 
six acres of wheat entirely ruined and destroyed by a 
posse of horsemen who lived many miles away from 
my farm hunting in my fields; to complain was use- 
less, and as_to purchasing law, what farmer or trades- 
man can atiord to pay for it? 

** As to the expense of ploughing with horses, there 
is much variation, some soils requiring only two, some 
three, and some four; it will be fair therefore to take 
_ three as the average number. Now I took great pains 
to measure and find what was the lowest expense of 
my horses’ keep for three or four succeeding years, 
and it amounted to twenty pence per day each, which 
is, I believe, five pence more than now is allowed for 
the the keep or starvation of a poor old worn out 
ploughman, orhis master, for one entire week! There- 
lore a single team of three horses cost per day (and 
generally ploughed near an acre) 5s.; my ploughman 
received per day, 2s. 6d.; the driver, Is. ; in all, 8s. 6d. 
An acre of land, if ploughed by steam, would cost 3s. 
7d. Ditlerence per acre, and better work done, 4s. 
lid. Although a good and perfect steam plough may 
be thought a very desirable machine for the West Lnaies, 
Canada, Australia, and the colonies generally, yet, 
unless it would do something more than plough and 
harrow, [ thought it would not be approved of, and 
from my own practice in farming I know whatis want- 
ed by a farmer; and being by profession a steam-en- 
gine manufacturer and mechanist, think I know, or am 
more likely to know, and to produce what will answer 
the farmer’s purpose much better than some of those 
itinerant philosophers, travelling speculators, and sot- 





| disant steam-plough makers, who have been to my fac- 
| tory to endeavor to see what I was doing ; but in vain, 
for | would show and explain nothing tothem. Wishing 
_to produce a machine of the utmost simplicity and gen- 
eral utility, | have so contrived my locomotive engine, 
| that I can detach the ploughs, &c. from it, and send it 
away to the fold yard, where I will suppose there is a 
common dung-cart ready loaded for it to take away. 
| My locomotive would take the cart to the field, where 
'the steerer would have to tilt it in the usual manner, 
-and then draw out as much manure to form one heap 
'as he pleased—to form as many heaps as he pleased, or 
to tip and shoot the residue, or the whole load at once if 
required. The steersman would then take back the 
'empty cart at a trotting pace, if he chose, and fetch 
_another loaded one. 
“The expense of hauling manure it is requisite to 
calculate from some given data, in order to ascertain 
' the expense; and having, in the course of many vear’s 





practice as an engineer, paid as much for the hire of 


horse and cart work as almost any practical man in 
this or any other kingdom, besides keeping several 
good teams of my own, I shall go as near the wind’s 
eve as [ can carry sail, and assume a distance. Say 
‘the average distance is one-third of a mile out, and 
one-third of a mile back, and that the time taken up 
in tipping the load and exchanging carts would be equal 
to one-third of a mile more, making one mile in time 
and distance per load. Now, as my teams for years 
| regularly did 20 miles of ground per day, when haul- 
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ing on the road, and I generally put on 20 loads per acre 
ata dressing, it would amount to 20 loads or 1 acre 
per day, at only two miles per hour, average time for 
one team; therefore say—team per day, 5s.; one man 


to drive and tip, 2s. 6d.; by horses per day or acre, 7s. | 


6d. Now my steam-engine, if not very hilly ground, 
would go at jour miles per hour, or 49 loads per day, 
which at the same per day for man, boy, and lor fuel, 


comes to 9s. 6d., the half of which is, per acre 4s. 9d. | 


I shall not notice the filling of carts or spreading 
the manure, as in either case, whether of steam or 
horses, the expenses are the same. My locomotive 
engine would take the carts, &c. loaded with produce 
to market, at four miles or more per hour; and I think 
it might be so modified by further improvements as to 
be made subservient to many of the farmer’s wants. 
It might perhaps be made available for the cutting of 
roots and fodder for stall-fed and other cattle ; for the 
thrashing, winnowing, grinding corn, and pumping 
water, &c. In case of the last ploughing, when it is 
intended to sow and harrow in the seed at one going, 
the same power would effect the whole work, only re- 
quiring the aid of the boy, who must otherwise be en- 
gaged in driving the harrow horses, but which, horse 
labor and horse injury done to the soil would be done 
away with, and a further saving per acre effected by 
my steamer. The additional boy at the steam-harrow 
would be required to lift up the harrow occasionally, 
and take up the weeds, and put them in a basket hung 
to the machine, until arrived at the headland, where a 
spare cart might be placed to receive them, and which 
the engine would take out of the field every evening, 
or as many times per day as was necessary, As to 
the quantity and quality of work which such a steam- 
engine would do when compared with animal power; 
I shall assume a regular breadth for the furrow slice of 
eight inches, and from four to nine inches deep, ac- 
cording to the tenacity and stony qualities of the soil. 
At the above breadth, but at less depth, a horse-plough 
would make as many bouts per acre as would amount 
to twelve and a half miles, exclusive of ridginys and 
balks. My steamer would go twice as fast, and being 
more easily-managed and controlled than horses, would 
not be so liable to get out of line, and would, I think, 
do the work better, besides not having the fatigue of 
walking. I shall state what such a steamer would do 
upon a farm of 200 acres of arable land, premising that 
it would cultivate a much greater farm where desirable, 
and leaving the intelligent farmer to calculate the pur- 
chase and maintenance of the necessary horses, har- 
ness, plough-gearing, ploughs, harrows, &c. 


Ploughing 200 acres per an- 
num once over, at 3s. 7d. peracre, £35 16 8 

« [50 do., and harrow- 
ing again 2dtime, do. 6 26 17 6 

150 do., and harrow- 

ing and seeding a- 
gain 3d time do. 2617 6 

50 do., fallow 3d 
time, do. 819 2 

60 do., hauling ma- 
nure 4s. 9d. 5 0 

60 days do. to mar- 
ket 6s. 10d. 10 0 

80 do. harvesting 
(long days) 10s. 0 0 

90 half days, equal 

to 45 days cutting 
fodder, &c. 4s. 8d. 10 10 0 





£158 15 10 


«“T must premise that my preceding calculations 
both of horse and steam tillage, do not contain the 
usual incidental expenses of filling carts and spreading 
manure, inter-furrowing and water-furrowing, drain- 
ing, weeding, hoeing, &c.. none of which has been 
incorporated with the ploughing, harrowing, and haul- 


ee 
$< 


|ing. Again, my scale of horse expenses is draw, 
from my owr plan of keep, which proved so rational 
'and beneficial to both cattle and owner, that | shall 
never; adopt any other system, which was this-— 
knocked down all the racks in my stable, but left the 
mangers; I cut clean sweet wheat and barley stray 
with equal weights of best sweet hay ; to this [ adie 
three-fourths peck of bean and oatmeal per horse nn 
diem, which was well mixed up, and mo.stened with 
water out of a gardening can with a rose-head. [| put 
a small handful of salt for each horse into the mixture 
and when I could get carrots to chop up small, I add: 
ed them, and deducted half the bean meal. As soo 
_as the horses came in from work, a very small quant). 
| ty was spread thin in the manger, and when this was 
eat up quite clean, another lot was put in, so that there 
| was no waste—their bellies were soon filled, and the 
| had time to lie down and rest. No man’s horses work. 
ed harder, and no man’s teams were in better condi. 
tion; they were occasionally turned out to grass in the 
_meadows on Sundays and during warm nights — This 
cost me 20d. per day each, the year round, and on this 
|plan I found my calculations of horse-keep. I think 
| 200 acres, all arable land, would require 10 horses for 
tillage, with four men and two boys per annum, if the 
land is to be well worked and kept going, besides 
other hands for occasional works. 


Therefore 10 horses kept at 
20d. per day each, is per 
annum, 

Ditto wear and tear of har- 
ness and shoeing, per an- 
num, 4516 8 


£303 6 8 





£349 3 4 
Four good men and two boys, 
as before, 218 8 0 


£567 11 4 





Now, by my steamer, the ex- 
pense of tilling 200 acres 
would be, as before stated, £158 15 10 





To which may be added, one 
additional man and a boy, 
all the year round, at the 
same wages as before, 

And one pair of oxen, for 
furrowing, ridging, and 
earthing-up, and sundry 
other purposes, at 20s, per 
week the pair, 52 0 9 

268 0 10 


Saving in the tillage of 200 
acres of arable land, per 
annum, £299 100 

Say purchase of 10 horses for 200 acres arable 
land, at £25 each, £250 


Do. for harness, plough-gearing, and for ploughs, 
harrows, tog ie . — 100 


£350 
Purchase of one of my locomotive steam _ 
ploughs, with two shares, £350 
£350 
“ As the quantity of land in cultivation, whether by 
the plough or in grass, much diversity of opinion ex- 
ists. One author makes his statement for England to 
be only 11,525,000 acres which I think is enormously 
below the truth; another, more than double the quan- 
tity in aration alone! But, during the past week, at@ 
meeting in Bath, for a most excellent purpose (G 


knows too long delayed, ) that of allotting small portions 
of land to laborers, for spade cultivation, it was there 
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sated by Dr. Parry, that England alone contained |in agriculture. Implements of husbandry have 
99,000,000 of acres of cultivated land; and from all I hitherto been restricted in form, weight, and di- 


pave read on the subject elsewhere, I think that | mensions, to the powers and manageableness of a 
92,000,000 of acres may be assumed as the probable | «q, 


der the plough. If nee te okie | mam of horses. A rew class of instruments will 
uantity under the plough. It we allow the above, | take their place ; the stiffest soils may be broken 
for the sake of showing how steam would benefit the . 


,rriculturist, as it has already done the manufacturer, | “> — So fe ae —s Stable 
| shall apportion 20 acres of arable land to the labor of | " 1h nd "esi a ‘d yeat Jands, may oo Madly 
each horse as before, with the accompanying number | Cullvated, rendered more tertile, and fitted to bear 
of attendants ; then, supposing that a period should a better, and more systematic rotation of crops. 
ever arrive when all the arable land shall be worked; Such are a few of the benefits which land- 
by steam, we shall have as follows, viz. in England: | owners und agriculturists will derive from the sub- 
stitution of steam for animal power in husbandry. 
It is also no slight advantage, in a national point 
of view, that this important change will be effec- 
ted, unacecompanied by any o/ those temporary 
evils which too frequently attend the application of 
£62,150,000 0 0 /|mechanical discoveries to existing arts. This in- 
vention will not displace a single human being 
from his accustomed healthy occupations; it will 
| restore to the support of man a considerable por- 
ition of that large amount of produce now sacri- 
| ficed to the maintenance of agricultural horses—it 
: £27,179,177 0 0*” | will furnish employment to the rapidly inereasing 
‘rural population of the empire, by rescuing mil- 
That the steam-engine would, at no very dis-  Jions of’ acres of bog and waste land from obrox- 
tant'day, supply the place of animal labor in agri- | jous sterility—it will fix on their native soil multi- 
culture, and become as mighty an instrument in| tudes of those poor Irish laborers who annually 
augmenting the productiveness of the soils, as it, migrate to Great Britain in search of work and 
has proved in creating and economizing manulac- | fyod, and who are forced, with numbers of’ our 
tures, in navigating the ocean, and in travelling | countrymen, to suffer the hardships and dangers 
on land, was many years ago predicated by | inseparable trom emigration to wild and distant 
Franklin—a_ predication reiterated by Davy, and | regions. 
latterly acknowledged and enforced by many dis-| The horses in Great Britain are said to amount 
tinguished agriculturists. ‘The successful applica- | to 2,000,000, each consuming annually what 
tion of Mr. Heathcoat’s invention to the culture | would be sufficient to support eight individuals— 
of bogs—the most repellant and obstinate of | 16,000,000 in all. Their entire displacement by 
waste land—leaves no doubt of its applicability to | mechanical means, would, therelore, in effect, be 
soil already in cultivation. Coals are now procu- | to add another island, large as Great Britain, with 
rable throughout Great Britain, at prices which | all its resources for human sustenance, to the seat 
have caused the steam-engine to be extensively | of empire! What an insight does this give us 
introduced as a substitute for animal labor in many | into the indefiniteness of that divine command 
of the processes connected with husbandry. ; which was breathed in Paradise as a blessing over 
Thrashing, cleaning and grinding corn, hay-chop-| our race, ‘Increase and multiply, replenish the 
ing, turnip-slicing, &c. are now performed bysmall| earth and subdue it.’ Have we subdued the 
engines fixed on. farm premises; even the churn | earth ? Can we subdue it? How does this incen- 
has its steam-engine managed by the dairy-maid ; | tive to rural activity—the precept of that Parent 
and so great is the advantage arising to the dairy of Good whose intention it is that the mouths of 
farmer, from the regularity of motion, and econo- | alfhis children shal! be filled with food, and their 
my produced by it, that hundreds of small en- | hearis with gladness—meet and overthrow the 
gines for this familiar purpose alone, are used in | dogmas of those who have said to population and 
the north of England, and in Scotland. But! productiveness, “ Hitherto shall thou come, but 
these are humble savings compared with the ben- | no further!’ Mind shall indeed achieve her no- 
efit to be derived from the vast steam power which | blest triumph, when she shall no longer be con- 
may be brought to bear on the soil itself. Those | fined to accommodating matter for the use and the 
agriculturists who are acquainted with the eflects | comfort of man; but when she shall direct what 
produced by the valuable subsoil plough recently | in reality is a substance impalpable as the breath 
invented by Mr. Smith of Deanston, wili readily | of heaven, to purposes which shall jeed the hun- 
appreciate the importance°of an invention which | ery, clothe the naked, give employment to the 
will enable him to employ that kind of plough at! idle, and, supplementing the energies of exhaust- 
amuch diminished cost per acre. Mr. Smith’s|ed Britain, shall bid her, in renovated splendor 
plough, with steam power, will effect a revolution | and renewed age, walk on innoxious to that in- 
as herent decay which has put down in rotation all 
* Our Scottish agricultural readers will easily per- | the extinct monarchies of the past, and bid her ri- 
ceive that these calculations are founded on the rates | yal for ages to come, in extent of production, upon 
dg ane Jabor and wages. We are quite satisfied the petty surface of afew million acres, the limit- 
ploughing in Scotland with horses does not exceed | jo... domain of her once western world. 


the cost of steam-ploughing as given above, namely 

8s, ; a ».| _ We are happy to observe that the press of 
. 7d. per acre; but then the food at present con | testhiend iaead tiles Sinaneiisention dies dunt, 
sumed by horses would go to the support of human be- be 


ings, were inanimate power substituted for animate. | tages to arise from steam husbandry; and we 
Would not such aresult be beneficial to a populous | trust the time is not distant when the Highland 
country like Great Britain ?—Editor. jand Agricultural Society will ofler a liberal pre- 
Vou. [V—80 











99.900,000 acres of arable land, 
tilled by horse labor, at an 
expense of £567: 11: 4 for 
90) acres, which is a fraction 
above £2: 15: 8 per acre, and 
amounts to the suin of 

Tae same, if cultivated by the 
aid of steam, at £268: 0: 10 
for 200 acres, would, at £1 
lls. 94d. per acre, amountto 34,970,823 0 0 








Annual saving to the agricul- 
turists, 
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mium,* not for an effective slteam-plough, but for | “ efforts, as yet ineffectual, have been made and 
the first company for building steam-ploughs and | will be continued, in Virginia, to induce the foes 
hiring them out to the neighboring farmers, that | ture to aid in the diffusion of agricultural knowl. 
shall successfully introduce this new branch of in-|edge.. In New York that attempt was formerly 
dustry into Scotland. It some spirited agricultu- | made} and, I believe, has been recently renewed 
rists—for instance, the Marquis of 'Tweeddale, | ard in a diflerent manner. It would be of much 
Lord Greenock,and Mr. Menteith of Closeburn— | service to us to have a_ plain and sufficiently full 
in their respective neighborhoods, would patron- ‘narrative statement of what was actually done— 
ize the formation of such companies, each to com- | what were the effects, good and bad—and Vour 
mence with a capital say of £20,000, steam ag- | comments at length on what was correct and Use. 
riculture would simultaneously and extensively be | fil in effect, and what was injurious or detective 


introduced into the east, south, and west of Scot- | 


land. But if this invention were lefi to private and 


condition of our farmers, half a century would 
elapse before its use would become general. Let 
our tenantry press this subject upon the attention 
of their landlords in their respective counties. 
W hat a relief’ in these times it would be, if each 
farmer, instead of keeping four, six, or more pair 
of horses, had only to send to the next village for 
a steam-engine, to do the work for which he has 
to feed and attend them during the year! 


EFFECTS OF LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICUL- 
TURE IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


No. I. 


[The private letter to which the following interest- 
ing communication is in reply, was written last spring. 
soon after the refusal of the legislature of Virginia to 
do any thing asked for by the Agricultural Conven- 
tion, in aid of the promotion of agricultural improve- 
ment. We then supposed that a statement of what 
had been done for that object in New York, even 
though but partially successful, might furnish light, 
and either examples or warnings, to the friends of ag- 
riculture in Virginia, and especially to our legislators : 
and we therefore applied to our valued correspondent 
for the information desired, believing that no one was 
better qualified to furnish it, or was a more judicious 
or more zealous friend, to the true interests of agri- 
culture. His answer has been delayed until now, by 
his ill health and absence from home. It is hoped, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the publication, that 
the facts stated may have some beneficial influence on 
the deliberations of our legislature now in session. 

To those who have read the communication of Dr. 
Beekman to the first volume of the Farmer’s Re- 
gister, or who know him at home, it will be altogether 
unnecessary to say that he stands high, both as a suc- 
cessful practical cultivator and improver of the soil, and 
a scientific agriculturist. His continuation of this sub- 
ject is promised very soon, and will appear in our next 
No. When concluded, we may offer some of our own 
views as to the manifest defects, as well as of the very 
great benefits, of the system adopted in New York for 
aiding agriculture by legislative encouragement.]— 
Ep. Far. Ree. 


T'o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Dear Sir :—In your letter to me you say that 








* The society has placed £500 in the hands of the 
directors, to be appropriated to this purpose in the 
manner they may conceive most likely to secure the 
-object in view.— Editor. 





in the system, as well as the recommendation of 


| any bettersystem, or particular measures. In treat. 
individual enterprise, in the present depressed 


ing this subject, you will have the advantage of 
experience added to all your other lights. No 
man can tell, from seeing a law on paper, how it 
will work in practice ; and it is the actual working, 
and effect or non-eflect of your experiment, that | 
want.” 

To comply with your request is simply to state, 
first, what has been done in ‘this state by legisla- 
tive enactments for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and the reasons for it: secondly, what have 
been the practical effects of those enactments 
upon the prosperity of our farming population. 
This, I think, embraces the whole subject. To 
the first part [ will now draw your attention. 

You are aware our staple productions of the soil 
are wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley, and our at- 
tention has been most directed, and the quantities 
grown, according to the arrangement here made, 
beginning with wheat. You willsee at once that 
so much grain-growing is exhausting to the soil, 
and it required more skill than our farmers pos- 
sessed to keep up the production with the increase 
of population, and not impoverish their farms. 
Our forest lands, when first cleared, will always, 
and for several succeeding years, produce fine 
crops. But when these crops, although varied, 
were continued annually for a length of time, their 
intrinsic worth became inadequate to supply the 
exigences of their owners, and there was natu- 
rally a depreciation of produce, and consequently 
in the value of their farms. These effects were 
early noticed in this state. Many patriotic gen- 
tlemen suggested different plans as remedies, but 
none appeared so feasible as associations formed 
under legislative sanctions, for the collection and 
diffusion of agricultural intelligence. Some 0! 
these enactments were local in their application, 
but others were designed to operate throughout 
the state. In 1793 a law was passed, designated 
as an act for the promotion of agriculture, arts, 
and manvfactures,” which was remodelled in 
1804 and called “an act to incorporate a society 
for the promotion of the useful arts.” Its objects 
were general and indefinite. In 1809, was passed, 
‘fan act incorporating the Society of Dutchess 
County for the promotion of agriculture and rural 
economy ;” and subsequently different acts for the 
benefit of different counties in the state. Under 
these severa! acts | am not aware that much was 
done for the promotion of the objects expressed 11 
their titles. In 1819 a law was passed entitled 
‘an act to improve the agriculture of this state. 
The material parts of this act of which we wish 
to avail ourselves are in the words following: 


‘An Act to improve the Agriculture of this State. 


[Passed, April 7th, 1819.] . 
1. “Be it enacted by the people of the state 0 
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New York represented in senate and assembly, | shall continue in office during the continuance of 
that the sum of $10,000 per year, for the term of) this act. 
two years, from and aller the passing of this act,| 7. “ An be it further enacted, that the trea- 
shall be, and is hereby appropriated for the promo- | surer of this state, shall, annually pay, on the 
tion of agriculture and family domestic manutac- | warrant of the comptroller,-to the said board of 
tures, Within this state ; that the said sum shall be | agriculture, $1000, to enable them to purchase 
distributed among the several counties of this state, | and distribute among the several agricultural socie- 
in the manner following, to wit: [Here follows the | ties, such useful seeds as they may deem proper, 
apportionment to the several counties in this state.] | and to deiray such other necessary expenses to 
2. “And be it further enacted, that whenever | promote the object of this act, as are’ not other- 
an agricultural society shall be formed in any one | wise provided for; and said board shall annuaily 
county, or in two contiguous counties, and the | account with the comptroller for the expenditure 
members thereof shall annually procure, or raise | of said money. 
by voluntary subscription, any sum of money, the | 8. “And be it further enacted, that it shall be 
wesident and treasurer shall make and subscribe | the duty of the secretary of this state, as soon as 
an aflidavit of the facts of the formation of such | may be, to cause this act to be published in at 
society, and of their having raised a certain sum, | least one newspaper printed in each of the great 
specifying the amount thereof; which affidavit | districts of this state.” 
shall be filed with the comptroller of this state, 
who shall draw his warrant on the treasurer, for| You will notice that this act was to remain in 
the payment of a sum, equal to the amount of’ force for only two years ; before the termination of 
such voluntary subscription ; not, however, in any | that time, however, another act was passed, ex- 
case exceeding the amount to which such county | tending its operation for four years, in addition to 
or counties would be entitled, according to the ap- | the first term. ‘This first act, required the organi- 
ortionment aforesaid. zation of county agricultural societies, who were 
3. And be it further enacted, that the several | authorized to draw a certain amount of money 
agricultural societies which may be formed in|from the treasurer of the state, provided they 
this state, shall elect such and so many officers as | raised an equal sum from among the members of 
they may deem proper, all of whom shall be prac- | the society or others. ‘The joint sum so raised, they 
tical farmers; none of whom, however, shall re- | were authorized to distribute in premiuins to ob- 
ceive any emolument from his office; and it shall | jects deserving of them. ‘The farther operation of 
be the duty of such officers annually, to regulate | this law, was to organize an agricultural board, 
and award premiums on such articles and produc- | under the officers of the county societies for the 
tions as they may deem best calculated to promote | state. ‘This board was required annually to re- 
the agricultural and manufacturing interest of this | ceive and examine all essays and reports, and to 
state. publish such as were advisable in a volume at the 
4. “And be it further enacted, that each per- | expense of the state, to the number of 1500 copies, 
son to whom any premium shail be awarded tor | which were to be distributed to the people through 
any agricultural product, shall, before the receipt | the country societies. An appropriation was like- 
thereof} make as accurate a description of the | wise made of $1,000 annually, to enable the board 
process used in cultivating the soil, and in raising | of agriculture to procure suitable seeds for disiri- 
the crop, or of feeding the animal, as may be; | bution, through different parts of the state. 
and shall, in all cases, describe the nature of the | ‘These are the principal acts that have been 
soil, the kind and quantity of the manure, the | passed for the encouragement of agriculture up to 
state thereof, and time of the year in which ap- | 1830, in this state; and as the act of 1819, only ex- 
plied, and deliver the same to the president of said | tended to six years, that is trom: 1519 to 1825, when 
society. it expired by its own limitation, it will be with re- 
5. “And be it further enacted, that the several | {erence to this particular act, that [ will state its 
presidents of the said societies, shall, annually, | effects as far as my observation extended. 
within one week aiter the annual meeting of the | Almost all the countries in the state organized 
legislature, transmit all such reports or returns to | their societies under t. As [ have had no pecu- 
the office of the secretary of state, to be by him /diar opportunities to become acquainted with its 
kept safely, till demanded by the Board of Agri-|effects in other counties than my own, which is 
culture, herein after named and organized. | Columbia, on the Norih River, and as it is but fair 
6. ‘And be it further enacted, that the several | to conclude that its objects being for the benefit of 
presidents of the several agricultural societies, or | them all, its operation would be but little varied in 
a delegate io be chosen by each of' the said socie- | each, permit me to give you a succinet history of 
ties, shall form a board of agriculture for this state ; | its operation here. [ts organization was hailed as 
who, on the first Monday afier the annual meeting | a happy omen to our farming population. ‘They 
of the legislature, may convene in the capitol, in| were at that time suffering under the fe-action of 
the city of Albany, any five of whom shall form | the high prices for land and produce of the war of 
a quorum; may elect a president, secretary, and | 1512 Wheat was worth but about 75 cents per 
such other officers as they may think proper; re-| bushel, other produce in an equat ratio, and our 
ceive and examine all such reports and returns as | best farms which had been worth 50 to $60 per 
aforesaid, and select for publication, such of them, | acre, had fallen in price to about $25, All, there- 
and such other essays as they may judge advisa- | lore, suffering under the despondency created by 
le, and shall annually publish a volume at the ex- | these causes, felt that something must be done to 
pense of the state, to be distributed by means of) revive the drooping spirits of the farmer, and ena- 
the said agricultural societies, to the good people ble him to pay his debts, and make provision for 
ol the states, not exceeding fifieen hundred copies | his family. ft was generally acknowledged, that 
1 such volume; which president and secretary | to do this eflectualiy, was first to uuprove the sys- 
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tem of agriculture, which it was hoped, the wis- | that to succeed themselves, more care must bp 
dom of the legislature would effect, and that ob- | used in the selection of their seed, more judgmey, 
ject obtained, the establishment of manvfactures | used in its tillage to insure a heavy crop, and skil 
next would create a greater demand for those pro- |in preparing it fur market--that the way to A 
ducts, and of course, enhance their prices. quire this intelligence, was to mix with the bee 

It was under these circumstances that our so- | practical farmers in the country, acquire a know. 
ciety conimenced its operations. Premiums were |ledge of their superior management, and then 
offered, of from $1 to $10, for the first and second | profit by it. The same gentleman who made \, 
best specimens of each of our staple productions, /me the observation alluded to, was so far benefit. 
having a relerence to quantity as well as quality: |ed by. this diffusion of information, that he be. 
but in all cases, the appearance, as well as yield, was | came one of the most successiul wheat growers, 
to be above the ordinary standard, and its method | both in quality and quantity, in this county; and 
of cultivation stated in a communication. Premi-|he occasionally in subsequent life alluded to his 
ums were likewise offered for the exhibition of the | former mistaken notions of its cultivation. I have 
best specimens of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, | made the allusion to this particular branch of ag- 
farming implements, and domestic manufactures, |riculture simply to show its effects in this case 
with a distinct and greater premium for the best} upon cne of our productions ; but when those 
cultivated farm in the distriet. For the purpose | productions extend to all those raised by the far. 
of awarding these premiums, committees of the | mer, for it would have a like effect upon each, we 
members of the society were appointed. The|must come to the conclusion, that the spirit of 
principal farmers pretty generally enrolled them- | competition and rivalry created the desire to be- 
selves as members for the first two or three years. | c’.:ve acquainted with the best method of raising 
It was then observed, that although the distribu- | all our agricultural products—of having it said 
tion of premiums had been general throughout that we had the best cultivated farm, the best ar- 
the county, and the good effects of the society |ranged barns and out-houses, the best agricultu- 
were manifest to all, because new life was diffused | ral implements; that we raise more and better 
throughout our whole population, and a general | wheat, corn, oats, rye, or barley, upon less land 
cesire to excel in the several departments of agri- | than others; that we had the best stud of horses, 
culture, with a view to the attainments of the |or drove the best pair; that our hogs were the 
ne as there were intelligent and | fattest, and cost the least; our cattle the finest, 
eading farmers who, under every previous dis- | and most profitable, and our sheep bear competi- 
couraging circumstance, were first in their neigh-|tion with any other, and the independence of 
borhoods, and who would naturally be the first to | feeling and practical comfort growing out of any 
improve, and more than keep pace with their hith- | or all of these advantages. If these were any of 
erto sluggish neighbors, who were now to become | the effects derived from agricultural societies, we 
competitors—and who, according to the course | must admit they were highly useful. The spirit 
of things, would annually bear off but a small | of improvement is still somewhat rife among us. 
portion of the premiums from the others—and as! What gave it first the impulse, unless it was the 
the first were but few in number, though scatter- | excitement created by competition, I know not. 
ed through the county, and the latter many—it is | for more than ten years our county society, un- 
easily seen, that from the want of success, much | der the law of 1819, has ceased to exist; but 
the larger number would be disappointed. If} many of its fruits have not yet been gathered. 
these eflects had lasted but for a year or two, it| We see it in the improved and improving cond- 
would not have given rise to much complaint ;| tions of our farmers: all around them denotes 
but of' this class, a successful competitor one year, |comfort and increasing affluence—the envy and 
was commonly successful the succeeding year, |jealousy with which they looked upon professional 
and the premiums were necessarily taken by a|men has disappeared, for they are engrossing 4 
few men. From this cause arose jealousies, and | !arge portion of the wealth of the community. 
the law, among the many, became unpopular, | Fifteen years ago it was a rare sight to see a fat- 
At the expiration of the time for which it was | mer riding in his carriage: now it is neither novel, 
last enacted, it was, consequently, not renewed. | nor is the number few that do and can afford It. 
As I was not a member of the society, and of | We see too, many of them selling their farms, 
course took no premiums, I trust I was at least a| and retiring upon the fortunes created by their in- 
disinterested spectator of its effects. Such was|dustry and care. It may be asked, can their 
the operation of the law among the farmers | successors receive the interest upon their invest- 
genecally. [ will now give a concise history of | ments, buying farms at $100, and often more, per 
its effects upon their agriculture. At the organi-| acre? I answer, yes. The solution is as easy a 
zation of the society, I think I have before ob-|it is practical. Take, for instance, an acre © 
served, that it was in a lowstate. ‘The quan- |land producing wheat; it will not take extraor- 
tity produced was small, its quality inferior-—|dinary farming, in ordinary seasons, to produce 
our cattle and horses illy attended to—sheep-hus- | twenty bushels to the acre ; this at present prices: 
bandry searcely known, and worse practised--our | would be over forty dollars worth of produce from 
farms gave us but a scanty support, and houses! it. Deduct one-third of the nett proceeds, for all 
little comfort. As illustrative of one fact, T dis- | the expenses of cultivation, and it will leave $26 
tinctly remember one of our most enterprising and | 663 profit, giving nearly the interest, at 7 per cent. 
intelligent farmers observing to me, that we could | of $400 to the acre. Take oats, producing a" 
not raise good clean wheat. There would be al- | average, neither large nor uncommon with us, “! 
ways a little rye, cockle, smut or chess in it-it | 40 bushels per acre—(we sometimes have 60 o 
was unavoidable. But when farmers were brought | 70—) this at present prices would be $20 per acre. 
together at our fairs, by competition, when they | Deduct again, one-third for expenses, would leave 
saw that better articles could be produced, and | $13 334, or the interest of nearly $200 per acre- 
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take corn, and allow 40 bushels to the acre—this 
will be equal to $40, and give the same result as 
wheat. Rye will give about the same, or rather less 
profit than oats, or the interest upon $200 per acre. 
ariey will give as much as oats—potatoes and 
memninps at least double that of wheat or corn. 
Vieadow land at 2 tons of hay to the acre, and 
worth SZ per ton, would leave a nett profit of 
216, which would pay the interest upon nearly 
29350, Pasturage would take in the remaimng 
orton of the farm, except the woodland. ‘This 
vould leave a profit not as large as either of the 
others, but still enough to make the investment a 
nod one. *ou will observe that in all cases, I 
make a deduction of one-third of the nett proceeds 
fr the expenses of cultivation. A long experi- 
ence has taught me that where a farm is worked 
for a part of its produce, or by men hired for that 
purpose, this portion will pay all necessary ex- 
penses, It is as near to a rule as any that J can 
adopt; and whichever way I manage, I have al- 
ways found the allowance ample. Although we 
feel that farming is much more profitable now than 
formerly, and that the increased product gives 
more value to our real estate, yet we frankly ac- 
knowledge that we are only tyros in our profes- 
sion, and confess our ignorance and inefficiency in 
many things. From what has been done by a lit- 
tle effort, we have only a foretaste of what may 


be done, and we are desirous for further advance- | 
ment, as there can be no doubt that the products | 


of our soil may, with more effort, in time be 
doubled. I will not say that our former county 
agricultural society has produced these results, 
bat it has contributed to them, I have no doubt. 
Sill it did not meet the expectations of its friends ; 
for when the state bounty was withdrawn, it lan- 
guished and died. Had it been all that was de- 
sired, it would have sustained itself; overcome the 
opposition of its enemies, and diffused an exten- 
sive and prevailing opinion, that it could not be 
dispensed with. 

You will notice that under the law of this state, 
of 1819, a board of agriculture was formed, whose 
business it was ‘to collect essays and facts, and 
to publish them annually in a volume for distribu- 
tion”? The board attended to the performance o! 
this duty, and issued in all, I think, three or four 
volumes of about 500 pages each. I had the 
good fortune to obtain three of them, and to say 
that [ was gratified by their perusal would be on- 
ly giving them a kind of negative praise. I have 
read them again and again with both renewed 
pleasure and instruction. Several of the articles 
fmanating from practical men, and evidently un- 
used to writing, still contained many clear ideas 
that bear strongly upon the subject on which they 
treat, and are extremely valuable to the farmer, 
because whilst they excite a spirit of emulation, 
they show him how he may improve in following 
ot many of the details of a laborious protession. 
there are others again drawn up by more scien- 
tific and practised pens, that would do credit to the 
first men of the age. It was the reading of these 
Volumes that first gave mea taste for farming: and 
the state had issued and distributed 15,000, in- 


Stead of 1500 copies of each volume, it would | 


have added millions to the wealth of her people. 
I trust, Sir, I have followed out the law of 1819, 
and its subsequent extension to its practical effects. 
hat it was not all that was desirable, will be 


readily acquiesced in: but that it has been very 
beneficial to our farming interest, I think, will nei- 
ther admit of equivocation or denial. What has 
been done by legislative sanction since its expira- 
tion will be the subject of another communica- 
tion. 

Before I close, however, I must be permitted to 
say that the people of this siate are greatly in- 
debted to some of our private citizens for the zeal 
they have shown to aid the cause of agriculture, 
and the ready disposition of their purses to carry 
their designs into eflect. Among these I must 
notice the late Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, 
who was the first president of our State Agricul- 
tural Society, and who by the introduction of me- 
rino sheep alone, and his essay upon the manage- 
ment of them, has added immeasurably to the 
value of our farms, the profits of our agriculture, 
and the establishment of our woollen munufac- 
tures. ‘These are benefits so great and decided, 
that they cannot leave but one opinion of the pre- 
science of the man whose efloris jor the good of 
his countrymen have been so signally successful. 
Long may his memory be cherished, tor he richly 
deserves itfrom us. We acknowledge a friend 
and patron likewise in the Hon. Stephen Van 
Renssalaer, who, being a large !andholder himself; 
has always shown an interest, not only in the 
prosperity of his tenants, but of the whole com- 
munity. ‘The establishment of a school at his 
sole expense, for the study, in part, of chemistry, 
botany, and geology, as intimately connected with 
agriculiure—the geological survey, made by his 
direction, of two counties in this state, with a view 
to the developement of their resources—his contri- 
butions to aid the dissemination of information in 
all the various ways in which it may be required— 
and his importation of the best breed of cattle, 
which have for many years been kept up, always 
affording a supply to our farmers who are solici- 
tous tu improve this valuable kind of stock—-are so 
many proofs of his excellence as a man, and his 
philanthropy as a patriot. This list might be ex- 
tended; but we must not omit the name of Le Ray 
de Chaumont, as one of our most public spirited 
citizens. I will only further add, that our succes- 
sive governors have uniformly shown an interest 
in the advancement of agriculture ; and have re- 
commended the subject to our legislators, who, 
with few exceptions, seem not to comprehend it, 
and, of course, have generally been slow to respond 
to executive suggestions, and who seem to think 
that they are chosen to do the whole business of the 
community. except that which is to be beneficial 
to the farmer, who feeds, supports, and clothes 
them. 

I remain your friend, &c. 
J. P. BEEK MAN. 

Kinderhook, December 28, 1836. 


Extract from the Cultivator. 


PRICE AND VALUE OF MARL ANDGREEN SAND 
IN NEW JERSEY. 





This region of country is well calculated to be 
one of the most productive in the state; it abounds 
in marl, both the green sand, and calcareous or shel] 
marl; the former is dug in many places within 
two feet of the surface, and the latter generally 
| about six feet ; the first is sold at the pit for 31} 
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cents a load of 20 bushels, and the last at 50 cents 
ov load. ‘The application to the soil of both 

inds is about the same in quantity, ranging from 
5 to-25 loads per acre. The greatest distance to 
which they have hauled from this neighborhood is 
about 12 miles. The general use of marl here 
is quite recent, and no doubt as it becomes better 
known, the use of it will be greatly extended ; 
and the time will come when it will be as much an 
article of commerce as lime. ‘This last spring I 
purchased a farm here of between 50 and 60 
acres, entirely worn out; the soil of part of the 
farm is.sand, and the rest gMvel, no clay any 
where about it. ‘The farm has once been produc- 
tive, and I judge, therefore, that it can be made 
productive again. Up to this time Ut have spread 
marl (both kinds) over about one quarter of the 
farm, and if you think this communication. worthy 
a place in the Cultivator, I will, from time to time, 
give you the result of my endeavors to improve 
mv place. 

Considering marl, lime, and plaster of Paris, or 
gypsum, as stimulants merely, due attention will 
be paid to clover and grass crops, and barn yard 
manure; the last being composed of all the refuse 
of the farm, applied in a crude or unrotted state. 

* * * + * 


E. H. VANUXEN. 
Long Branch, N. J. Nov. 17, 1836. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
DUTY ON SPIRITS. 


During the last week 2,600 bushels of foreign 
rye were sold in one lot for distillation at 142 cents 
a bushel. Almost all the rye which has been im- 
ported in such great quantities during the last 


twelve months, has gone to the distillery. Most 


-of our domestic supplies have gone the same way, 


and so has also a very large proportion of the In- 
dian corn. Thus the bread stuffs which are im- 
ported to supply the deficiency of our own crops, 


are snatched away and transformed into aggrava- | 


tions of the distress which already exists. “Th this 
view of the case it seems to us very doubtful 
whether the duties on all foreign spirits might not 
better be repealed. ‘They have been supposed, by 
enhancing the price of foreign spirits, to do some- 
thing to check intemperance. But the difference 
from this cause is so very small as hardly to be 
perceived upon the small quantities which are re- 
tailed. Whether drunkenness be produced at the 
expense of four cents, or six cents, is a considera- 
tion which weighs very little with the drunkard. 
Distillation is not a species of manufacturing 
which we wish to cherish by protecting duties. It 
would require but half the ship-room to bring the 
whiskey, which is required to bring the rye, and 

ossibly if the duty were repealed, and the whis- 
ion were imported ready made, the portion of 
room left vacant in this way, mght be filled with 
rye which would actually be made into bread. 
At any raie, we should be saved the mortification 
of seeing the staff of lite which had been brought 
three thousand miles to support us, snatched away 
and distilled into the scythe of death. 


- ints 
| farmers and distillers of Pennsylvania not to 
chase or sell, for distillation, or use for that 
pose, any merchantable grain, for the eng 
three months. It is stated in Pitkin’s Stat; 
that in 1810, between five and six million by 
of grain were distilled in the United States, ang j 
is supposed the amount is equally great at presey; 
If distillers would put out their fires, there wou; 
be no scarcity of bread-stufls, notwithstandiy 
‘short crops.—/0. 


pur. 
pur. 
Uing 
Slics, 


shel 
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From the Rail Road Journal. 


POPPY SEED OIL. 


Paris, Oneida County, New York, Oct. 1836, 
Mr. D. K. Minor, 

Dear Sir,—Being a subscriber to your valuab'p 
and interesting Journal, [ am favored with the ye. 
rusal of comments, (extracted from the Journal o/ 
the Franklin Institute,) on the production an 
manufacture of salad, or table oil, in the Unite) 
States, to be procured from the seeds of poppy: 
requesting information relative to what is already 
considered a very interesting part of French hus. 
bandry, &c. being and having been, a participator 
in the interest of this very important inquiry, and 
being a practical manufacturer of various kinds of 
oils, [ have made such investigations, as [ wil 
venture to pen down, in answer to the request set 
forth in the columns of the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute, and submit the same to you for pubii- 
cation, should it meet with such approbation as 
will entitle it to a place in the columns of your 
Journal. In December 1824, Mr. Daniel Mark- 
‘ham, of Madison county, N. Y. obtained lett 
| patent, from the government of the United States, 
for the discovery and art, of manufacturing oil 
from the seed of poppy, to be used for culinary, 
and many other important purposes. But igno- 
rance and prejudice, being predominant in the 
minds of those who have been addressed on thus 
subject, sickness and indigence on the part of tlie 
/enterprising projector, have ever held in check, 
| the advancement of this important object in this 
country, for which reasons, it is believed, the pa- 
tentee has just claims for a renewal of his paten', 
for seven years after the original has ran out, '0 
effect which, T believe, he is about to take prelin- 
nary measures. Myself and others, have from 
repeated trials, ascertained that 100 bushels 0! 
poppy seed can be procured from one acre of good 
land, afier allowing amply for waste, &c. Docior 
L. Bishop, of Oneida county, has raised the pre- 
sent season, at the rate of 147 bushels per acre, 
with taking very little pains in cultivation. This 
may seem to be, (in the minds of many,) an ab- 
surd exaggeration, but it 1s no less strange than 
true, and one bushel of this seed, will yield irom 
eight to twelve quarts of oil of the first order; 
possessing (when drawn cold and pure, ) a trats 
parency equal to the best spring water, and a fla- 
vor far more delicious than the olive ; it is extreme 
ly limpid, and never chills with frost. The pre 
‘sent price of this oil, in the city of New York, 
50 cents per pint, and is sought afier by the por 
‘trait painters, being the finest and best oil for the! 
'business. When burnt ina lamp, it sends forth 

















| brilliant flame, and emits but little smoke ; its me 


A numerous and respectable meeting of Phila- | dicinal qualities are mild, harmless, though ellec- 


delphians have passed a resolution requesting the 
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ms to possess none of the narcotic quality of 
which the poppy is so ‘abundantly supplied, but | 
ooms to be admirably éalculated for the table, and | 
| doubt not, but the time is near at hand, when | 
ye genteel portion of our community, may oil | 
yeir palates from the production of their own | 
il, and no longer be under a complithent to 
france, Flanders, or any other foreign country, | 
sea similar enjoyment. [think the most proper | 
swe is the fall of the year, for sowing the seed, | 
das late as the frost will penmit—there has been | 
»y myself and others, various methods resorted to, | 
‘ir the cultivation of the poppy; but I venture to 
«yy, the best mode is very far in the shade; but [| 
ype that some of our agriculturists will take the 
ouble to appropriate a small piece of’ land, and a 
jw hours time by way of experiment on this new 
piece of husbandry, (however trivial it may appear 
at first,) I doubt not they will be highly pleased 
and amply rewarded for their pains, 
Sir, lam with much esteem, 
Very sincerely, your humble servant, 
E. S. 8. 
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HILLSIDE DITCHES AS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
WASHING RAINS, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Mecklenburg, October 17ih, 1836. 


I notice that “* A Gleaner,” in a late No. of the 
Register, has expressed surprise and regret, that 
the value of hillside ditches, was estimated less 
highly than formerly, by some on “ Ward’s Fork,” 
who had formerly used them. There can no 


aud western markets—but ave still high—ranging 
from 13 to 17 cents. 

The small supplies of tobacco, barely adequate 
to the demand tor our manufacturers, caused 
prices to advance a litte; but this is considered as 
momentary. New lugs sell at 3 to 44—new leaf 
54 to 64, not including any of the higher qualities. 
The state of’ all foreign markets is very unlavora- 
ble. Contracts are stated to have been made by 
the French government for Virginia tobacco, on 
terms equal to $74, per 100 Ibs. here. The Ken- 
tucky crop is estimated to be at least 75,000 hhds. 

Foreign grain continues to arrive in considera- 
ble quantity. The wheat sells at $2 to $2 15— 


irye Sl 35 to 1 50. 


Flour is quoted in various neighboring markets, 
$104 to 12. Supplies trom the west are kept back 
by the closing of the rivers and canals. 

Corn has advanced to about $4 50 per barrel, 
or 90 cents per bushel, and cannot be expected to 
recede. 

The legislature of Virginia has not yet decided 
on granting charters for new banks, and great anx- 
iety is felt by those interested in promoting the 
extension of our commerce, manufactures and 
public improvements, which depend on the in- 
crease of banking capital. 

Jun, 24. X. 





. From the Oct. No. of Annales de ? Agriculture Francaise. Trans- 


lated for the Farmers’ Register. 


PROFESSORSHIPS OF AGRICULEURE (IN 
FRANCE.) 


The king has issued an ordonnance, upon the 





doubt of the complete efficacy of the system re- 
main on the mind of any man who will take the 
trouble to examine some of the hilly plantations in 
this neighborhood, where the practice of it was 
originated by Mr. Skipwith, and pursued by him 
successfully for years, and where it has been 
practised by his neighbors also, with success. Like 
the practice of horizontal beds or ridges which 
proved so beneficial in the hands of Arator and 
others, who were generally careful to do their 
work accurately, if it is not accurately executed, it 
will carry off ten times the soil it saves. Mr. 
John Nelson, of Oak Hill, has:a field in full view 
o!my house, which would convince the stoutest 
septic of the efficacy of hill side ditching. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


The navigation of our rivers has been closed for 
nearly a month past, and our intercourse with the 
interior has been inconsiderable ; so that commer- 
tial Operations are in a great measure suspended, 
and there is little to report on the subject. The 
ve is now disappearing. 

_ The variations in the prices of produce are un- 
‘portant. Cotton may be quoted 14 to 15 cents, 
otal receipt in Virginia, since Ist October, about 

1,000 bales—of which 11,000 were exported to 

“urope, and the stock now on the first and second 
land, is about 1500 bales. The total receipts in 
ite United States, compared with those of the 
‘ime period last year. show an excess of 100,000 

des. Prices have declined in the large southern 


‘report of the Minister of Commerce, directing the 
establishment of a Royal Conservatory of Arts 
and Trades, and a system of public and gratui- 
tous instruction for agriculture. ‘The instruction 
will be in three courses: Ist, on Cultivation— 
2nd, Agricultural Construction, and Mechanics— 
and 3rd, Agricultural Chemistry. . 





Translated from the saine. 
ROOFS COVERED WITH PAPER. 


‘To cover the roofs of farm buildings, especially 


which the best is the paper made of wool, which 
is both strong andcheap. Each sheet is steeped 
in a boiling mixture of three-fourths of pitch and 
one fourth of mineral bitumen, melted together. 
The sheets are left to dry a day or two, when 
they undergo a new immersion and a second dry- 
ing, and they may be immediately used. They 
are fastened on the roof like slates, upon laths— 
then covered a line and a half in thickness, by 


two-thirds tar, (goudron,) and one-third pitch. 
The whole surlace is sprinkled over with sand, or 
with iron dust from the forge. ‘This kind of cover- 
ing is very economical, and requires but very light 
frame work for the roof: 


HORTUS SICCUS, 


In studying botany, it is of advantage to pre- 
pare a book of dried specimens of plants; such 
a book is termed hortus siccus, a dry garden. 








of barns, use may be made of sheets of paper, of 


means of a brush, with a liquid composition of 
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Choose from a plant a specimen having a flower, 
bud, leaf, and if possible a seed. Lay it upon 


thic k blotting p: iper, placing one or two sheets of 


the same over it; upon which, unless the speci- 


men be very succulent and thie k, lay another spe- 


cimen, and then more paper. Care must be taken 
to Jay each part of the specimen smooth and fat 
upon the paper ; no pari of the specimen should be 
under another part ; cut off any portion that is in- 
convenient to rétain; if any bud or flower be 
too thick, pare off some of the under side to make 
them lie properly. When they are arranged, put 
a heavy weight upon them—after a Sew hours 
carefully shift the position of each specimen toa 
dry part of the paper, and replace the weight ; 
repeat this, changing the paper if necessary until 
the specimen is pe rectly dry. Prepare a solution 

of gum with a little ¢ amphor in it, and secure 

each specimen to a page in a folio of cartridge or 
white-brown paper; then write under each the 
name of the plant, class, order, tree, shrub, herb, 
country, &c. In the case of any specimen being 
very full of sap, a hot iron may be passed two or 
three times over the covering of the paper—taking 
care not to burn it.—Hor. Cabinet. 


ANIMAL OR PUTRESCENT MATTER IN SHELLS. 


In the last No. (p. 573) was inserted an inquiry 
from a very intelligent correspondent, from New Jersey, 
which seemed indirectly to charge us with the expres- | 
The 
communication having been necessarily placed in the 
last half sheet of the No., there was no space for the 
explanatory reply which will now be oflered. The 


sion of Opinions inconsistent with each other. 


——... 


The authority for recent oyster shells Contain, 


but “a very small proportion” of gelatinous or anim, 


matter, that could serve as alimentary manure, j, ., 
Professor W. B. Rogers’ analysis of oyster shells, eon, 
municated for the Farmers’ ‘Register, and print: 

page 589, vol. I. Before being thus informed, we }, 

thought the proportion of animal matter in oyster shell 
much more considerable—but never supposed it eg, 
to the proportion in muscle shells. Shells forneg , 

lamine, or very thin layers, such as those of the rive 
muscle, contain much larger proportions of anjjn,) 
Still, this matter in an oyster shell may ts 
exhibited to the eye, by dissolving a thin fraginent in 
weak muriatic acid, asin the experiment referred j 


matter. 


by our correspondent in regard to muscle shells, 


But our condemnation of the opinion expressed by 
Sir John Sinelair of the equal valne of pounded 
oyster shells and pounded bones, was. not founde) 


alone on the much greater quantity of animal or qj. 
‘mentary matter in the latter—but also on the solid ma. 


ter of bones being the phosphate of lime, which is gey. 
erally a far more valuable manure than the carbonaiy, 
which forms shells. The admission of equal virtue 
and similar effects, to substances so totally different, 


Was as absurd in a scientific sense, as it is false prac. 


tically. But though shells are very different fiom 
‘bones, still they are highly valuable as manure : and if 
‘they can be pounded at a moderate expense, we dou)t 
not of that process being preferable to burning. We 
certainly did not mean to speak lightly of the value o/ 
‘shells, or to discourage their use, when denying to 


reader will please turn to the passage referred to, at | them the claim of similar and equal effects with those of 


page 573. 


| pounded bones. 
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